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‘In  a  coantry  unsurpassed  for  magazines,  ‘The  Century’  stands  unsurpassed.”— C/iicopo  Triltune. 


To  Officers  and  Teachers  of 
Sunday  Schools. 


THE  CENTURY 


What  Lesson  Helps  are  to  be  used  In 
your  school  during  the  coming  year?  The 
time  is  near  at  hand  when  you  will  decide. 
If  you  want  the  beet,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  cheapest;  if  you  want  helps  that  are 
real  helps;  if  you  want  increased  attena- 
ance.  increased  interest,  and  the  most 
fruitful  results:  in  short,  if  you  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  lay  aside  prejudice  and  decide  on 
merit— then  we  ask  you  to  send  for  free 
sample  copies  of  the  Quarterly  Lesson 
Helps  and  Weekly  Papers  prepared  by 
Uavid  C.  Cook. 

They  are  the  best  and  cheapest,  and  are 
used  by  thousands  of  Sunday-schools  of 
all  evangelical  denominations  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  wherever  the  English 
language  is  spoken. 

They  have  stood  the  test  of  twenty 
years  of  successful  use,  and  are  now 
acknowledged  to  be  the  standard  and 
leading  Intematiomil  series.  Their  popu¬ 
larity  increases  each  year,  and  they  are, 
without  doubt,  in  the  very  front  rank. 

Why  not  get  the  very  best?  It  will  cost 
you  nothing  to  examine  them,  and  but  a 
trifle  to  try  them  in  your  school.  Write  at 
once  to  the  David  C.  Cook  Pcblishino 
Company,  36  Washington  Street,  Chicago, 
and  ask  for  a  free  package  of  their  Lesson 
Helps  and  Papers.  Read  and  examine 
them  carefully,  compare  with  any  and  all 
others,  and  you  cannot  fail  to  admit  that 
they  really  are  the  best.  Note  specially 
their  wonderful  cheapness  in  price  (but 
not  in  quality),  and  then  figure  how  much 
your  school  will  save  in  money  and  gain 
in  efficiency  by  their  use. 


For  the  Coming  Year. 


The  Boston  Herald  recently  said:  “So  adequate  a  combination  of  ability 
and  of  interest,  of  timeliness  and  of  permanency,  of  criticism  and 
description,  of  fiction  and  of  history,  and  finally  of  literature  and  of 
art,  is  not  attained  by  any  other  magazine.”  In  the  pages  of  The  Century 
appear  the  articles  that  people  talk  most  about— those  which  attract  the 
most  attention  in  the  worid  of  letters.  Its  editorials  make  for  good  citizen¬ 
ship;  as  has  been  aptly  said,  “The  Century  stands  for  something.” 

The  plans  for  the  coming  year  justify  the  publishers  in  the  belief  that  not 
only  will  all  of  the  cherished  traditions  of  the  past  be  preserved,  but  that  the 
magazine  will  make  a  distinct  advance,  winning  new  friends  and  adding 
many  new  subscribers.  The  great  success  of  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell's  novel  of  the 
American  Revolution,  “Hugh  Wynne,  Free  Quaker,”  will  make  of  special 
interest  the  announcement  of 


A  New  Novel  by  Dr.  Mitchell, 

"THE  ADVENTURES  OF  FRAN(J01S” 

A  Story  of  the  French  Revolution. 

It  will  begin  in  an  early  number.  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison’s  novel  of  New  York  life,  “Good  Americans,” 
began  in  the  November  Century.  The  attractions  for  the  new  volume  cannot  be  better  judged  than  by 
the  following  list  of  important  features  which  appear  in  the  November  and  December  numbers. 

NOVEMBER 

Beginning  the  Voiume.  Sold  everywhere. 

First  chapters  of  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison’s  novel 

«  GOOD  AMERICANS.” 

Andree’s  Flight  into 

the  Unknown. 

Impressions  and  Photographs  of  an  Eye-Witness. 

THE  SULTAN  OF  TURKEY  ON  THE 
ARMENIAN  QUESTION. 

An  interview  with  the  Sultan  by  the  Hon.  A.  W. 

Terrell,  ex  minister  to  Turkey,  giving  the  Sultan's 
side  of  the  Ariiienlaii  troubles  which  he  desires  Mr. 

Terrell  U>  communicate  to  liie  Amerl,  an  people. 

/  Stories  by  Frank  R.  Stockton, 

and  by  f.lie  nutlior  of  “The  Cat  and 
tlie  Cherub.” 

Poems  by  Bret  Harte  and  James 
Whitcomb  Riley. 


DR.  S.  WEIR  MITCHELL. 


Christmas  Issue. 


Ready  Decemb'  r  1st. 

Four  Engravings  by  T.  Cole  after 
Gainsborough. 

Merry  Christmas  in  the  Tenements. 

By  Jacob  L  Riis,  author  of  “  How  the  Other 
Half  Lives.”  Illustrated  by  Hambidge. 

Edwin  Booth  in  London. 

A  Religious  Painter. 

The  work  of  Fritz  von  Uhde.  Illustrated. 

TENNYSON  AND  HIS  FRIENDS  AT 
FRESHWATER. 

Reminiscences  of  those  who  enjoyed  the  companion¬ 
ship  of  the  poet,  puhlishe'l  wiili  the  consent  of  the 
present  Lorn  Tennyson.  Su|>erbly  illustrated. 

The  Morning-Glories  of  Japan. 

By  the  author  of  “  JinHkIsha  Days."  With  repro- 
duciioiis  of  exquisite  paintings  by 
Japanese  ardsis. 

The  Author  of 

“A  Visit  from  St.  Nicholas.” 

Second  Instalment  of 

Mrs.  Harrison’s  Novel, 

“Good  Americans.” 

An  Essay  by  the  late  Gen.  Francis  A. 
Walker  on  “  The  Causes  of  Poverty.” 

Second  Part  of 

James  Whitcomb  Riley’s  Poem 
“  Rubaiyat  of  Doc  Sifers,” 

begun  in  November. 

SIX  COnPLETE  STORIES 

by  Henry  van  Dyke,  Marion  Manville  Pope  and 
others.  Etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

The  Price  of  The  Century  is  $4.00  a  year.  New  Volume  Begins  in  November. 

^  -  The  Century  flagazlne  for  one  year,  $4.00 

IC  $0.50  The  Century  Gallery  of  One  Hun- 

e  dred  Portraits,  regular  price,  .  .  7.50 


/HIDDEN’S  (Especially 
Natural  History)  BOOKS 

Best  Books,  and  for  Everybody. 
thsrk  are  eioht  issued  and  only  so  cts.  E«ch. 


Trees  and  Shrubs.  • 

Perns  and  Gveroreens. 

Butterflies.  Beetles,  night  Moths 
Fk.sh-water  Pishes 

turtles  Snakes,  Frogs,  itc. 

MOSqUlTOKH  AND  FLIES. 
Truly  the  Most  Simple  Miid  Be»t. 

At  oU  Bookstores  everywhere. 

tW  Send  for  n.tal  gues.  All  soits  of  Nstnrst  Hint'ry  Books 
OF  ALL  BOOKSELLERS  OR  SENT  BY 

BRADLE£  WHIDDEN,  Publisher,  18  Arch  Street,  BOSTON. 


A  Map  in  Color  of  Greater  New  York, 

Contributions  from  Mark  Twain 
and  John  Burroughs. 


The  Sutvit'ol  of  the  Fittest. 


tDUCATIO!^^ 


The  oldest  of  the  high  class  educational  magazines,  entered 
Us  I8th  yeat,  September,  1RS7.  In  Its  sphere  It  Is 


However  crowded  with  leading  matter  your  table  rosy  be, 
vou  shoul  not  fa  1  to  lake  a  d  read  the  oldest  and  best  e>iuc.- 
tlonil  monthly  u  agszlne  In  the  United  States.  All  articles 
printed  tu  ECucatlou  ..re 

STRICTLY  ORIGINAL. 

It  Is  contributed  to.  a<.d  read  bv  many  of  the  leading  educa¬ 
tors  of  the  day.  No  progressive  teacher  can  afford  to  do  wbh- 
out  It. 

SITBSORIPTION  PRICE,  g.'l.llD 
Sample  Copy  for  six  2-cent  stamps.  Try  H  for  a  year 


KASSON  &  PALnER,  Publishers, 

50  Bromfield  St.  BOSTON,  MASS. 


The  two 
for  $6.50, 
to  any 
address. 

The  publlsherH  of  The  Century,  having  had  constant  calls  for  proof  copies  of  famous  portraits  that  have 
anoeared  in  its  i  ages,  have  now  gathered  together  the  very  best  and  most  popular  one  hundred  portraits, 
orinting  them  on  heavy  paper,  size  9^x  1^,  and  have  issued  them  in  portfolio  form  at  a  nominal  price  to 
Century  readers.  Next  season  this  gallery  will  be  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  at  f7.50,  but  this  year  it 
will  Dositively  be  sold  onlv  in  connection  with  new  subscriptions  or  renewals  to  The  Century  at  $6.50  for 
the  two  *2  50  for  the  Gallery  and  *4.00  for  the  magazine  All  dealers  supply  the  portfolio  in  connection 
with  subscriptions,  or  remittance  may  be  made  directly  to  the  publishers. 

THE  CENTURY  CO.,  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK. 


UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY, 

700  Park  Avenue,  New  York. 


A  Course  of  Public  Lectures  on 

Pbases  of  Jewish  Religioas  Life  after  the  Exile. 

BY  THE 

REV.  THOMAS  K.  CHEYNE,  D.D., 

Oriel  Professor  of  the  htterpreUUion  of  the  Holy  Scripture  at 
Oxford.  Canon  of  Rochester. 


. — Orthodox  and  Heretl  al  Wisdom ;  Contemporary 
Levitical  Piety  -  Monday,  November  22d,  4:So  p.m. 

.—Judaism,  its  Power  of  Attracting  Foreigners;  its 
Higher  Theology;  Us  Relation  to  Greece.  Persia 
and  Babylon— Wednesday,  November  24th,  4:30 
p.m. 

The  attendance  of  aU  interested  is  cordAaau~invUed. 


B.— Any  new  subscriber  to  The  Evangelist  by  adding  $i.oo  to  The  Century’s, 
offer  as  above  and  sending  us  $7. 50  will  receive  the  paper  weekly  for  one  year,  and  we 
will  also  send  him  the  Century  Magazine  and  Gallery  of  One  Hundred  Portraits,  all 
delivered  without  cost. 

Any  old  subscriber  to  The  Century  x)r  The  Evangelist  can  have  the  benefit  of  the 
same  offer  provided  ail  arrears  are  paid.  Address 

THE  EVANGELIST  PUBLISHING  CO:, 

156  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK. 


Bov.  L.  B.  BASS,  D.  I>.,  Manager. 

Pittsburg,  Pa j  Toronto,  Canada'  New  Orleans,  La.;  Neu 
Fork,  N.  Y.;  Washington,  D.  Cm  Son  Franeiseo,  CaL; 
CMeago,  RL;  St.  Louis,  Mo„  and  Denver,  OoL 

There  are  thousands  of  positions  to  be  filled  within  the 
next  few  mont^. 

Addreas  all  applications  to  Union  Tnaohbbs’  Aonn- 
OiES.  Saltabtrrg,  Pa 
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All  Round  the  Horizon. 


When  we  have  been  through  a  lung  period  of 
eYcitem»Dt,  it  is  a  relief  to  have  a  change  of 
scene :  to  go  from  the  city  into  the  country  ;  to 
breathe  the  fresh  air,  and  have  our  nerves  quieted 
by  riding  through  the  woods  and  over  the  hills. 
This  is  the  instinct  of  prudence  especially  for 
those  who  have  been  in  the  heat  of  the  battle. 
It  IB  said  that  the  newly  elected  Mayor  has  dis¬ 
appeared  for  parts  unknown,  perhaps  to  avoid 
the  rush  of  office  seekers,  that  must  come  upon 
him  like  ravening  wolves. 

Mr.  Seth  Low  also,  upon  whom  the  strain 
must  have  been  very  great  for  the  last  three  or 
four  months,  has  taken  a  brief  rest  among  the 
Berkshire  Hills.  It  is  not  the  tirst  time  that  he 
has  been  there,  for  it  is  gne  of  his  favorite 
resorts — though  not  in  mid  summer,  as  he  has  a 
retreat  for  the  hot  months  at  Bar  Harbor,  where 
he  can  inhale  the  bracing  air  of  the  sea,  so  that 
he  comes  to  us  in  the  late  autumn.  But  when 
ever  he  comes,  he  is  welcome,  for  he  seems  to 
come  purely  from  the  love  of  nature,  instead  of 
mingling  in  the  crowd  of  fashionable  visitors. 

But  he  was  never  quite  so  dear  to  the  people 
of  the  Hill  Country  as  now,  after  his  magnifi 
cent  tight  for  good  government  in  the  Greater 
New  York.  His  defeat  has  not  been  so  great  to 
him  as  to  us.  For  a  scholar,  who  loves  to 
spend  his  days  in  “the  still  air  of  delightful 
studies, ’’  nothing  could  be  so  to  his  taste  as 
the  atmosphere  of  a  great  University  in  which 
he  not  only  lives,  but  to  which  he  has  con- 
tribuied  so  much  in  the  way  of  enlargement,  as 
to  make  it  one  of  the  greatest  seats  of  learning 
in  the  New  World. 


I  do  not  on  this  account  congratulate  him  on 
his  defeat,  for,  as  a  resident  of  New  York,  I 
am  seltish  enough  to  wish  that  we  might  have,  in 
the  high  office  of  Mayor,  the  very  best  that  the 
city  can  afford.  But  there  is  one  thing  on 
which  1  do  congratulate  him,  that  in  all  this 
contest,  between  three  and  four  months,  he  has 
borne  himself  with  such  dignity,  that  there 
is  nothing,  so  far  as  1  know,  that  he  has  said  or 
done,  that  he  has  occasion  to  regret. 

As  to  the  future  he  has  no  occasion  to  have 
a  care.  He  will  now  have  four  years  to  carry 
out  the  large  plans  that  he  has  formed  for  his 
University — and  thus  be  all  the  better  fitted  for 
whatever  may  come,  if  he  should  be  called  to 
some  high  service  in  the  city,  or  State,  or 
country. 

But  there  is  one  man  who  is  truly  an  object 
of  pity — poor  Platt !  He  had  been  for  a  long 
time  in  such  a  state  of  elevation  in  view  of  his 
coming  victory  that  he  could  not  restrain  him¬ 
self.  If  his  partisans  wished  to  make  money, 
they  had  but  to  bet  on  Tracy,  and  “it  would  be 
like  picking  up  money  in  the  streets  I’’  And 
indeed  he  sighed  only  for  the  same  degree  of  confi 
dence  for  the  world  to  come  I  To  use  his  pious 


words,  he  said,  “J  only  wish  that  I  was  as  sure 
of  my  salvation  as  I  am  of  the  election  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Tracy.”  And  then  to  think  that  of  the 
three  candidates  (for  the  death  of  Henry  George 
virtually  threw  out  that  vote  altogether),  Platt’s 
candidate  came  out  last?  If  his  hope  of  salva¬ 
tion  is  to  be  measured  by  that  it  must  be  small 
indeed  I 

When  the  blow  came  the  man  was  so  dumb¬ 
founded  that  he  could  not  say  a  word.  But 
after  two  weeks  he  has  got  his  “second  wind,’’ 
and  comes  out  with  an  explanation  I  It  was  all 
because  Seth  Low  would  not  unite  with  him, 
who,  poor,  innocent  creature,  was  ready  to  take 
the  former  in  his  arms.  But  the  trouble  was 
that  Platt  is  by  nature  so  false  and  treacherous, 
that  if  he  should  grasp  any  one  too  closely, 
the  latter  would  instantly  think  of  the  kiss  of 
Judas  I,  My  opinion  of  the  man  has  been  formed 
cbietiy  from  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Cornelius 
Bliss  has  been  accustomed  to  speak  of  him. 
The  papers  have  been  full  of  quotations  from 
Air.  Bliss,  in  which  he  has  spukeu  of  Platt 
again  and  again  as  a  politician  with  whom  “no 
man  who  respects  himself  could  have  an>thiug 
to  do !’’ 

The  public  is  naturally  interested  in  what 
Platt  has  to  say  for  himself,  but  we  are  sur¬ 
prised  that  a  man,  who  has  hitherto  had  the 
reputation  of  being  a  cunning  manager,  does  not 
try  to  conceal  the  sharpness  of  his  disappoint¬ 
ment.  But  when  he  gets  in  a  towering  rage, 
it  is  evident  that  he  has  been  badly  hit. 

Thomas  ends  with  prophecy,  that  the  recent  de¬ 
feat  is  after  all  only  a  passing  cloud,  which  may  for 
an  hour  obscure  the  lung  roll  of  Republican  suc¬ 
cess,  but  that  the  cloud  will  soon  pass,  the  Repub¬ 
licans  will  be  reunited  as  before,  and  march  on 
from  victory  to  victory,  electing  the  next  Presi¬ 
dent,  etc.,  etc.  Oh,  Thomas!  Thomas!  Have 
you  forgotten  how  you  prophesied  cnly  three 
weeks  ago  ?  Then  you  did  not  guess,  or  even 
merely  prophesy !  You  knew  that  victory  was 
coming!  You  saw  it  in  the  heavens  above  and 
the  earth  below  !  And  yet  you  came  in  at  the 
tail  end  of  all  the  candidates!  Considering  all 
this  do  you  not  think  that  the  part  of  dignity 
would  be  to  keep  silent,  at  least  for  “the  forty 
days  of  mourning’’  ?  Just  now  the  people  would 
have  more  confidence  in  some  other  voice  than 
'  yours ! 

The  war  in  Cuba  is  not  over,  but  it  has  been 
robbed  of  some  of  its  horrors.  So  long  as  Wey- 
ler  was  Captain  General,  it  was  waged  as  it 
might  have  been  by  barbarians.  It  was  not 
honorable  war — indeed  it  was  not  war  at  all, 
but  a  deliberate  process  of  extermination.  The 
people  of  the  country — that  is,  the  white  popula¬ 
tion — have  but  one  industry — that  of  cultivating 
the  soil,  to  raise  chiefly  the  two  staples  of  sugar 
and  tobacco.  We  speak  of  them  as  “planters’’ 
— a  high  sounding  term,  which  suggests  large 
estates  cultivated  by  hundreds  of  negroes.  But 
some  of  these  “plantations’’  comprise  but  a 
few  acres  of  ground,  upon  which  the  “planters” 
themselves  are  dependent  for  their  very  exist- 
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eoce.  Yet  in  them  the  sharp  eyed  Weyler  saw  a 
danger  to  the  power  of  Spain  I  And  why  ?  Be 
cause  the  insurgents  might  here  and  there  come 
down  upon  these  little  homesteads,  and  drive 
off  the  cattle,  or  carry  off  a  few  bushels  of  yams 
as  supplies  to  their  campe  in  the  forests.  Where 
fore  the  mighty  Spanish  warrior  issued  an  order 
that  this  whole  country  population  should  be 
routed  out  of  their  little  homes,  and  driven,  like 
cattle,  into  the  towns  where  they  could  be  under 
the  sharp  eyes  of  the  soldiers !  The  result  was 
what  might  have  been  expected,  that  the  wretched 
people,  without  food,  or  money  to  buy  it,  had  to 
beg  from  door  to  door,  and  soon  exhausted  the 
means  of  those  in  the  towns,  so  that  the  poor 
creatures,  men,  women  and  children,  without 
shelter  or  food,  died  by  hundreds  in  the  streets! 
A  more  barbarous  way  of  carrying  on  war  has 
not  been  witnessed  in  modern  times! 


At  last  this  raised  a  feeling  of  horror  in  Spain 
itself,  and  Weyler  was  recalled  in  disgrace  to 
be  succeeded  by  the  more  merciful  Captain  Gen¬ 
eral  Blanco,  who  is  a  plain,  blunt  soldier,  but 
who  seems  to  understand  that  war  is  to  be  made 
against  men  in  arms,  not  upon  women  and  chil¬ 
dren.  The  savatre  decrees  of  Weyler  have  been 
reversed.  The  cultivators  of  the  lands  have 
been  told  to  go  back  to  their  homes,  to  cultivate 
their  little  patches  of  ground. 

This  change  of  the  style  of  warfare  has  in 
some  degree  allayed  the  bitter  hatred  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  Spain— and  might  reconcile  them  to  the 
old  government  if  they  had  any  assurance  that 
the  promised  reforms  would  be  carried  out. 
But  here  comes  in  the  fatal  remembrance  of  for¬ 
mer  promises  that  were  made  only  to  be  broken. 
Nations  have  a  character  as  well  as  individ¬ 
uals,  and  unhappily  the  Spanish  government 
has  a  very  bad  reputation,  as  the  result  of  cen¬ 
turies  of  bad  government, and  cold  indifference  to 
the  sufferings  of  the  poor.  So  we  fear  the  war  must 
go  on  till  half  the  population,  or  at  least  half  of 
those  who  take  part  in  the  war,  are  annihilated. 

THE  BKICK  CHURCH  AND  IT8  BRANCHES. 

Many  of  our  city  churches  have  outlying 
chapels,  with  their  pastors,  but  the  Brick  Church 
has  taken  a  step  towards  making  its  relations 
with  its  branches  closer,  so  that  the  warm  blood 
that  rushes  through  the  heart  may  reach  all  the 
extremities.  There  is  a  Pastor’s  Aid  Committee, 
that  publishes  a  little  sheet  that  is  distributed 
weekly  in  the  pews,  on  which  there  are  announce¬ 
ments  of  the  services  at  all  three  churches.  Thus 
members  of  either  congregation  are  constantly 
reminded  of  the  extent  of  the  work  carried  on 
under  the  auspices  of  the  mother  church,  and 
of  the  many  ways  in  which  they  can  co  operate 
and  help  each  other.  The  Brick  Church,  at 
Fifth  avenue  and  Thirty  seventh  street,  is  in 
about  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  with  Christ 
Church,  228  West  Thirty-tilth  'street,  and  the 
Church  of  the  Covenant,  306  East  Forty  second 
street,  it  is  able  to  reach  a  district  covering  the 
whole  width  of  the  city  from  the  East  River  to 
the  Hudson.  There  are  meetings  each  day  in 
the  week  at  one  church  or  the  other,  and 
“Every  Christian  worker  is  invited  to  attend 
and  take  active  part  in  these  meetings.’’ 

This  is  a  distinct  advance  in  church  methods 
and  a  simple  way  of  promoting  Christian  fellow 
ship  between  city  churches  which,  although 
affiliated  and  dependent  upon  each  other,  are 
often  as  far  apart  in  regard  to  any  personal  rela 
tions  and  interest  as  though  there  was  no  con¬ 
nection  between  them.  We  heard  the  other  day 
of  an  earnest  Bible  reader  and  visitor  who  had 
been  two  years  employed  in  the  mission  work  of 
one  of  our  prominent  city  churches,  and  yet  who 
had  never  met  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  church 
for  which  she  was  working,  and  who  longed  for 
the  encouragement  of  a  few  words  of  sympathy 
and  personal  interest.  This  is  not  the  way 
Christ's  followers  should  work,  and  this  move 
ment  as  inaugurated  by  Or.  Van  Dy'ae's  chur.2h 
will  help  to  break  down  barriers,  and  make  such 
a  state  of  things  impossible. 


IRON  SHOD  CHRISTIANS. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler,  D.D. 

We  all  have  to  make  our  march  towards  eter¬ 
nity  after  some  fashion.  There  may  be  some 
who  would  fain  pick  their  way  over  smooth 
paths,  and  be  content,  like  John  dunyan’s  “Mr. 
By  Ends, ’’  to  walk  with  Religion  when  she 
walks  on  the  sunny  side  in  silver  slippers.  But 
a  march  for  Jesus  Christ,  at  the  drum  tap  of 
Duty,  must  often  be  over  rough  roads,  and  up 
steep  hills,  and  in  the  teeth  of  tempests.  The 
Master  provides  for  us  neither  palanquin  or 
palace  car.  May  it  not  be  possible  that  among 
the  “many  mansions’’  there  may  be  some  in¬ 
ferior  quarters  for  those  who  have  barely  escaped 
hell,  and  yet  have  won  no  crown  ? 

The  blessing  pronounced  upon  Asher— whose 
country  was  rough  and  rugged — is  full  of  cheer 
to  all  true  Christians  who  strive  to  live  a  life 
that  they  need  not  be  ashamed  of.  “Thy  shoes 
shall  he  iron  and  brass,  and  as  thy  days  so  shall 
thy  strength  be.’’  Here  is  the  provision,  and 
here  is  the  promise.  God  never  asks  us  to  serve 
Him  at  our  own  charges;  and  He  never  scrimps 
us  as  to  the  provision  He  makes  for  us.  If  a 
genuine  life  of  service  is  to  be  a  march,  and 
often  a  tough  conflict,  it  is  His  to  give  us  the 
shoeing  and  His  to  furnish  the  armor.  Just 
look  a  moment  at  the  Christian’s  equipments. 

The  pathway  of  obedience  to  Christ  ever  leads 
us  into  an  unknown  region  with  the  morrow 
hidden  from  our  eyes.  The  sparks  of  our  own 
kindling  mislead  us;  therefore  God  has  given  us 
His  infallible  Word  as  a  lamp  for  our  feet,  and 
a  light  on  our  path.  That  Word  is  sure — 
straight,  solid,  unchangeable.  In  a  healthy, 
courageous,  Christian  life,  mere  frames  and 
emotions  play  but  little  part;  it  is  more  than 
jong,  sermon,  or  sajrament;  it  is  living  on 
principle  and  for  principles  as  unshakeable  as 
Gibraltar.  Parties  change,  creeds  change;  but 
the  principles  of  everlasting  right  and  truth  as 
laid  down  in  our  Bible  are  as  unchanging  as 
the  eternal  throne— the  same  yesterday,  to  day, 
and  forever.  Not  a  promise  in  that  Book  has 
ever  been  broken.  Not  a  false  direction  on  any 
of  its  pages.  What  does  your  Bible  say  ?  That 
is  enough.  That  Book  never  wears  out. 

The  life-road  leads  along  some  dizzy  and  peril¬ 
ous  places.  Satan  often  ices  the  track  with 
slippery  temptations.  In  social  life,  in  business, 
in  politics,  in  our  secret  heart  life,  too,  tbtse 
slippery  snares  are  encountered.  Then,  as  an 
Alpine  climber  puts  iron  spikes  into  the  stout 
bhoes  in  which  he  assails  an  ice  covered  peak, 
or  croeaes  a  glacier,  so  must  a  Christian  put 
under  hie  feet  the  shoes  spiked  with  Jesus 
Christ’s  commandments.  A  false  step  may  land 
us  over  the  precipice  with  the  broken  bones  of 
a  damaged  character,  or  ruined  influence. 
Three  things  every  Christian  must  do  who  wants 
to  have  a  safe,  strong,  steady  and  useful  life  in 
this  world  of  s'ns  and  snares;  he  must  seek 
constantly  to  know  Christ’s  will,  he  must  follow 
Christ’s  directions,  and  he  must  stay  close  by 
his  Master.  As  long  as  he  walks  uprightly,  he 
walks  surely.  I  don’t  believe  that  in  any  time 
of  perplexity,  or  under  any  stress  of  temptation, 
the  Christian  who  sincerely  prays  for  guidance 
and  then  bravely  obeys  the  voice  of  conscience, 
ever  goes  astray.  Whej  we  put  on  the  shoes  of 
obedience  and  a^k  to  be  upheld,  then  “as  our 
days,  so  shall  our  strength  be.’’ 

These  Bible  shoes  of  iron  and  brass,  being  of 
divine  manufacture,  never  wear  out.  There  is 
a  constant  waste  in  everything  appertaining  to 
our  mortal  bodies.  This  outward  man  is  perish¬ 
ing;  the  tent  is  waxing  old,  and  the  threads  apt 
to  grow  rotten;  but  the  “inward  man’’  where 
Christ  dwells,  is  renewed  day  by  day.  Increase  j 
of  years  brings  increase  of  knowledge,  increase 
of  experience,  and  increase  of  strength.  Every 
tough  climb  up  a  steep  hill  of  difficulty — in¬ 
stead  of  tiring  a  Christian  out.  makes  him  more 
athletic.  The  Indians  hold  that  when  a  warrior 


slays  an  enemy,  the  strength  of  that  slain  foe 
enters  into  his  own  blood.  This  is  true  in  the 
spiritual' life;  conquests  of  sin  and  Satan  give 
new  power;  the  sunset  of  every  day  of  duty 
done  leaves  a  good  man  or  a  good  woman  all  the 
stronger. 

As  we  advance  in  life  some  things  grow 
weaker.  Our  trust  on  an  arm  of  flesh  is  weak¬ 
ened.  We  rely  lees  on  our  fellow  creatures,  and 
we  learn  to  cease  from  man  whose  breath  is  in 
his  nostrils.  We  become  lees  sanguine  as  to 
great  and  sudden  results;  some  air  castles  are 
shattered  to  pieces.  But  trurt  in  the  Almighty 
arm  waxes  stronger.  Faith  in  the  infallible 
Book  increases  as  we  use  it  and  go  by  it  more 
fnd  more.  The  promises  grow  more  precious. 
And  those  stout  shoes  under  our  feet — those 
shoes  that  do  not  slip  or  slide  in  perilous 
temptations — those  shoes  that  stand  the  rough 
roads  of  daily  life — those  shoes  that  are  spiked 
with  Christ’s  commandments — those  shoes  of 
iron  that  God  gives  to  every  redeemed  and 
regenerated  soul  for  the  life-march — shall  last 
until  the  portals  of  the  Heavenly  Home  shall 
open  to  us! 


FROM  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

Los  Anoblks,  Cax...  Nov.  4, 1897. 

If  the  eulogiums  pronounced  in  all  the  news¬ 
papers  of  California  could  make  a  man  immortal. 
Ex  Justice  Stephen  J.  Field  is  already  in  im¬ 
mortality.  We  feel  that  he  belongs  to  this  coast 
—to  California  par  eo'ceRence ;  and  I  feel  with 
“H.  M.  F. ’’  that  if  hie  life  in  California  “were 
written  as  a  novel,  it  would  be  condemned  for 
its  improbability.’’  But,  without  dwelling  on 
the  many  links  which  bind  him  in  the  thought 
of  the  people  to  this  coast,  there  is  one  which 
will  be  unbroken  as  long  as  California  lasts. 
Unlike  any  other  State  of  the  Union,  this  com¬ 
monwealth,  stretching  the  length  of  a  lice  drawn 
from  Boston  to  Savannah,  wap  all  under  the 
land  titles  of  Spanish  and  Mexican  grants;  or 
as  Justice  Field  puts  it  in  his  remarkable  letter 
to  his  brethren  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  “A  new  nmpire  had  risen  in  the  West, 
whose  laws  were  those  of  another  country.  The 
land  titles  were  from  Spanish  and  Mexican 
grants,  both  of  which  were  often  overlaid  by  the 
claims  of  first  settlers.  To  bring  order  out  of 
this  confusion.  Congress  passed  an  act  providing 
for  another  seat  on  this  bench,  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  that  it  should  be  filled  by  some  one  familiar 
with  these  conflicting  titles  and  with  the  mining 
laws  of  the  coast,  and  it  so  happened  that,  as  I 
had  framed  the  principal  of  these  laws,  and  was, 
moreover,  chief  justice  of  California,  it  was  the 
wish  of  senators  and  representatives  of  this 
State,  as  well  as  of  those  from  Oregon,  that  I 
should  succeed  to  the  new  position.  At  their 
request,  Mr.  Lincoln  sent  my  name  to  the  Senate 
and  the  nomination  was  unanimously  confirmed.  ’’ 

Justice  Field’s  name  is  inseparably  connected 
in,  I  might  say,  a  multitudinous  way  with  this 
State  There  is  not  a  day  that  laws  framed  by 
him.  and  decisions  made  by  him,  are  not  quoted 
by  judges  and  by  advocates  in  the  courts  of 
California.  The  land  questions,  as  to  original 
grants,  present  titles,  etc.,  etc.,  form  a  constant 
subject  of  civil  litigation  in  every  country 
this  vast  State.  In  all  coming  time  these  laws 
and  these  decisions  will  be  appealed  to,  and 
they  form  a  monument  more  enduring  than 
braes  or  marble. 

Let  me,  however,  say  that  of  all  the  articles 
I  have  read,  occasioned  by  Justice  Field’s  retire¬ 
ment,  none  has  been  so  pleasing  to  me,  none 
has  gone  so  near  to  my  heart,  as  that  by  “H.  M. 
F, ’’  in  the  last  Evangelist,  entitled.  “From  the 
Nearer  Point  of  View”  That  “view’’  made 
me  exclaim,  Parnobile  fratrum  ! 

It  is  not  far  from  the  bench  to  the  pulpit — 
and  so  I  turn  to  one  of  the  pulpits  in  California. 
The  Immanuel  Presbyterian  Church  of  this  city, 
which  became  so  prosperous  and  etticient  under 
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the  lead  of  Dr.  Chicheeter  (now  of  the  First 
Preebyterian  Church  of  Chicago),  will  not  bo 
long  without  an  “under-shepherd.”  It  has 
called  (and  the  call  has  been  accepted)  Rev. 
Hugh  K.  Walker  of  the  Central  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Biltimore.  On  the  first  Bunday  in 
December,  he  is  to  preach  bis  first  sermon  in  Los 
Angeles. 

Mr  Walker  is  a  native  of  Tennessee.  His  tho- 
oligical  education  was  at  Aubnrn,  New  York, 
and  his  ministry  previous  to  his  pastorate  in  the 
Central  Church  of  Baltimore,  has  been  in  the 
South,  principally  at  Birmingham,  Alabama. 
Cast  Tenneseee  has  been  prolific  in  some  of  the 
prominent  characters  of  our  country.  Hawkins 
county in  which  Mr.  Walker  was  born,  was  the 
native  county  of  Admiral  Farragut,  President 
Johnson  and  of  that  original,  and  yet  sterling, 
character,  David  Crocket,  who,  as  the  French 
say,  first  “saw  the  light”  in  Hawkins  county, 
Tennessee,  one  hundred  and  eleven  years  ago. 

Rev.  Hugh  K.  Walker  is  still  a  young  man — 
only  36 — and  his  career  in  Alabama  and  in 
Maryland  has  shown  him  to  be  one  of  those  men 
who,  as  preachers  and  pastors,  have  made~(}eep 
impressions  upon  their  various  charges.  As  I 
have  read  letters,  drawn  forth  by  private  and 
official  correspondence  in  regard  to  Mr.  Walker, 
and  of  which  he  knew  nothing,  I  felt  that  the 
Pacific  coast  had  won  a  prize  in  securing'  him 
for  the  Los  Angeles  Immanuel  Church. 

The  testimony  of  his  brethren  in  the  minis¬ 
try,  both  in  Alabama  and  in  Maryland,  has 
been  striking  and  unanimous;  and  1  have  begged 
the  committee,  who  have  the  business  of  this 
call  in  hand,  to  allow  me  to  make  two  or  three 
extracts  from  this  correspondence,  which,  I  am 
sure,  will  be  enlightening  to  the  brethren  of  this 
coast,  and  of  interest  to  your  readers  in  general 
who  have  at  heart  the  welfare  of  our  Presby¬ 
terian  Church.  The  first  extract  is  from  a  letter 
of  Rev.  Dr.  Witherspoon,  of  the  First  Church  in 
Baltimore,  who  writes  as  follows: 

“Rev.  Hugh  K.  Walker  and  I  came  to  Balti¬ 
more  about  the  same  time.  In  his  installation 
at  the  Central  Church,  I  delivered  the  charge  to 
the  people.  He  is  my  fast  friend,  and  a  more 
genial,  lovable  man  it  would  be  difficult  to  find. 
Until  he  came  to  his  present  field,  I  knew  him 
but  slightly,  but  his  reputation  as  a  successful 
pastor  in  Birmingham,  Alabama,  was  established 
and  widely  extended.  In  the  Central  Church  of 
Baltimore,  his  ministry  has  been  acceptable, 
and,  considering  the  peculiar  conditions,  he 
has  had  good  success. 

“Rev.  H.  K.  Walker  as  a  man  and  as  a  min¬ 
ister  I  very  much  admire.  He  has  a  vigorous 
physique  to  begin  with,  and  can  stand  any  rea- 
'  sonable  amount  of  work.  With  a  robust  consti¬ 
tution  he  has  a  cheery,  optimistic  temperament, 
and  makes  friends  readily.  He  is  very  popular 
with  his  brethren  of  the  ministry,  and  is  much 
in  demand  for  extra  services.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  and  ranks 
high  as  a  preacher.  He  has  a  good  presence,  a 
resonant  voice  of  volume  sufficient,  and  speaks 
with  force  and  fluency.  He  is  very  earnest  in 
delivery,  and,  at  times,  he  attains  to  a  high 
degree  of  the  pathetic. 

“Upon  the  whole,  I  consider  him  a  first  class 
man.  As  preacher,  pastor  and  Presbyter  he  is 
well  furnished,  and,  I  believe,  will  do  good  ser 
vice  in  any  church  that  will  properly  support 
him  by  its  prayers,  its  sympathy  and  its  co¬ 
operation.” 

This  is  high  praise  from  one  who  has  been  the 
contemporary  of  Rev.  Mr.  Walker  in  Baltimore. 
But,  from  the  circumstances  of  his  former  resi¬ 
dence  in  California,  still  more  important  is  the 
testimony  of  Rev.  Dr.  J.  E.  Wheeler,  formerly 
pastor  of  the  Westminster  Church,  Sacramento. 
In  a  private  letter  to  my  friend.  Colonel  Ayers 
of  Southern  California,  he  says:  “My  Dear 
Colonel  Ayers:  I  have  happened  to  learn  that 
Rev.  Hugh  K.  Walker  of  this  city  is  spoken  of 
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as  a  suitable  successor  to  my  friend.  Dr.  Chi¬ 
cheeter,  in  the  pastorate  of  Immanuel  Church. 
Without  solicitation  from  anybody  I  wish  to 
say  a  word  on  thia  subject,  and  I  wish  to  say  it 
to  you,  as  you  know  I  am  not  given  to  enthusi 
asms.  After  most  ample  opportunities  for  form¬ 
ing  a  judgment,  1  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  Rev.  Mr.  Walker  would  not  suffer  by  com¬ 
parison  with  any  man  in  this  city;  and  the 
pulpit  of  Baltimore,  as  you  know,  is  not  with 

out  its  able  men . All  that  I  have  said 

will  be  abundantly  confirmed  by  the  facts  of  his 
pastoral  work  here  and  elsewhere.  Dr.  Chiches¬ 
ter  is  a  hard  man  to  follow,  but  Mr.  Wa'ker 
runs  no  special  risks  in  undertaking  it  should 
he  be  called  to  do  so.” 

And  then  in  a  letter  in  response  to  J.  Shirley 
Ward  of  Los  Angeles,  making  further  inquiries. 
Rev.  Dr.  Wheeler  writes:  “There  are  not  many 
men  in  the  ministry  of  our  church  who  can 
successfully  meet  the  peculiar  conditions  of 
California  work.  I  speak  after  an  experience  of 
ten  years  in  that  work  as  pastor  of  the  First 
Church  in  the  capitol  of  the  State,  and,  after¬ 
wards,  as  Professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary. 
With  my  knowledge  of  the  field,  and  my  knowl 
edge  of  the  man,  I  should  say  tbat,  in  my  judg 
ment,  you  would  make  no  mistake  in  calling 
Mr.  Walker.  He  is  an  al^e  and  an  attractive 
preacher;  thorough  in  his  preparation;  and 
extemporaneous  in  his  delivery.  He  is  a  mao 
of  quick  sympathy  and  generous  impulses,  com 
bining,  indeed,  many  of  the  qualities  which  go 
to  make  the  successful  pastor.  He  has  a  certain 
vigor  and  alertness,  a  heartiness  of  manner, 
which  would  make  him  especially  agreeable  in 
bis  social  intercourse  with  the  California  people. 
But  with  it  all  he  is  a  man  of  prudence,  know 
ing  when  to  speak,  and  what  to  speak,  and 
whatever  may  be  the  value  of  this  characteristic 
elsewhere,  it  is  at  a  premium  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  Dr.  Chichester  I  know  well;  he  is  my 
friend,  and  has  rendered  me  services  in  the  past. 
I  have  talked  with  him  time  and  again  of  his 
wonderful  work  in  Los  Angeles;  and  when  he 
resigned  I  said  to  an  Elder,  his  personal  friend, 
here  (Baltimore):  “Who  can  succeed  Chiches¬ 
ter?”  I  do  not  know  a  man  who  will  run  less 
risk  in  doing  so  than  the  gentleman  about  whom 
you  have  written.” 

Surely  the  people  of  Los  Angeles,  and  partic¬ 
ularly  the  Immanuel  Church,  are  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated  on  obtaining  the  services  of  such  an  active 
Christian  leader.  J.  C.  Fletcher. 

AN  INTKRESTING  MEKTINO. 

The  celebratirn  of  the  Seventy  ninth  Anni¬ 
versary  of  the  New  York  Port  Society,  of  which 
we  spoke  last  week,  will  take  place  next  Sunday 
evening.  November  2l8t,  at  the  Broadway  Taber¬ 
nacle.  Thirty- fourth  street  and  Broadway.  The 
President  of  the  Society,  Mr.  William  H.  H. 
Moore,  will  preside.  A  report  of  the  work  will 
be  read  by  Rev.  Samuel  Boult,  pastor  of  the 
Mariner’s  Church,  and  brief  testimonies  will  be 
given  by  Japanese,  Spanish,  Scandinavian  and 
Lettish  Sailor  Converts,  and  there  will  be  ad¬ 
dresses  from  Rev.  Dr.  V.  V.  Raymond  of  Union 
College,  and  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke.  All  are 
cordially  invited. 

ENDEAVOKER’8  RALLY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  City 
Local  Union  of  Christian  Endeavor  will  be  held 
Thursday  evening,  November  18tb,  1897,  at  the 
Lexington  Avenue  Baptist  Church,  corner  of 
One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  street.  The  pastor. 
Rev.  J.  L.  Campbell,  D.  D.,  will  conduct  the 
opening  exercises  and  welcome  the  Endeavorers. 
The  Presidents  of  the  six  districts  will  report  on 
the  year’s  work  in  their  respective  districts, 
followed  by  the  Local  Union  officers  and  the 
chairmen  of  the  standing  committees.  Much 
good  work  has  been  done,  and  this  annual  review 
will  be  helpful  to  the  workers  and  interesting 
to  their  friends.  These  reports  will  be  followed 
by  tbat  of  the  nominating  committee  and  the 
election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 


WIIALEKS  WRECKED  IN  THE  NORTHERN  SEAS. 

Last  week  we  gave  our  readers  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Marsh,  the  brave  young  physician,  who, 
accompanied^  only  by  his  newly  married  wife, 
has  gone  to  Point  Barrow,  the  most  Northern 
missionary  station  in  the  world.  Our  Chicago 
correspondent  furnishes  some  further  details, 
as  to  whale  ships  caught  in  the  ice,  or  wrecked 
on  that  stormy  coast,  that  will  be  of  interest  to 
our  readers : 

About  the  8th  of^August  the  whaler  “Newark” 
got  caught  in  the  ice  and  was  carried  by  Point 
Barrow  in*  the  fioes,  about  four  knots  an  hour. 
The  “Bear,”  (the  Government  ship  sent  North 
every  year  to'carry  relief  to  shipwrecked  sailors, ) 
stood,  by,  but  the  pack  was  so  dense  that  no 
help  could  be  given  in  saving  the  vessel.  The 
“Bear”  picked  up  the  captain,  his  wife  and  six 
men  who'had  carried  the  small  boat  over  the  ice 
to  the  open  water.  Mrs.  Marsh  fitted  out  the 
captain’s  wife,  Mrs.  Whitesides,  with  woman’s 
wear,  as'when'the  Bear  picked  her  up  she  had 
on  a  union  suit  and  native  coat,  trousers  and 
boots  I  Thirty'others  of  the  crew  of  forty  seven 
started  out  'on  the  ice,  but  only  sixteen  were 
left  when  the  company  was  picked  up  by  the 
“Thrasher,”  another  whaler.  Fourteen  bad 
perished  on  the  ice,  for  lack  of  food  and  shelter. 
Arriving  at  Point  Barrow,  Dr.  Marsh  ministered 
to  their  needs.  All’were  temporarily  unbalanced 
mentally,  their  feet  were  frost  bitten,  one  was 
partially  paralyzed.  All  will  fully  recover  unless 
it  be  the  man  who'is  paralyzed. 

The  last  statement  in  the  letter  is  that  all  of 
the  whaling ,.veesel9_^were  fast  in  the  ice.  The 
“Jeanie”  by  which  [Dr.  and  Mrs.  Marsh  came 
to  Point  Barrow^is  frozen  in  two  hundred  miles 
east  of  tbat  place.  Fortunately  the  “Thrasher” 
the  vessel  to  which  Dr.  Marsh  entrusted  his 
letter  got  away  from  the  ice  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  vessels  are  still  in  the..far  North  with  the 
certainty,  almost,  of  being  crushed  like  egg 
shells  by  the  upheaval  and  pressure  of  the  ice. 
There  are  provisions  enough  at  Point  Barrow, 
including  what  is  likely  to  be  secured  by  hunt¬ 
ing,  to  last  twenty  five  people  one  year;  and  it 
is  probable  that  as  many  as  three  hundred  men 
from  the  whalers  will  attempt  to  reach  Point 
Barrow.  If  even  the  majority 'get,  there,  what 
will  they  do  for  food  ?  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  has  been  importuned  to  arrange  for  a 
relief  expedition  to  be  sent  at  once.  Dr.  Marsh 
urged  in  his  letter  that  everybody  use  his  infiu- 
ence  with  his  congressman  to  effect  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  Refuge' Station  at  Point  Barrow. 
“Do  it  to  protect  us,”  writes  the  brave  young 
missionary.  It  is  stated  in^the  daily  papers 
tbat  there  is  plenty  of  food  at  Point  Barrow, 
but  that  this  is  not  correct  is  evident  from  Dr. 
Marsh’s  letter.  Clarence  G.  Reynolds. 

ORANGE  TALLEY  SOCIAL  INSTITUTE. 

Under  the  above  name  there  has  been  organ¬ 
ized  in  Orange,  New  Jersey,  the  second  Social 
Settlement  in  the  State.  It  is  located  in  the 
southern  portion  of  the  city  in  the  midst  of  the 
hat  factories  and  the  dense  population  tbat  sur 
rounds  them.  A  large  and  commodious  house 
has  been  procured,  and  under  the  leadership  of 
Mr.  Bryant  Venable,  the  head  worker,  the  work 
begun  but  eight  months  ago  has  reached  large 
proportions.  Already  there  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  a  kindergarten,  two  boys’  clubs,  classes 
in  embroidery,  physical  culture,  and  literature, 
a  night  school,  and  a  class  in  manual  training. 

Besides  these  there  are  also  a  Men’s  Bowling 
Club  and  a  Civic  League.  The  pressing  need 
at  the  present  is  for  one  or  two  more  resident 
workers,  either  men  or  women  who  can  devote 
at  least  their  evenings  to  the  Institute.  Any  one 
desiring  to  know  more  of  the  work  can  obtain 
information  by  writing  to  Mr.  Bryant  Venable, 
Orange  Valley,  New  Jersey. 
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POLITICS  AND  RELIGION. 

Homeb,  Micb.,  Kov.  15, 1897. 
Deab  Dr.  Field  :  Having  been  a  subscriber  end 
coustant  reader  of  the  Evangelist  for,  lol  these 
many  years,  and  an  admirer  of  its  very  readable 
articles  and  editorials  over  the  well  known  initials 
of  “H.  M.  F.,”  permit  a  friendly  criticism  from  one 
who  is  ( [  think)  a  couple  of  years  your  senior,  and 
can,  therefore,  claim  the  right  of  an  elder  brother. 

Ill  the  main,  I  find  myself  coinciding  and  approv¬ 
ing  your  utterances  on  the  public  questions  of  the 
day.  But  for  some  weeks  past  it  has  seemed  to  the 
writer  that,  in  discussing  the  election  in  “  Greater 
New  York”  and  the  politics  connected  therewith, 
somr  of  your  articles  were  not  only  harsh  and  vitu 
perative,  but  unwise  and  impolitic. 

Neither  were  they  quite  the  thing  for  a  high  toned 
religious  journal,  many  of  whose  readers,  while  as 
anxious  to  secure  the  results  so  much  to  be  desired, 
may  honestly  differ  as  to  the  means  and  measures 
necessary  to  secure  such  results. 

Nothing  is  ever  gained  to  a  good  cause  by  denun¬ 
ciation  of  others  equally  desirous  of  promoting  that 
cause,  but  through  other  agencies.  Constituted  as 
society  is,  there  will  be  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
the  iiest  and  surest  methods  to  success.  There 
always  have  been  and  doubtless  always  will  be 
political  parties  and  political  leaders.  Call  them 
“bosses”  or  any  other  opprobrious  name— the  fact 
remains,  and  it  is  not  wise  to  ignore  it. 

If  both  the  old  parties  in  “Greater  New  York,” 
rank  and  file  and  leaders  as  well,  have  become  so 
corrupt  that  they  cannot  be  trusted  and  may  appro¬ 
priately  be  denounced  as  “thieves”  and  “robbers,” 
then  certainly  there  is  pressing  need  of  home  mis¬ 
sionary  work  in  the  first  city  of  our  nation. 

I  may  be  somewhat  prejudiced,  but  as  an  old  time 
Republican,  who  assisted  in  the  organization  of  the 
party,  “under  the  oaks,  at  Jackson,”  Mich.,  I  cannot 
believe  the  “grand  old  Republican  party”  has  be¬ 
come  so  demoralized,  or  that  such  men  as  General 
Tracy,  Mayor  Strong  and  President  McKinley,  or 
even  Senator  Platt,  would  lend  aid  to  schemes  of 
robbery  and  corruption.  In  charity  I  must  conclude 
otherwise.  “  Judge  not  that  ye  be  not  judged.” 

_  G.  H.  F. 

“Faithful  are  the  wounds  of  a  friend,’*  and 
he  is  a  poor  Editor,  who,  in  the  conflicts  of  the 
day,  is  not  as  ready  to  take  blows  as  to  give 
them.  Not  only  are  we  willing  to  give  place  to 
a  letter  like  the  above  (which,  by  the  way,  is 
the  only  rebuke  that  we  have  received  in  all 
these  weeks,  though  others  may  have  agreed 
with  it),  but  we  are  very  glad  to  be  “called  to 
order,’’  as  it  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  deliver 
our  soul,  for  we  do  this  day  confess  our  sine 
and  wickedness  before  Qod,  not  that  we  have 
spoken  now,  but  that  we  have  so  long  kept 
silence  before! 

We  look  upon  our  American  politics  as  one  of 
the  most  demoralizing  influences  in  our  country. 
Not  that  there  is  anything  wrong  in  our  form 
of  government,  which  is  “of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people. ’’  This  is  an  ideal 
constitution  of  a  state,  which  is  intended  to  draw 
out  all  that  is  manly  in  us,  in  the  exercise  of 
our  rights,  as  being  one  and  all  parte  of  our 
great  system  of  government. 

Such  was  the  theory.  But  what  is  the  fact, 
as  shown  in  the  government  of  our  cities  and 
States  ?  We  are  ruled,  not  by  ourselves,  not  by 
the  people  as  a  body,  but  by  a  set  of  men,  some 
of  whom  are  without  the  slightest  claim  to  influ¬ 
ence,  or  even  to  respectability,  and  who  yet,  by 
their  impudence,  push  themselves  to  the  front, 
and  claim  a  right  td  control  public  affairs. 


Of  course,  if  they  claimed  precedence  on  the 
ground  of  superior  ability,  they  would  soon  be¬ 
come  a  public  laughing  stock,  as  they  could  not 
open  their  mouths  without  betraying  their  igno¬ 
rance  and  their  conceit.  But  they  have  a  more 
effective  way  of  making  their  power  felt.  As 
soon  as  a  man  can  get  a  few  followers  in  the 
Legislature,  just  enough  to  be  able  to  turn  the 
balance  in  a  close  vote,  he  lets  it  be  known 
among  financial  companies  and  corporations, 
that  it  would  be  well  for  them  to  retain  him  in 
their  service,  unless  they  wish  to  get  a  “knock 
over’’  from  an  unexpected  quarter,  and  they  are 
such  cowards  that  they  often  yield,  and  the 
more  they  yield  the  more  they  are  in  his  power. 

Having  thus  got  the  sinews  of  war,  the  boss 
uses  this  fund  to  bribe  members  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture,  and  so  creates  an  imperium  in  imperio — 
a  secret  power  that  directs  legislation,  or  blocks 
it  at  his  will. 

Is  there  any  more  dangerous  element  in  our 
system  of  government?  Is  there  anything  more 
debasing  to  all  parties,  the  briber  and  the  bribed, 
the  spoilpr  and  the  spoiled  ? 

When  I  was  travelling  across  the  desert,  we 
were  one  day  stopped  by  robbers.  1  was  sitting 
on  my  camel,  and  for  the  first  time  in  my  life 
was  able  to  look  into  the  barrels  of  loaded  guns 
pointed  at  me  I  Ih^  situation  was  interesting, 
but  I  cannot  say  that  it  was  exhilirating.  But 
the  crisis  was  over  in  a  few  minutes  when 
one  of  our  Arabs  stepped  forward  and  whis¬ 
pered  to  the  chief  of  the  party  that  threat 
ened  us,  that  we  had  already  paid  to  the  chief 
of  another  tribe  what  might  be  called  “blood 
money,’’  which  was  accepted  as  guaranteeing  us 
a  free  passage  across  the  whole  desert.  That 
represents  exactly  the  place  of  a  boss.  He  may 
be  a  high  personage  according  to  the  usage  of 
hie  tribe,  but  he  is  after  money,  and  the 
quicker  we  hand  it  over,  the  better  ! 

This  is  the  special  business  of  Tom  Platt  by 
which  he  thinks  he  earns  an  honest  living.  If 
our  correspondent  is  of  the  same  opinion,  we 
should  like  to  have  him  show  wherein  stopping 
a  legislature  from  passing  an  honest  bill  is  any 
better  than  stopping  a  railway  train  to  rob  the 
passengers,  or  picking  pockets  in  a  crowd  in 
Broadway.  I  will  not  compare  him  to  a  high¬ 
way  robber,  who  at  least  takes  the  risks  of  hie 
“profession.’’  This  “bleeding’’  of  corporations 
by  the  gentle  way  of  “asking  for  a  subscription 
to  the  organization’’  is  more  like  “tapping  a 
till, ’’ or  playing  the  sneak  thief  in  Broadway. 
No  smooth  words  can  raise  such  a  calling  above 
contempt,  and  it  is  the  tolerance  given  to  such 
a  way  of  “raising  the  wind’’  that  has  degraded 
the  business  of  legislation,  and  made  us  almost 
ashamed  of  our  country.  H.  M.  F. 


We  have  good  news  of  our  friend.  Dr.  George 
C.  Seibert,  who  comes  out  of  a  bondage  of  six 
weeks  in  the  hospital,  and  is  pronounced  com¬ 
fortably  convalescent  after  the  very  serious  sur¬ 
gical  operaiton  to  which  he  submitted  in  order 
to  save  his  life.  He  has  passed  through  the 
“valley  of  the  shadow,’’  sustained  by  a  strong 
faith,  a  cheerful  spirit  and  a  brave  heart,  and 
his  return  to  his  lovely  home  at  Glen  Ridge, 
New  Jersey,  is  a  reunion  of  his  charming  family 
that  brightens  all  the  world.  Tfiere  is  joy  to¬ 
day  in  that  house  which  only  God’s  dear  chil¬ 
dren  know,  and  which  the  psalms  of  exultant 
trust  and  love  can  only  fitly  express.  The  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  Theological  School  are  prepared  to 
give  a  royal  greeting  to  their  beloved  friend  and 
father  in  the  Gospel,  and  the  gladness  of  this 
recovery  compensates  in  a  wonderful  way,  as  our 
Father  wisely  ordains,  for  the  sorrow  of  these 
anxious  days.  The  friends  of  Dr.  Seibert 
through  the  German  publications  of  the  Tract 
House  are  a  great  host  who  will  join  with  his 
more  intimate  circle  to  make  hie  return  to 
work  a  real  jubilee.  The  Evangelist  very  beart- 
!  ily  repeats  these  songs  of  joy  and  thanksgiving. 


A  REMARKABLE  CAREER. 

It  is  just  fifty  years  since  I  first  saw  Paris.  It 
was  near  the  end  of  1847  that  I  began  to  wander 
along  the  quays  of  the  Seine  as  I  had  already 
along  the  quays  of  the  Thames.  In  those  days 
there  were  not  so  many  Americans  in  Paris  as 
now,  although  medical  students  seemed  to  think 
it  added  somewhat  to  their  fitness  for  their  pro¬ 
fession  to  have  spent  a  few  months  in  the  French 
capital.  Whether  it  did  or  not,  there  waq  one 
department  of  surgery  in  which  America  had 
something  to  give  in  return  for  what  it  might 
receive.  Even  at  that  early  day  American  den¬ 
tists  had  a  reputation  for  a  skill  that  was  not 
piosseesed  by  Frenchmen  or  Englishmen.  There 
were  several  Americans  already  established  in  the 
French  capital.  Among  these,  the  latest  whom  I 
remember  waa  a  young  man  from  Philadelphia  by 
the  name  of  Thomas  W.  Evans,  who  had  what 
might  almost  be  called  a  genius  in  his  profession, 
so  quick  was  bis  eye  and  so  deft  his  fingers,  as 
to  take  away  much  of  the  fear  of  pain  in  an 
operation,  for  it  was  before  the  days  of  anaes¬ 
thetics.  He  also  was  the  first  to  introduce 
gold  in  the  filling  of  teeth,  which  was  more 
agreeable  to  the  grandes  dames  of  Paris.  When 
the  Revolution  of  1848  turned  out  the  old  rulers 
of  France,  and  placed  Napoleon  III.  on  the 
throne,  he  became  a  favorite  of  the  Empress 
Eugenie,  and  had  the  patronage  of  the  Court 
till  the  fall  of  Napoleon  in  1870,  when  he  bad  an 
opportunity  to  show  his  gratitude  in  a  way  that 
will  never  be  forgotten. 

The  war  into  which  France  had  rushed  so 
madly  did  not  turn  out  as  the  French  had  ex¬ 
pected.  Instead  of  victories  on  the  border  came 
the  news  of  defeat  after  defeat,  till  on  the  fourth 
of  September,  Marshal  McMahon  surrendered  at 
Sedan  with  hie  whole  army,  and  Napoleon  III. 
was  a  prisoner ! 

As  soon  as  this  news  reached  Pans,  the  pop¬ 
ulace  were  ready  for  a  revolution,  and  the 
mob  began  to  move  toward  the  Tuilleries.  The 
Empress  saw  her  danger,  and  fleeing  through 
the  long  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  threw  herself 
into  a  cab  with  but  a  single  attendant  and  drove 
as  fast  as  they  could,  through  the  long  avenue 
of  the  Champs  Elysees  to  toe  Arch  of  Triumph 
to  escape  from  the  city.  Fortunately  Dr.  Evans 
bad  built  a  house  near  the  Arch.  Driving  to 
the  door,  she  called  for  the  doctor.  He  was  at 
dinner  with  friends,  when  the  message  came  to 
him  that  a  lady  was  waiting  who  must  see  him 
immediately.  Rising  from  the  table,  he  found 
the  Empress !  Here  was  a  difficulty,  to  keep 
her  concealed  for  the  night,  and  to  get  her 
out  of  Paris,  for  the  whole  city  was  in  a  state 
of  excitement.  In  the  early  morning  be  took 
her  in  a  coupe,  and  hiding  herself  as  much 
as  she  could  (probably  it  was  the  first  time  in 
her  life  that  the  Empress  of  France  was  under 
the  necessity  of  “making  herself  small’’),  the 
doctor  put  himself  very  much  “en  Mdence,"  and 
seemed  to  be  absorbed  in  the  morning  paper, 
which  was  full  of  the  exciting  news  of  the  war, 
and  thus  passed  the  guard  at  the  gate  without 
exciting  suspicion,  and  when  he  had  got  far 
from  the  city  turned  towards  a  watering  place  on 
the  coast  where  his  wife  was  at  the  time,  which 
be  succeeded  in  reaching  safely.  Happily  there 
was  in  port  a  yacht  belonging  to  an  Englishman, 
whom  he  persuaded  to  take  the  Empress  on 
board,  and  Dr.  Evans  did  not  leave  her  till  she 
had  crossed  the  Channel,  and  she  was  safe  under 
the  flag  of  England. 

This  escape  was  the  talk  of  all  Paris  and  all 
Europe,  and  Americans  were,  of  course,  very 
proud  that  one  of  their  countrymen  should 
have  played  such  a  part,  but  to  get  all  the 
thrilling  details  of  it  one  should  hear  the 
story  from  himself,  as  I  did  in  1875— not  five 
years  after  the  event.  While  travelling  along  the 
Rhine,  at  one  of  the  stations  a  gentleman,  lojk- 
ing  out  of  a  carriage  window,  called  me  by 
name,  and  recalled  himself  to  my  recollection  as 
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Dr.  Evaoe,  whpm  I  had  known  in  Paris  half 
a  century  before.  Of  course,  I  was  eager  to  have 
the  thrilling  story  from  his  own  lips,  and  felt 
(as  who  could  help  it?)  proud  of  the  courage 
and  gallantry  of  my  countryman. 

The  overthrow  of  the  second  Empire  deprived 
him  of  his  royal  friends  in  Paris,  fiut  happily 
he  had  no  need  of  patronage,  even  of  the  high¬ 
est,  for  he  was  so  well  known  throughout  the 
Continent  that  he  was  called  to  almost  every 
royal  family.  Only  a  few  months  since  he  came 
to  this  country  t(f  bring  the  remains  of  his  wife 
to  be  laid  in  the  old  churchyard  in  Philadelphia 
where  he  will  now  be  laid  beside  her.  As  they 
had  no  children,  his  large  fortune  will  probably 
be  given  to  public  objects— part  in  the  country 
of  his  birth,  and  the  other  in  that  country  of 
France  which  he  loved  so  well,  and  in  which  he 
gained  his  fortune  and  his  fame.  H.  M.  F. 

SHELDON  JACKSON  IN  WASHINGTON. 

Or  Sheldon  Jackson,  the  Moderator  of  our 
Presbyterian  Assembly,  on  his  return  last  week 
from  his  summer  duties  in  Alaska,  finds  him¬ 
self  under  most  exacting  demands.  Of  course, 
there  was  a  large  accumulation  of  office  business 
requiring  his  attention,  but  the  next  morning 
after  his  arrival  he  had  to  give  time  to  an 
extended  newspaper  interview.  Friday  he  ad 
dressed  a  large  meeting  in  Baltimore;  Sabbath 
he  preached  twice  in  Trenton,  New  Jersey;  Mon 
day  he  spoke  in  New  York  at  the  250th  anniver 
sary  of  the  adoption  of  the  Westminster  Stand¬ 
ards.  Taking  the  night  train,  he  was  in  Wash¬ 
ington  in  season  to  answer  the  request  of  the 
Secretary  of  War  for  a  Conference  and  then  to 
be  called  before  the  Cabinet  to  give  information. 
The  next  day  in  addition  to  the  constant  de 
maads  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  he 
was  called  into  a  long  consultation  with  the 
Secetary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral. 

After  a  service  of  twenty  years  in  the  Arctic 
rag  ions  amid  great  exposures  and  trials,  pro¬ 
moting  the  establishment  of  mission  schools  and 
churches,  and  establishing  and  supervising 
schools  for  the  government,  and  giving  to  the 
national  officers  premonitions  of  the  necessities 
of  our  Alaskan  population;  solving  the  problem 
of  food  and  raiment  for  the  natives  and  of  trans¬ 
portation  of  mail  and  supplies  for  imperilled 
fishermen  and  exposed  miners,  he  has.  at  length, 
reached  beyond  the  point  where  attention  is 
grudgingly  or  indifferently  given,  if  at  all,  to 
his  pleadings  and  now  our  President  and  Cabi¬ 
net  turn  to  him,  as  to  no  other,  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  demanded  by  the  exigences  of  our  miners 
and  whalers. 

Friday  evening,  he  is  to  be  the  lecturer 
before  the  Geographical  Society,  which  includes 
the  body  of  scientific  people  at  the  capitol ;  and 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  him  on  an¬ 
other  evening  in  the  parlors  of  one  of  the  Cabi 
net  officers  to  give  an  illustrated  lecture  before 
the  President  and  Cabinet  and  their  wives. 


Western  Reserve  University  sends  out  a  series 
of  reports  from  the  several  schools  in  lieu  of  the 
wonted  catalogue.  The  President’s  report  is 
remarkable  for  its  manly  grasp  of  all  college  in¬ 
terests.  requirements,  aims  and  results,  a  true 
“State  paper.’’  as  suggestive  to  all  educators,  as 
it  must  be  satisfactory  to  his  own  board  and 
faculty;  stimulating  alike  to  students  and 
friends  of  this  Western  Oxford.  Dr.  Thwing 
has  the  true  university  idea  and  with  him  the 
expanding  of  old  Western  Reserve  College  at 
Hudson  into  the  great  family  of  schools  on 
Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland,  has  been  a  well 
thought  out  scheme  in  which  nothing  of  value 
has  been  lost  and  much  power  and  scope  have 
been  gained.  The  rich  men  and  women  of  that 
most  beautiful  and  prosperous  city  have  done 
well  for  the  university;  but  their  opportunity 
enlarges  with  itsgrowth.  Cleveland  has  adopted 
the  school  that  left  its  old  seat  and  came  to  be  a 
part  of  its  social  and  civil  life. 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Speer  is  to  speak  in  Dr.  Sam¬ 
ple’s  church.  West  Twenty-third  street  near 
Seventh  avenue,  next  Sunday  evening,  at  7.45. 


THE  RIGHTS  OF  SMALL  CHURCHES. 

The  question  of  several  churches  for  small 
communities  must  be  settled  by  the  people  con¬ 
cerned  and  not  by  the  public  at  large,  or  by  a 
theoretical  economy  of  funds  and  organizations. 
It  is  a  case  of  the  individual  against  the  mass, 
when  the  individual  is  personally  concerned  and 
the  mass  only  as  an  outside  observer.  You  can 
build  one  church  for  a  village  or  community 
large  enough  for  all  and  insist  on  its  common 
use,  and  only  those  who  can  use  it  to  suit  them¬ 
selves  will  comply  with  your  wishes,  and  the 
rest  will  stay  at  home  or  take  to  the  most  con¬ 
venient  hall  or  stable.  That  is  human  nature, 
and  the  right  to  worship  as  one  prefers.  You 
can  change  the  one  as  easily  as  you  abrogate  the 
other.  That  is  one  thing  to  be  considered. 

Here  is  another.  Individual  peculiarities  are 
the  more  pronounced  in  small  places,  and  if 
they  are  objectionable  to  any,  in  the  narrow 
limits  of  a  local  meeting  they  become  intolera¬ 
ble.  A  man  whom  you  could  tolerate  amid  a 
thousand  others,  becomes  an  insufferable  close 
neighbor.  To  hear  some  men  and  women  too, 
once  in  a  while  in  a  crowd,  might  not  utterly  de 
moralize  one’s  spirit,  but  to  be  compelled  to  hear 
them  at  close  quarters  every  day,  certainly  would. 
The  places  where  neighborhood  means  entire 
congeniality  of  manners  and  spirit  are  ths  rarest; 
in  new  regions,  they  are  quite  impossible.  Take 
one  of  our  old  towns  as  an  example.  You  need 
not  go  to  the  prairies  to  see  why  men  want  room 
to  be  by  themselves.  Who  can  forget  this  f 

And  there  is  yet  another.  Why  should  a  fam¬ 
ily  grow  up  in  a  strange  church  rather  than  have 
one  of  their  own  ?  That  is  the  crucial  question. 
You  may  say:  “Any  church  is  good  enough, ’’ 
but  nobody  acts  on  that  principle  who  has  any 
decided  tastes  or  declared  princples.  The  most 
excellent  of  strange  churches  is  not  the  place 
for  me  or  my  children.  What  does  the  mother 
church  mean  when  she  asks  money  for  Home 
Missions  ?  If  she  is  not  to  care  for  her  children 
that  are  scattered  abroad,  what  then  ?  Is  our 
work  only  one  of  primary  evangelization  ?  The 
right  of  a  man  to  bring  up  his  family  in  his 
own  church  is  the  foundation  of  Home  Missions. 
Deny  him  that,  and  your  scheme  is  a  sham. 

Well,  then,  why  should  the  abuse  of  a  right 
here  and  there  raise  so  much  outcry  against  a 
system  designed  to  protect  such  holy  rights  ? 
No  doubt  new  towns  are  often  ambitious  to  have 
many  churches ;' no  doubt  zealous  men  make 
mistakes  and  sometimes  claim  too  much.  But 
yet  the  fact  remains,  that  a  man  will  never 
crowd  himself  up  against  uncongenial  neighbors 
to  worship  in  common,  merely  for  the  sake  of 
it;  and  he  will  claim  his  right  to  have  his  fam 
ily  rightly  trained  so  long  us  he  loves  the  church 
of  his  fathers. 

A  case  in  point  is  before  us.  Our  church  at 
Katonab  is  celebrating  i's  first  quarter  century 
with  ereat  gladness  at  home  and  universal  con 
gratulalions  abroad.  At  the  time  of  its  organi- 
zaticn  conservative  views  nearly  prevented  the 
movement.  There  were  Bedford  and  Mt.  Kisco 
near,  and  a  large  Methodist  Church  holding  the 
ground  by  right  of  years.  But  there  were  Pres¬ 
byterian  families  there  and  they  desired  a  church 
of  their  own.  We  could  do  no  other  than  grant 
their  right  aud  aid  in  fulfilling  their  desire. 
For  a  few  years  funds  were  granted,  hut  not  for 
long.  The  young  pastor  built  himself  into  the 
church  and  with  such  helpers  as  were  around 
him  succes-r  meant  growth  and  grace  and  love. 
Twenty-five  years  have  made  the  wisdom  of  that 
beginning  show  like  inspired  prophecy.  The 
line  of  church  extension  is  as  definite  as  the 
rights  of  church  people  to  their  birthright  ordi¬ 
nances  and  it  is  as  direct  to  its  end  as  a  decree 
of  God. 

Another  case  is  yet  closer  to  us.  For  many 
years  the  indefinite  territory  beyond  Yonkers 
known  as  Hastings-upon-Hudoon,  has  bad  but 
one  church,  and  that  in  our  “Dutch’’  connec¬ 


tion.  Some  Presbyterians  found  the  place  “too 
strait’’  for  them  and  taking  a  lease  of  a  deserted 
Baptist  Church  began  services  of  our  order. 
Their  claim  to  recognition  was  granted  and  they 
grow  on  in  that  right,  while  some  doubt  and 
objectors  are  even  heard  in  Presbytery.  But 
the  right  of  a  small  church  to  exist  is  as  sacred 
as  the  right  of  a  baby  born  into  the  family,  and 
to  stifie  its  breath  and  bush  its  cry  is  heathen¬ 
ism  and  not  Christianity.  Let  the  small 
churches  live  I  Help  them  to  grow  as  your  own 
child  I  R.  A.  S. 

HOPEFUL  PHASES  OF  MISSIONARY  WORK. 

The  student  of  missions,  when  he  first  begins 
his  investigation  of  world  wide  work,  is  im 
pressed  with  the  magnitude  of  the  enterprise. 
Hitherto  he  has  had  but  a  faint  conception  of 
the  missionary  problem  which  God  has  given 
for  the  church  to  solve.  Having  studied  the 
subject,  he  now  sees  millions  of  souls  in  China 
living  in  superstition,  sin,  and  idolatry.  When 
he  turns  to  India,  he  discovers  that  its  peoples 
are  wholly  preoccupied  with  old  faiths  which 
are  a  formidable  barrier  to  the  Gospel.  Africa, 
after  thorough  investigation,  becomes  “darkest 
Africa.’’  Mohammedanism,  the  student  of  mis¬ 
sions,  learns  for  the  first  time,  is  the  most  active 
and  violent  enemy  to  Christianity.  He  further¬ 
more  discovers  that  not  only  is  the  work  to  be 
done  very  great,  but  that  the  church  at  home  is 
not  at  all  adequate  to  the  work  set  before  it. 
He  is  mortified  to  find  even  good  men  and  women 
in  the  home  church  who  are  opposed  to  missions. 
Even  if  the  student  does  not  become  a  pessi¬ 
mist,  how  natural  that  he  should  exclaim,  “Who 
is  sufficient  for  these  things?’’ 

It  is  not  right,  however,  to  dwell  too  much 
upon  the  magnitude,  and  difficulties  of  mission¬ 
ary  work.  The  bells  of  hope  and  good  cheer  are 
ringing  all  over  the  world. 

“  Ring  out  the  darkness  of  the  land 

Ring  In  the  Christ  that  is  to  be.” 

Some  of  the  hopeful  phases  of  missionary  work 
are  here  enumerated. 

1.  Protestantism  is  now  the  most  vigorous 
form  of  Christianity.  It  stands  for  regenera¬ 
tion,  and  education.  The  Church  of  England 
is  not  dying.  The  spirit  of  Martin  Luther  has 
not  left  the  earth.  Methodism  is  a  living  force 
in  the  world.  Presbyterianism  is  yet  a  Gib¬ 
raltar  of  the  faith.  The  Baptist  Church  marches 
on  like  an  army  with  banners. 

2.  Our  Missionary  Boards  are  showing  signs 
of  recovery.  The  Baptist  Board  of  Missions  has 
cleared  off  its  heavy  debt.  The  Methodist  Epis¬ 
copal  Church  will  soon  liquidate  its  last  dollar 
of  indebtedness.  The  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  after  a  most  persistent  effort, 
has  cleared  away  its  old  debt.  Other  churches 
are  do'ng  heroic  work. 

.3.  The  young  people  are  putting  their  vigor 
and  enthusiasm  into  the  missionary  enterprise. 
They  are  giving  their  energies,  prayers,  and 
means  to  extend  the  kingdom  of  G(^  amo 'g 
men.  The  blessing  of  the  God  of  Israel  be  with 
the  Christian  Endeavor  hosts  of  all  lands.  The 
Epworth  League  is  coming  up  to  the  help  of  the 
Lord.  The  Young  People’s  Union  of  the  Bap¬ 
tist  Church  is  baptized  with  the  spirit  of  con¬ 
quest  for  Christ.  Student  Volunteers  are  on  the 
field,  and  others  are  going. 

“  Say  to  thy  gifted  servants.  Speed  ! 

Behold  the  world  your  field.” 

4.  Seven  years  ago  there  was  not  in  all  the 
world  an  organization  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
study  of  missionary  problems.  Chautauqua 
methods  are  now  applied  directly  to  missions. 
The  Cross  Bearer’s  Missionary  Reading  Circle  is 
designed  to  assist  ambitious  people  who  are  not 
willing  to  live  in  a  great  world  without  a 
knowirage  of  its  religious  progress  Many  in¬ 
telligent  Christians  want  the  honor  of  bolding  a 
Cross- Bearer’s  Missionary  Reading  Circle  Di¬ 
ploma  which  represents  a  great  department  lot 
knowledge.  This  is  the  beet  time  to  take  up 
these  studies.  For  further  information  the 
reader  may  send  ten  cents  in  stamps  to  Rev. 
Marcus  L.  Gray,  President  Cross  Bearer’s  Mis¬ 
sionary  Reading  Circle,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Marcus  L.  Gray. 
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apart”  "You  blankety blank  fool,”  eaid  Tom, 
“do  you  think  the  Lord  wib  send  you  down  a 
beef  steak?”  “Yes,”  eaid  Jerry,  ‘‘and  if  He 


A  NO  I  ABLE  ANNITERSABY. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  Jerry  McAuley,  the  con¬ 
verted  thief,  drunkard,  ex-convict  and  noted 
river  pirate,  began,  at  316  Water  street,  the  first 
real  genuine  rescue  work  that  probably  was  ever 
started  in  the  world ;  at  this  place  then,  and 
ever  since  then,  the  worst  and  most  wretched 
people  were  the  most  welcome.  It  was  expected 
that  the  drunkard,  the  thief  and  harlot  would 
come  in  and  kneel  down  at  that  tear  stained 
altar,  and  rise  from  their  knees  honest,  sober  and 
virtuous.  Thousands  of  criminal  lives  have 
been  redeemed  and  made  useful  law  abiding 
citizens,  and  in  hundreds  of  cases,  the  converts 
of  the  old  Water  Street  Mission  have  become 
noted  evangelists  and  rescue  workers.  In  all 


Mission,  his  passage  was  disputed  by  a  belliger¬ 
ent  female  of  ample  proportions,  and  in  very 
defense  be  presented  her  a  tract  and  said, 
‘‘Madam  do  you  know  Jesus?”  ‘‘Path,  and 
who  is  He  ?”  said  the  woman.  Within  a  partly 
open  door  a  few  feet  away,  lay  .Terry  McAuley 
sleeping  off  a  drunk  on  the  floor.  He  had  been 
sent  to  prison  when  nineteen  years  old  for  fifteen 
years  and  six  months,  had  been  converted  some 
years  later  at  the  preaching  in  the  prison  chapel 
of  ‘‘Awful”  Gardner,  a  noted  prize  fighter  and 
all  round  rough,  whom  Jerry  bad  known  prior  to 
coming  to  prison.  Gardner  had  been  converted 
and  was  now  trying  to  tell  the  story  to  others. 
Jerry’s  change  of  life  and  conduct  subsequently 
resulted  in  his  pardon  by  Governor  John  A. 


S.  H.  Hadley,  Superintendent. 


The  McAuley  Mission. 


ands  under  the  sun,  where  faithful  missionaries 
have  keen  toiling  amid  danger  and  disease  to 
save  the  lost,  has  the  news  of  God’s  power  in 
Water  street  come,  and  it  has  strengthened  the 
arm  and  heart  for  the  fight. 

One  Sunday  afternoon  in  1868,  some  mission¬ 
aries  were  passing  along  Water  street,  two  doors 
below  where  the  Mission  now  stands,  where 
John  Allen,  notorious  as  the  wickedest  man  in 
New  York,  kept  his  dance  house.  In  a  spirit  of 
drunken  fun  he  asked  them  to  come  in  and  hold 
a  prayer  meeting  in  his  saloon.  The  devil  often  ^ 
oversteps  himrelf,  and  certainly  did  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  for  they  eaid  they  would  if  be  would  shut 
up  hie  bar.  This  be  agreed  to,  and  they  held  a 
simple  service  of  song,  prayer  and  testimony, 
asking  those  present  to  forsake  their  evil  ways. 
Allen  asked  them  to  come  the  next  Sunday, 
which  they  promised  to  do.  He  told  the  report¬ 
ers,  and  the  place  was  packed,  and  crowds  in 
the  street  also.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the 
great  John  Allen  excitement  which  will  be  re¬ 
membered  by  many  people  who  read  this. 

Before  this  time  the  churches  had  begun  to 
move  up-town,  to  follow  their  members  who  bad 
become  wealthy  and  gone  to  a  better  neighbor¬ 
hood,  leaving  the  lower  wards,  and  especially 
the  Fourth  and  Sixth,  to  the  devil.  Almost 
every  door  was  a  dive  or  dance  hall,  and  sounds 
of  revelry  issued  forth  till  daylight.  Kit  Burns’ 
rat  pit  was  a  noted  place.  It  was  on  the  block 
below  us.  and  his  illustrious  son-in  law,  called 
Jack  the  Rat,  would  bite  a  rat’s  head  off  before 
an  audience  of  sight  seers,  and  pass  around  the 
hat. 

After  the  John  Allen  excitemennt  broke  out. 
some  missionaries  were  sent  down  here  to  dis¬ 
tribute  tracts  and  see  if  any  chance  should  pres¬ 
ent  itself  to  reach  the  poor  lost  ones.  While  a 
missionary  named  Little  was  going  up  the  stair 
way  at  17  Cherry  Hill,  nearly  in  the  rear  of  our 


Dix,  but  no  hand  was  held  out  then  as  now  to 
the  ex  convict  and  he  fell,  and  it  was  after  his 
fall  that  he  became  such  a  terror  in  the  Fourth 
ward.  This  was  the  man  who  heard  the  men¬ 
tion  of  that  magic  name,  ‘‘Madam,  do  you  know 
Jesus?”  He  pulled  himself  together,  got  up 
and  came  out,  as  he  has  often  told  the  writer; 
he  had  on  a  red  shirt,  pants  in  his  boots  and  an 
old  hat  that  looked  as  though  it  came  out  of  a 
tar  pot.  The  man  was  afraid  and  ran  down 
stairs.  Jerry  followed  him  down,  and  said, 
‘‘What  name  was  that  you  mentioned  to  that 
woman  ?”  The  missionary  thought  he  was  try¬ 
ing  to  pick  a  quarrel,  but  Jerry  said,  ‘‘I  used 
to  love  that  Name  in  prison  long  ago,  but  I  lost 
Him;  I  wish  I  knew  where  [  could  find  Him.” 

The  missionary  took  him  up  to  New  Bowery  and 
had  htm  sign  the  pledge.  He  came  back  with 
it  in  bis  band  to  find  Tom  Wilson,  his  chum  in 
thievery,  with  a  bottle  of  gin,  and  he  eaid, 
“Tom  I’ve  signed  the  pledge.”  “Good  for 
you,”  said  Tom,  “come  and  have  a  drink.” 
“All  right,”  said  Jerry,  “but  this  must  be  the 
last”  He  stayed  in  all  day  and  all  night  and 
the  next  day,  but  the  other  inmates  drove  them 
out  to  steal  something  to  buy  whiskey,  and 
after  nightfall  he  and  Tom  went  down  the  street 
towards  the  river.  At  Cherry  Hill  and  Roose¬ 
velt  street  they  met  the  missionary,  who  said, 
“Jerry,  where  are  you  going?”  “I  can’t 
starve,”  said  Jerry,  sullenly.  “Oh,  Jerry,” 
said  the  kind  man,  “I  will  pawn  this  coat  be¬ 
fore  I  will  see  you  steal.”  Jerry  looked  at  it 
and  saw  it  would  not  bring  50  cents  at  a  pawn 
shop,  and  said,  “If  you  love  me  that  way  I’ll 
die  before  I’ll  steal.”  “Jerry, ”  said  the  mis¬ 
sionary,  let  me  give  you  a  text  of  Scripture: 
“Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  Hie 
righteousness,  and  all  else  shall  be  added.”  He 
replied,  “I’ll  take  it,”  and  turning  to  Tom 
said,  “Good  by,  from  now  on  our  roads  lay  far 


don’t  I’ll  starve.”  Jerry  fell  five  times  in  the 
first  few  months  and  got  fighting  drunk.  Every 
drunkard  uses  tobacco ;  and  those  who  are  not 
drunkards  do  sometimes.  Some  faithful  friends 
told  Jerry  to  give  it  up  fur  Jesus’  sake.  He  did, 
and  never  fell  afterwards. 

It  was  not  until  four  years  from  this  time 
that  he  started  the  now  famous  Water  Street 
Mission,  where  for  somewhat  over  eleven  years, 
one  of  Jerry’s  old  converts,  Samuel  H.  Hadley, 
has  had  charge  of  the  work.  Now  the  Mission 
is  to  celebrate  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary  at 
Carnegie  Hall,  Fifty-seventh  street  and  Seventh 
avenue,  November  21st,  afternoon  and  evening. 
Eminent  speakers  have  been  invited.  Among 
others.  Bishop  C.  C.  McCabe  and  President 
Moss  of  the  Police  Board,  and  it  is  the  inten¬ 
tion  to  make  it  the  grandest  rally  of  Rescue  Mis¬ 
sion  workers  and  redeemed  drunkards  ever  seen 
on  this  continent. 

Mr.  Hadley  feels  that  there  are  those  who 
need  rescue  work  in  Fifth  avenue  as  much  as 
any  of  the  poor  wretches  who  come  to  their 
Mission  down  town,  and  who  are  even  harder  to 
reach,  and  he  and  his  co-laborers  wish  to  cele 
brate  this  anniversary  by  holding  a  Rescue  Mis¬ 
sion  meeting  in  their  midst. 


A  WORD  FROM  DR.  H.  H  JESSUP. 


The  following  brief  extract  from  a  letter  to  the 
Board,  presents  the  situation  as  viewed  “on  the 
ground”  and  “at  the  front”: 

“But  I  do  not  know  what  more  the  Syria 
Mission  can  do  in  the  way  of  cutting  down. 
We  have  had  vivisection.  The  next  step  will  be 
dissection  and  bisection.  Our  Boarding  Schools 
are  cut  down  to  bare  subsistence.  We  shall 
soon  have  to  stop  itinerating,  print  no  more 
new  books,  and  give  up  our  Bible  school  work 
all  over  the  land. 

Is  this  what  the  Presbyterian  Church  wants  ? 
Is  this  the  outcome  of  our  missionary  spirit  in 
the  churches,  Women’s  Societies  and  Young 
People’s  Societies  and  Sabbath  schools  ?  Do 
the  old  and  young  know  that  the  foreign  work 
is  in  straits  ?  If  they  know  the  facte,  are  they 
willing  to  let  the  work  suffer  ? 

We  on  the  field  have  tried  to  do  our  share 
in  bearing  the  burden.  Here  in  Syria,  we  were 
cut  115,000.  We  have  sent  to  the  Board  our 
voluntary  contributions  (these  amount  to  $962- 
.63).  We  can  do  no  more  in  retrenchment.  We 
have  struck  bottom,  exhausted  our  resources. 
The  next  blow  that  falls  upon  us  will  be  a  par¬ 
alyzing  one.  I  do  not  see  what  more  we  can  do, 
unless  we  haul  down  our  colors  and  give  up  the 
I  ship. 
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HON.  CALVIN  T.  HCLBUBD.  LL.  D. 

Another  prince  and  great  man  in  Israel  has 
fallen  in  the  departure  of  Hon.  Calvin  T.  Hul- 
burd,  which  occurred  at  Brasher  Falls,  New 
York,  October  24th,  1897.  He  was  born  in 
Stockholm,  St.  Lawrence  County,  New  York,  in 
1809.  His  parents  were  from  Vermont,  and  were 
of  Puritan  stuck,  distinguished  for  godliness; 
his  father  having  consecrated  his  family  and 
substance  to  God  the  6rst  night  of  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  hie  home  in  the  then  wilderness.  As  a 
lad,  Mr.  Hulburd  gave  promise  of  hie  futur3 
when  he  sought  the  privilege  of  a  horseback  ride 
to  mill  with  the  grist  before  him,  not  heeding  the 
ten  miles  because  the  miller  had  a  copy  of  Wal¬ 
ter  Scott’s  works,  which  he  could  read  while 
the  grist  was  being  ground.  At  the  age  of 
sixteen  he  graduated  at  Middlebury  College, 
where  he  was  distinguished  as  a  writer  and 
debater;  and  then  for  awhile  was  connected  with 
the  press,  attracting  attention  by  the  brilliancy 
of  his  style.  He  studied  law  with  Abram  Van 
Vechten  of  Albany,  and  at  the  New  Haven  Law 
School,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1833. 
Hie  health  being  seriously  impaired,  he  gave 
up  its  practice,  and  with  a  brother  bought  a 
large  tract  of  land  and  established  the  village  of 
Brasher  Falls,  building  mills,  factories  and 
stores,  and  engaging  extensively  in  business. 
Here  he  erected  a  fine  mansion  in  which  he  has 
since  lived,  and  where  he  has  abounded  in 
hospitality.  In  connection  with  this  he  has  car¬ 
ried  on  an  extensive  model  farm,  distinguished 
for  its  breed  of  Ayrshire  cattle.  The  fences  and 
the  bridges  of  stone,  and  the  vegetable  garden, 
cellars,  and  waterworks  mark  the  character  of 
hie  farming. 

Beginning  in  1841,  he  was  several  times  in  the 
Legislature  where  he  had  a  marked  career,  and 
it  was  owing  to  him  that  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Albany  was  established,  making  him 
the  father  of  that  system  of  schools.  At  this 
time  he  was  the  particular  friend  of  Silas 
Wright,  sharing  his  counsels.  Again  at  the 
opening  of  the  war,  Mr.  Hulburd  was  called  to 
the  Legislature  and  made  Chairman  of  Ways 
and  Means.  His  addresses  on  finance  attracted 
national  attention,  and  he  was  immediately 
elected  to  Congress  by  the  largest  majority 
received  by  any  member  of  that  body.  Here  he 
was  made  Chairman  of  Public  Expenditures, 
and  his  investigation  and  fearless  exposition  of 
the  frauds  in  the  New  York  Custom  House  was 
the  sensation  of  Congress,  and  marked  him  as 
an  incorruptible  statesman.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  he  was  approached  with  an  offer  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars  if  he  would  only  keep  quiet. 
He  was  also  on  the  Committee  on  Reconstruction, 
the  most  important  committee  of  Congress.  His 
speeches  on  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  and 
the  finances  attracted  much  attention.  He  was 
intimate  with  Lincoln  and  Stanton,  and  his 
counsel  was  sought  in  important  matters  of 
state. 

After  his  retirement  from  Congress  he  thought 
his  public  life  ended;  but  after  repeated  solici¬ 
tations  by  Secretary  Boutwell  be  was  induced  to 
accept  the  Commissionership  o'  the  postoffice 
building  about  to  be  built  in  New  York  at  an 
expense  of  $6,000,000 ;  that  the  government  might 
have  an  agent  beyond  reproach.  It  was  at  the 
time  that  Tweed  was  stealing  his  millions,  and 
the  contrast  in  the  management  of  this  building 
and  the  City  Hall  had  much  to  do  in  his  de¬ 
thronement.  The  writer  was  in  Mr.  Hulburd’s 
ofl9ce  when  a  man  representing  elevator  builders 
seeking  the  contract  for  the  work  in  the  post- 
office,  said  to  him,  “Mr  Hulburd,  we  will  make 
it  for  your  interest  to  give  us  the  contract.’’ 
Mr.  Hulburd  raised  himself  up  to  his  six  feet 
stature,  hie  great  eyes  under  hie  shaggy  brows 
fiasbing  fire  and  hie  massive  jaws  coming  to¬ 
gether  with  iron  firmness  looked  at  the  man  for 
a  moment  and  said,  “What  interest  shall  it  be 
to  the  Government?’’  The  man  quailed  under 


the  look  and  sneaked  out  of  the  room  like  a  dog 
with  his  tail  between  his  legs. 

But  it  was  not  in  public  life  that  Mr.  Hulburd 
shone  the  brightest,  although  he  was  easily  the 
foremost  citizen  of  Northern  New  York  for  half 
a  century.  In  1842  he  married  Jane  I.  Butter¬ 
field,  the  daughter  of  a  distinguished  army  offi 
cer,  a  woman  of  great  beauty  and  grace  and  of 
fervent  piety,  who  entered  into  her  rest  in  1891. 

In  1846  he  was  elected  a  corporate  member  of 
the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  For¬ 
eign  Missions  as  a  representative  of  the  New 
School  Presbyterian  Church.  Hamilton  College 
Conferred  the  degree  of  LL.D.  on  him  in  1867. 
He  was  always  a  great  reader  and  lover  of  books, 
and  his  library  of  several  thousand  volumes  was 
divided  into  historical,  literarv  and  theological 
works  in  about  eoual  nronort.ionn.  Tla  espe¬ 
cially  fond  of  everything  Scotch,  derived  from 
hie  early  love  for  Walter  Scott.  In  the  room 
built  for  his  books  he  delighted  to  dwell,  and 
this  was  the  attractive  spot  in  the  house.  As  a 
writer,  his  diction  was  beautiful,  and  his  style 
attractive  and  forceful ;  in  conversation,  he  was 
delightful  and  instructive,  and  as  a  public 
sneaker  he  was  heard  with  pleasure.  He  was 
converted  in  1836,  with  an  experience  which 
was  almost  as  marvelous  as  that  of  the  Apostle 
Paul,  and  ever  after  his  faith  in  Christ  was  the 
hiding  of  his  power,  and  the  things  of  the  king¬ 
dom  were  foremost.  He  seriously  meditated 
entering  the  ministry,  but  did  not  see  hie  way; 
and  we  doubt  that  with  all  his  great  abilities  he 
could  have  been  as  useful  as  he  was  as  a  layman. 

In  1844  be  was  instrumental  in  organizing  the 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Brasher  Falls,  of  which 
he  has  since  been  an  Elder,  and  for  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  the  Superintendent  of  its  Sunday  school, 
and  to  the  end  a  teacher  of  a  Bible  class.  He 
would  spend  days  in  the  preparation  of  a  Sunday- 
school  lesson,  and  was  a  most  delightful  and  in¬ 
structive  teacher.  During  bis  late  years  he  has 
been  rereading  the  old  writers,  like  Howe  and 
Philip  and  Fuller,  and  has  eagerly  sought  every¬ 
thing  new  that  was  spiritual.  The  writer  owes 
to  him  his  introduction  to  “The  Love  of  the 
Spirit,’’  which  he  read  during  his  first  hours 
in  Congress,  having  picked  up  the  book  in  a 
book  store  in  New  York  while  on  his  way  to 
Washington.  This  extract  shows  his  style  and 
thought  and  love  for  the  book:  “My  interest  in 
His  Word,  its  bearings,  its  capabilities,  its 
wonderful  richness,  fulness,  sufficiency  increase 
and  enlarge,  day  by  day.’’ 

It  was  in  prayer  that  be  was  most  remarkable. 
He  who  would  not  bow  to  man  was  most  humble 
before  God,  and  one  cannot  easily  forget  bis 
prayers  in  word  or  spirit  who  ever  heard  him 
pray.  A  favorite  opening  was,  “Jesus,  Master,’’ 
and  he  seemed  to  talk  with  God  face  to  face  as 
be  prayed,  as  Moses  did ;  and  be  was  to  us  the 
best  model  for  Moses  we  have  ever  known.  He 
was  a  great  believer  in  revivals,  and  once  came 
all  the  way  from  Washington  in  mid  winter  to 
be  present  a  few  days  with  the  church  he  loved 
which  was  experiencing  a  gracious  visitation  of 
the  Spirit.  And  the  burden  of  hie  last  prayers 
was  for  a  revival  in  this  church.  He  was  never 
absent  from  prayer  meeting  when  it  was  possible 
to  be  present:  and  we  have  known  him  in  the 
midst  of  a  campaign  to  speak  in  the  afternoon 
of  Wednesday  that  he  might  be  home  at  the 
mid-week  meeting  in  the  evening. 

He  took  great  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his 
neighbors  and  especially  in  the  young.  When 
we  went  to  Brasher  Falls  from  the  Seminary,  he 
and  his  wife  took  us  to  their  home  and  hearts, 
and  since  then  their  house  has  been  one  of  our 
homes,  and  be  has  been  a  friend  and  father, 
and  his  correspondence  a  privilege  and  a  joy. 
Next  to  Mark  Hopkins  we  are  indebted  to  him 
for  the  best  things  of  life.  On  Wednesday, 
October  25ib,  while  the  world  was  flooded  with 
sunshine,  they  laid  away  the  mortal  frame, 
when  we  with  Dr.  L.  Merrill  Miller  of  Ogdens- 


burg  were  called  to  say  the  last  words  concerning 
this  great  good  man  and  servant  of  God,  who  for 
eighty  eight  years  has  blessed  this  earth,  and 
whose  works  will  go  on  many  years  to  bless  it 
more  and  more. 

It  was  fitting  that  the  school  children  should 
scatter  evergreens  over  his  coffin;  and  not  the 
least  tribute  to  his  Christian  life  and  character 
was  the  sending  of  his  carriage  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  priest  for  the  ministers  to  ride  in. 

My  father  I  my  father!  the  chariot  of  Israel 
and  the  horsemen  thereof. 


THE  CHUBCH  OFFEBING. 

By  Rev.  J.  H.  Edwards,  D.D. 

This  part  of  public  religious  services  has  two- 
fiJd  possibilities  of  good.  In  its  true  intent  it 
is,  like  mercy,  twice  blessed.  Giver  and  receiver 
share  the  benefit.  Inspiration  affirms  that  the 
blessedness  of  giving  exceeds  that  of  receiving. 
The  spiritual  return  of  generous,  unselfish  action 
is  more  precious  than  the  value  of  any  gift  taken 
from  another’s  hand. 

But  ideals  are  seldom  fully  realized.  The 
offertory  may  easily  be  emptied  of  its  best  in¬ 
tended  good.  It  is  often  robbed  of  the  blessing 
which  belongs  by  divine  right  to  the  true¬ 
hearted  giver.  What  can  be  more  devoid  of 
spiritual  grace  and  power  than  a  perfunctory 
passing  of  plate,  box,  bag  or  hat  to  unwilling 
or  indifferent  contributors  ?  Almost  better  go 
without  the  sinews  of  ecclesiastical  warfare, 
until  the  real  spirit  of  Christian  benevolence  is 
acquired,  for  this  is  the  element  which  alone 
gives  value  in  God’s  sight  to  widow’s  mite  or 
millionaire’s  gift. 

It  is  in  the  line  of  a  spiritual  reform  in  our 
church  life  and  habits  that  the  effort  is  being 
somewhat  widely  made  to  render  the  church 
collection  a  definite  act  of  religious  worship. 
The  methods  adopted  may  be  experimental,  but 
are  in  the  right  direction.  Pastors,  sessions 
and  the  people  in  the  pews  may  well  give 
thought  and  prayer  to  the  matter  of  making 
their  public  offerings  acceptable  to  God  instead 
of  an  offense  to  Him,  and  to  securing  the  two¬ 
fold  blessing  from  this  act  of  religious  service. 
When  the  right  spiritual  quality  is  present, 
quantitative  product  will  not  be  absent. 

The  General  Assembly’s  Special  Committee  on 
Systematic  Benevolence  has  directed  its  labors 
cbiefiy  to  developing  the  congregational  offering. 
The  thorough  analysis  of  facts  and  the  practical 
deductions  of  principle  and  duty,  as  presented 
in  the  reports  of  this  Committee,  leave  little  to 
be  done  in  this  direction.  Their  statistics  and 
recommendations  are  sometimes  misunderstood 
because  it  is  not  remembered  that  tbe  Commit¬ 
tee  has  limited  itself  principally  to  tbe  task  of 
increasing  the  regular  contributions  of  the  whole 
Presbyterian  constituency,  as  represented  in  the 
“church  collections,’’  for  the  work  of  the  eight 
authorized  Boards. 

The  necessity  of '' improvement  at  just  this 
point  is  undeniable.  Formerly  the  greater  part 
of  the  funds  for  the  missionary  and  allied  work 
of  the  church  came  from  the  aggregate  of  Sab¬ 
bath  contributions.  Tbe  elder  or  deacon,  pass¬ 
ing  up  and  down  the  aisle,  gathered  and  bore  to 
the  pulpit  platform  the  financial  hope  of  the 
world’s  conversion.  Now,  only  about  thirty  one 
per  cent,  of  the  receipts  of  the  Boards  are  ob¬ 
tained  in  this  way,  sixty  nine  per  cent,  coming 
from  other  quarters.  Owing  to  the  splendid 
organization,  untiring  assiduity  and  systema¬ 
tized  liberality  of  the  women  of  our  church,  the 
contributions  through  their  societies  to  the 
Home  and^  Foreign  Boards  have  been  larger  of 
late  than  tbe  amounts  received  from  the  church 
offerings.  These  contributions,  together  with 
the  gifts  of  the  Women’s  Societies  auxiliary  to 
the  Freedmen’s  Board,  made  up  our  quarter  of 
the  entire  receipts  of  all  the  Boards  from  all 
sources  last  year.  The  amounts  thus  contributed 
doubtless  diminished  the  public  collections. 
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while  largely  increasiag  the  grand  total ;  but  the 
success  of  the  devoted  women  of  our  church 
plainly  shows  the  possibility  of  a  great  increase 
in  the  gifts  of  the  congregation  as  a  whole. 

How  to  secure  the  Lord's  money  from  the 
Lord’s  people  for  the  Lord’s  work  is  the  prob¬ 
lem.  It  ought  not  to  be  impossible  of  solution. 
Entire  and  joyful  consecration  is  the  first,  the 
indispensable  requisite.  The  constraining  love 
of  Christ  is  the  only  unfailing  motive  force  in 
all  successful  Christian  work.  Method  is  sec¬ 
ondary  to  motive.  Deeper  and  richer  spiritual 
life  will  always  furnish  agents  and  means  for 
accomplishing  any  work  the  Lord  sets  before 
His  people.  But  the  spirit  of  worldliness  in¬ 
evitably  dries  up  the  springs  of  missionary 
benevolence  and  stifles  personal  consecration. 
A  worldly  church  can  never  convert  the  world. 
Here,  then,  is  the  prime  duty  of  pastors  and 
people,  to  keep  up  the  level  of  spiritual  life  in 
the  churches  to  the  point  of  overflow. 

This  condition  secured,  methods  will  adapt 
themselves  to  local  needs  and  circumstances. 
Some  good  method,  the  best  for  the  particular 
church,  must  be  adopted  and  thoroughly,  per¬ 
sistently  worked.  There  have  been  churches 
where  a  public  collection,  except  for  an  unusual 
and  pressing  demand,  has  never  been  taken,  and 
yet  a  high  standard  of  liberality  towards  all 
branches  of  the  organized  work  of  the  denomina¬ 
tion  has  been  maintained,  because  of  the  faith¬ 
ful  carrying  out  of  a  scheme  of  personal  pledge¬ 
making.  In  such  cases  the  envelope  system  is 
adopted,  and  the  stationary  box  at  the  door  takes 
the  place  of  the  peripatetic  box.  But  the  almost 
universal  practice  involves  the  taking  up  of  a 
public  collection,  whether  the  pledge  system  is 
adopted  or  not.  It  is,  therefore,  a  question  of 
great  moment  how  to  make  this  seemingly  secu¬ 
lar  and  easily  abused  part  of  the  public  service 
of  God  a  truly  spiritual  act,  which  shall  also 
bear  its  full  fruit  of  consecrated  offerings  for 
the  Lord’s  work. 

The  character  and  worth  of  this  part  of  pub¬ 
lic  worship  depend  uimn  the  spirit  in  which  it 
is  performed.  It  would  even  seem  more  desira¬ 
ble,  therefore,  to  have  the  prayer  of  consecra¬ 
tion  precede  rather  than  follow  the  offertory,  in 
order  to  prepare  the  people  to  present  their  gifts 
to  the  Lord  in  the  right  frame  and  attitude. 
Whatever  the  formal  order  or  method,  much 
should  be  made  of  the  necessity  of  a  devout, 
grateful  and  joyous  habit  in  this  public  act  of 
rendering  to  God  a  substantial  token  of  personal 
consecration  and  sympathy  in  the  Lord’s  work. 
Every  smallest  gift,  honestly  proportionate  to 
ability,  may  thus  be  hallowed  and  empowered 
from  on  high.  Our  offerings  would  gain  many 
fold  in  spiritual  efiBciency  if  always  accompanied 
by  the  prayer  of  the  giver.  In  every  way  possi¬ 
ble,  only  avoiding  a  ritualistic  blight,  let  the 
worship  of  God  by  the  free  will  offerings  of  His 
people  be  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  an  act  of 
real  spiritual  service. 

Then  education  in  systematic  giving  will  be 
easy.  Information  as  to  objects  and  needs  in 
the  various  flelds  of  Christian  beneficence  will 
be  welcomed.  The  apostolic  rules  of  foresighted 
and  proportionate  liberality  will  be  gladly  ob¬ 
served,  and  thus  there  will  always  be  a  supply 
for  every  actual  want.  With  such  a  spirit  and 
such  habits  prevalent  in  the  churches,  the  rea¬ 
sonable  request  of  the  Assembly’s  Committee 
will  be  practicable,  that  advance  pledges  be 
given  yearly  by  all  in  our  congregations  so  that 
those  in  charge  of  the  co-operative  work  of  the 
whole  church  may  know  how  to  plan  the  cam¬ 
paigning  of  each  year  in  advance  to  the  beet  ad¬ 
vantage.  This  is  the  ideal  which  every  pastor, 
stated  supply,  session  and  church  should  aim  at 
and  strive  to  reach. 


THE  AFRO-AMERICAN  IN  NEW  YORK. 

The  zeal  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  New 
York  to  do  the  Master’s  work  through  its  regular 
Mission  Boards  may  account  for  the  utter  neglect, 
(probably  not  intentional, )  of  work  among  the 
Freedmen.  It  is  supposed  by  many  philanthro¬ 
pists  that  the  Freedmen’s  Board  operates  both 
in  the  South  and  the  North.  This  idea  is  mis 
leading  and  has  done  great  injury  to  the  cause 
of  Freedmen.  The  charter  of  the  Freedmen’s 
Board  forbids  its  operation  above  the  Mason 
and  Dixon’s  line.  This  Board  was  organized  to 
do  work  entirely  in  the  South,  for  at  the  time 
of  its  organization,  almost  all  of  the  negroes 
were  there.  But  conditions  have  changed  and 
are  still  changing.  These  people  are  coming  to 
us  by  the  thousands  every  year.  Our  church 
has  not  observed  this  fact,  if  it  has,  then  it 
ought  to  change  its  attitude.  In  the  great 
Synod  of  New  York  there  are  only  four  little 
Presbyterian  Churches  I  Three  of  these  are 
without  church  buildings  in  which  to  serve 
God.  Two  of  these  are  in ,  New  York  city,  Mt. 
Tabor  at  One  Hundred  and  Sixth  street  and 
Third  avenue.  This  church  worships  in  a  small 
room,  third  story,  over  a  liquor  saloon.  The 
Rev.  Horace  G.  Miller,  1,796  Third  avenue,  is 
the  pastor.  St.  James  is  the  new  church  organ¬ 
ized  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  York  two  years 
ago.  It  is  in  “the  very  heart  of , Little  Africa,’’ 
at  211  West  Thirty-second  street,  the  Rev,  P. 
Butler  Thompkins,  250  West  Fortieth,,  street,  is 
the  pastor.  This  church  worships  in  a  small 
hall.  Siloam  Church  is  in  DuflBeld  street, 
Brooklyn,  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Alexander,  D.D., 
202  Prince  street,  is  pastor.  This  congrega¬ 
tion  is  worshipping  in  the  basement  of  their 
church  which  they  are  unable  to  finish.  Liberty 
Street  Presbyterian  Church  is  in  Troy,  New 
York,  the  Rev.  James  Boddy  is  pastor.  This 
congregation  has  a  good  church  building.  Four 
little  church  organizations,  for  the  negroes  in 
the  Great  Synod  of  New  York  I  Are  we  discrim¬ 
inating  against  these  people  ?  Whose  fault  is  it  ? 
Is  it  the  Home  or  Freedmen’s  Board  ?  Or  is  it 
the  church  at  large  ? 

What,  then,  shall  be  the  attitude  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  in  the  North  toward  the  Afro- 
American  ?  According  to  our  New  Synodical 
Plan  for  Missions,  this  work  will  devolve  largely 
upon  the  Presbyteries  in  the  future.  The  Pres¬ 
byteries  will  find  a  great  problem  to  solve.  They 
will  find  “low,  debased  and  pestiferous  negroes’’ 
at  their  own  doors  to  be  saved  fur  Christ,  for 
society,  for  the  State.  1  hese  negroes  have  been 
neglected  for  generations.  Our  church  has  left 
this  work  to  be  done  by  the  Methodists  and 
Baptists,  but  these  have  partially  failed,  because 
their  leaders  are  often  uneducated,  and  are 
morally  on  a  level,  or  beneath  those  whom  they 
are  leading.  The  Presbyteries  will  find  that 
the  negroes  are  easy  to  Christianize.  They  are 
good,  true,  and  loyal  citizens.  They  do  not  beg, 
but  will  work  if  they  can  get  it  to  do.  They 
understand  our  customs  and  language.  They 
are  kind,  loving  and  trustworthy. 

In  the  name  of  Him  who  commanded  Hie  dis¬ 
ciples  to  begin  at  Jerusalem,  I  call  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  our  church,  of  our  Boards  and  of  all 
philanthropists  to  this  sad  state  of  affairs.  In 
New  York  city  you  have  provided  memorial 
chapels,  you  have  built  stately. churches  for  the 
Italian,  for  the  Scythian,  for  the  barbarian, 
and  the  strangers  at  the  gate,  but  for  the  negro 
you  have  done  literally  nothing.  “The  foxes 
have  holes,  the  birds  of  the  air  have  nests,’’  but 
the  negroes  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  have  not 
where  to  serve  *God !  Why  can’t  some  one  of 
God’s  saints  who  are  blessed  with  means,  build 
a  memorial  chapel  somewhere  on  the  West  Side 
for  these  people  and  to  the  glory  of  God  ?  May 
God  put  it  into  the  heart  of  some  one  to  say, 
“I  will.’’  P.  Butlek  Thompkims. 


tVHITWOKTH  COLl-KOK. 

Whitworth  College  is  at  present  located  in 
Sumner  Washington.  The  location  is  on  the 
Northern  Pacific  railroad  about  equi-distant 
from  the  cities  of  Seattle  and  Tacoma.  It  was 
developed  from  an  Academy  founded  in  1885. 
In  1890  it  was  incorporated  as  a  College  with  a 
Board  of  fifteen  Trustees.  It  has  three  gradu¬ 
ates  pursuing  their  studies  for  the  ministry  in 
our  Theological  Seminaries.  A  large  number  of 
men  and  women  educated  within  its  walls  are 
teachers,  lawyers,  doctors,  and  others  are  engaged 
in  various  lines  of  business. 

This  institution  has  been  sustained  from  its 
infancy  by  our  Board  of  Aid  for  Colleges  and 
Academies,  and  is  a  living  example  of  the  im¬ 
portant  work  that  is  being  accomplished  by  that 
arm  of  the  church.  It  is  the  only  Presbyterian 
institution  for  higher  education  in  the  State  of 
Washington.  This  new  and  growing  State  with 
its  boundless  natural  resources,  its  outlet 
through  Puget  Sound  to  the  Orient,  its  rapidly 
increasing  population  from  the  four  quarters  of 
the  globe,  will  exert  in  the  new  future  a  power¬ 
ful  influence  in  shaping  the  destinies  of  our 
country. 

The  same  conservative  influences  exerted  by 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  through  the  preaching 
of  a  pure  Gospel  and  a  higher  Christian  educa¬ 
tion  is  needed  in  the  New  West.  The  spirit  of 
tbe  Pacific  coast  is  eminently  materialistic  and 
utilitarian,  and  agnosticism  and  skepticism  are 
eagerly  imbibed.  This  line  of  thought  is  preva¬ 
lent  in  the  whole  public  school  system  culmi¬ 
nating  in  the  State  University.  If  Christian 
Colleges  and  Universities  are  needed  in  the 
East,  much  more  are  they  needed  in  the  West. 
Socialism,  anarchism,  and  all  the  modern  isms 
inimical  to  State  Government  are  rife  there. 

In  order  to  .increase  and  perpetuate  the  good 
influences  so  well  begun  by  Whitworth  College, 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  that  College  with  the 
approval  of  the  Synod  of  Washington  and  the 
Board  of  Aid  for  Colleges  has  authorized  Presi¬ 
dent  Calvin  W.  Stewart,  D.D.,  to  endeavor  to 
secure  funds  for  endowment  of  the  College. 
The  Board  of  Aid  has  commissioned  Dr.  Stew¬ 
art  to  labor  for  this  end  within  the  Presbyteries 
of  Boston,  Brooklyn,  Long  Island,  Nassau,  New 
York,  and  Westchester.  He  is  already  on  the 
field  and  may  be  addressed  at  tbe  rooms  of  tbe 
Board  of  Home  Missions,  156  Fifth  avenue.  We 
commend  him  to  tbe  liberality  of  tbe  friends  of 
Christian  education. 


NOKMAl.  CLASSES  FOR  BIBLE  STUDY. 

The  New  Y"ork  Sunday-School  Association  has 
instituted  non  denominational  Normal  classes 
for  all  interested  in  the  study  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Sunday-School  Lessons.  They  are  to 
be  held  weekly  in  different  parts  of  the  city, 
and  all  who  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  them 
are  cordially  invited  to  attend.  In  the  chapel 
of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle  every  Saturday  at 
half  past  two.  Rev.  A.  H.  McKinney  will  con¬ 
duct  a  course  of  Normal  Study  on  the  Laws  of 
Teaching,  and  Dr.  Schauffler’s  Bible  class  for 
teachers  follows  at  half  past  three.  In  the 
absence  of  Mr.  Ralph  Welle  this  winter.  Rever¬ 
end  Mr.  McKinney  will  take  charge  of  hie  class 
in  the  chapel  at  113  Fulton  street,  on  Tuesdays, 
at  four  P. M. ,  and  on  Tuesday  evenings  at  eight 
o’clock,  Dr.  Scbauffler  will  lead  a  class  in  the 
Collegiate  Reformed  Church,  Harlem,  Ono 
Hundred  and  Twenty  third  street  and  Lenox 
avenue;  and  Rev.  S.  McComb  will  lead  one  in 
the  Rutgers’  Riverside  Presbyterian  Church, 
Seventy-third  street  and  the  Boulevard.  While 
Thursday  evenings  Mrs.  I.  H.  Polhemus  will 
lead  the  East  Side  Primary  Union  at  the  Four¬ 
teenth  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  Second 
avenue  and  Fourteenth  street. 
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LETTER  FROM  BALTIMORE. 

The  tenure  of  the  office  of  pastor  is  becoming 
very  slight.  Courts  have  decided  that  certain 
Government  officials  have  a  vested  right  to  the 
offices  they  fill.  If  this  be  true  of  these,  it  must 
be  true  of  the  Presbyterian  minister  who  is  in¬ 
stalled  in  his  office  with  more  solemn  services 
than  any  Civil  officer  in  the  land,  not  excepting 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  In  most 
denominations  where  there  is  no  ceremony  in 
the  minister’s  induction  into  the  office  of  pas¬ 
tor,  there  is  more  regard  for  the  minister’s  inter¬ 
ests,  standing  and  character  than  is  frequently 
shown  in  the  Presbyterian  mode  of  removal.  If 
there  were  more  ceremony  in  dissolving  the  pas¬ 
toral  relation  and  less  in  forming  it,  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  would  not  so  often  appear  as 
acting  unjustly  toward  its  ministers.  Except 
for  some  flagrant  offence,  there  is  no  power  in 
the  Methodist  Church  to  remove  a  pastor 
against  his  will,  before  the  end  of  the  year  for 
which  he  has  been  appointed.  According  to 
the  vestry  act  of  1798,  which  is  still  in  force  in 
this  State,  the  contract  between  the  rector  and  a 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  may  terminate  at 
the  will  of  the  vestry,  but  he  may  hold  his 
place  until  the  Bishop  has  decided  he  must  go, 
and  no  Bishop  will  take  the  responsibility  of  set¬ 
ting  a  worthy  minister  adrift  without  making 
some  provision  for  him  and  his  family,  if  he 
have  one. 

But  a  Presbytery  in  your  State  a  few  weeks 
ago  gave  a  vote  of  confidence,  esteem  and  com¬ 
mendation,  and  dissolved  the  pastoral  relation. 
Without  making  provision  for  him  in  any  way, 
the  minister  must,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  lay 
down  his  work  and  cease  to  receive  the  support 
that  was  promised  at  his  installation.*  If  he 
have  a  competence,  which  we  hope  he  has,  his 
work  is  taken  from  him.  If  he  be  dependent 
upon  his  salary,  then  both  work  and  living  are 
taken  from  him,  and  the  worthy  minister  is  re¬ 
duced  to  the  extremity  of  the  man  who  has  no 
claim  upon  the  esteem  and  respect  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  Your  correspondent  knows  nothing 
about  the  case  except  what  is  stated  in  The 
Evangelist  of  this  week.  But  to  commend  him 
in  one  sentence,  and  then  to  consign  him  to 
silence  and  to  inability  to  secure  a  salary,  which 
at  this  time  of  the  year  is  pressingly  needed  in 
many  minister’s  homes,  is  treatment  that  no 
worthy  minister  should  receive. 

But  some  one  may  ask.  How  shall  we  get  rid 
of  a  minister  who  is  not  wanted  ?  Any  man 
who  is  worthy  of  a  vote  of  “confidence,”  and 
“esteem”  by  the  Presbytery,  and  is  “com¬ 
mended”  for  his  faithfulness,  ought  not  to  be 
thrust  out  of  hie  charge  with  less  consideration 
than  some  unworthy  person  who  works  in  our 
fields  or  serves  in  our  kitchen. 

That  a  congregation  after  a  time  may  find 
that  they  made  a  mistake,  when  they  said  in 
their  call,  “being  well  satisfied  of  your  minis¬ 
terial  qualification,”  etc.,  is  possible.  If  th»re 
be  indeed  this  lack  of  fitness  for  his  position, 
the  minister  is  the  first  one  to  detect  it.  and 
usually  takes  especial  pains  to  correct  the  fault, 
or,  being  unable  to  do  it,  to  withdraw  from  the 
charge.  For  a  few  people,  or  any  number  less 
than  the  majority  to  pass  upon  the  fitness  of  a 
pastor,  and  then  take  summary  measures  to 
oust  him  is  un-Christian,  and  must,  in  time, 
bring  consequences  upon  the  congregation  such 
as  were  not  anticipated.  For  the  Presbytery  to 
grant  the  request  of  a  few  persons  in  such  a 
case,  and  send  the  minister  forth  from  his  work 
when  the  work  of  the  church  shows  no  great 
decline,  is  unjust,  and  opens  the  door  for  case 
after  case  of  the  same  kind. 

Our  beloved  church  has  already  suffered  a 
great  deal  by  reason  of  the  Princeton  Inn.  The 
more  remote  the  Synods,  the  more  severe  is  the 
condemnation.  Then  the  Women’s  Christan 
Temperance  Union,  in  the  President’s  report, 
attacks  the  whole  Presbyterian  Church,  as 


though  we  were  great  delinquents  in  the  cause 
of  temperance.  A  defence  of  our  church  is 
hardly  necessary.  The  steady  work  in  this 
cause  for  many  years,  and  our  advanced  position 
to-day,  need  not  be  related.  The  intemperate 
remarks  by  prominent  persons  in  the  cause  of 
temperance  have  led  to  many  divisions  in  the 
past,  and  now  when  the  ranks  were  closing  up, 
and  it  seemed  as  though  we  were  nearly  ready 
to  make  one  united  effort  for  temperance,  to 
have  this  assault  upon  the  church  will  alienate 
many  earnest  temperance  workers  and  retard  the 
progress  of  the  cause.  R.  H.  W. 


PHILADELPHIA  LETTER. 

Last  Tuesday  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia, 
North,  met  in  the  Conshohocken  Church.  The 
Rev.  J.  D.  Hunter,  Moderator,  was  in  the  chair; 
the  Rev.  Richard  Montgomery,  Stated  Clerk. 
At  the  request  of  the  Rev.  M.  F.  Duncan,  his 
credentials  were  returned  to  him,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  the  call  from  the  Roxborough  Church 
for  the  pastoral  services  of  Mr.  Duncan  should 
be  returned  to  the  congregation. 

The  Rev.  W.  Hayes  Moore  requested  a  disso¬ 
lution  of  the  pastoral  relation  between  himself 
and  the  Doylestown  Church  on  account  of  con¬ 
tinued  ill  health.  He  said  that  the  church  is 
peculiarly  situated,  and  the  drift  of  everything 
in  the  community  is  toward  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  Elder  J.  L.  DuBois  read  the  action 

the  Doylestown  Church,  reluctantly  acquies¬ 
cing  in  the  request.  Mr.  DuBois  said  that 
during  Mr.  Moore’s  pastorate  of  seven  years  he 
had  brought  into  the  church  296  souls.  After 
r^carks  by  members,  a  committee  of  three  was 
appointed  to  prepare  a  suitable  minute  relative 
to  Mr  Moore’s  work. 

Later,  this  committee  presented  the  following, 
which  was  adopted :  Resolved,  That  in  view  of 
the  very  unique  testimony  of  neighboring  pas¬ 
tors,  members  of  Presbytery  and  officers  of  the 
Doylestown  Church,  in  regard  to  the  seven 
years’  service  of  the  Rev.  W.  Hayes  Moore,  this 
Presbytery  spreads  upon  its  minutes  for  the 
emulation  of  all  pastors  and  all  churches,  a 
memorial  of  the  reciprocal  and  loving  confidence, 
esteem  and  devotion  of  the  pastor  and  people 
now  saying  farewell.  The  state  of  Mr.  Moore’s 
health,  while  furnishing  a  reason  for  separation, 
in  no  wise  explains  the  profound  and  touching 
cordiality  and  sincerity  of  their  mutual  love  and 
tenderness.  These  are  the  fruit  and  flower  of 
deep  consecration  on  one  part  and  most  generous 
consideration  on  the  other.  May  these  graces 
be  taken  home  by  every  pastor  and  elder,  and 
luxuriate  in  our  churches,  in  order  that  every 
dissolution  hereafter  brought  before  this  body 
may  be  like  the  scene  of  this  morning. 

The  Rev.  A.  F.  Van  lobel  was  received  by 
letter  from  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia.  A 
call  from  the  Carmel  Church,  Edge  Hill,  for 
his  pastoral  service  was  accepted  by  him. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Home  Missions 
and  Synodical  Missions  and  Sustentation,  which 
was  adopted,  stated  that  every  church  had  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  and 
that  the  total  contributions  from  the  Presbytery 
have  increased  from  86,447  to  810,273.  The  sum 
of  82,495  was  given  to  Synodical  Missions  and 
Sustentation,  only  four  churches  having  failed 
to  contribute. 

The  address  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Van  Dyke, 
D.D.  of  New  York,  before  the  Ministerial  Asso¬ 
ciation  the  other  morning  on  Tennyson  was  a 
delightful  treat  to  all  lovers  of  the  great  poet. 
Dr.  Van  Dyke  reviewed  the  new  life  of  Tenny¬ 
son,  by  Hallam  Tennsyon,  and  interspersed  his 
address  with  many  personal  reminiscences  of 
the  Laureate. 

The  Presbyterian  Ministers’  Social  Union  has 
already  become  quite  an  institution.  The  sec¬ 
ond  monthly  meeting  was  held  last  Monday  at 
the  Bellevue.  After  a  substantial  luncheon,  the 
topic,  “Practicable  Reform”  was  discussed. 


The  Rev.  Drs.  J.  L.  Scoit  and  M.  A.  Brownson 
were  the  speakers,  with  brief  remarks  by  others. 
The  President  of  the  Union  is  the  Rev.  Charles 
A.  Dickey,  D.D.,  and  the  Secretary,  the  Rev. 
W.  R.  Huston.  The  members  pay  one  dollar 
each  for  luncheon. 

The  Tenth  Church  gave  a  pleasant  reception 
Monday  evening  of  last  week  to  the  pastor,  the 
Rev.  Marcus  A.  Brownson,  D.D.,  and  Mrs. 
Brownson.  The  church  is  very  prosperous  under 
the  new  pastor. 

The  Rev.  William  Dayton  Roberts,  pastor  of 
the  First  Church,  Camden,  has  received  a  call 
to  the  pastorate  of  the  First  Church,  Williams¬ 
port,  Pennsylvania.  He  has  not  yet  decided 
upon  his  action  and  will  visit  Williamsport 
before  giving  his  answer- 

Dr.  Henry  A.  Nelson  is  about  closing  up  his 
work  as  editor  of  The  Church  at  Home  and 
Abroad.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Dr.  Nel¬ 
son  offered  his  resignation  before  the  meeting 
of  the  General  Assembly,  to  take  effect  about 
the  close  of  the  present  year.  He  expects  to 
leave  Philadelphia  in  a  few  days.  His  stay 
here  has  been  a  blessing  to  many.  The  influence 
of  his  life  has  been  felt  by  all  who  have  come 
in  contact  with  him.  He  has  done  excellent 
work  on  our  Missionary  Magazine,  leaving  his 
impress  upon  its  pages.  Then  as  a  friend  he 
has  been  a  helper  to  many.  He  has  been  sought 
by  young  men  and  also  by  older  ones  for  counsel 
and  advice.  As  he  goes  far  away  from  us  he 
will  leave  behind  delightful  memories  and  will 
be  followed  by  the  beet  wishes  and  the  earnest 
prayers  of  many  good  people. 

'nrOMKM’S  CLUBS  FOB  BIBLE  STUDY. 

The  American  Institute,  whose  work  has  had 
so  wide  an  influence  upon  the  Bible  Study  in 
special  Christian  Organizations,  has  entered  a 
new  field  this  year,  that  of  Woman’s  Clubs. 
Some  good  work  in  this  line  was  done  last  year 
in  a  few  clubs,  and  a  larger  work  is  to  be  at¬ 
tempted  at  once.  The  wonder  is  that  so  few 
Woman’s  Clubs  have  thought  of  the  Bible  as  an 
appropriate  field  of  study  and  investigation. 
Nine-tenths  of  all  the  Bible  teachers  in  the  land 
are  women,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  not  more 
than  one-tenth  of  these  have  had  other  than 
Sunday-school  preparation  for  their  work.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  a  gross  ignorance  of  the  sim¬ 
plest  facts  of  Bible  history  and  literature  pre¬ 
vails  among  average  children  all  over  the  land  ? 

By  some  clubs  the  objection  will  be  brought 
that  Biblical  study  brings  up  doctrinal  ques¬ 
tions  upon  which  there  is  a  wide  difference  of 
opinion,  and  discussions  which  destroy  the 
unity  of  the  club  are  aroused.  This  has  not 
been  found  to  be  the  case  in  the  clubs  which 
have  tried  the  work  as  prepared  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Institute.  Such  emphasis  is  laid  upon 
essentials  and  upon  lines  along  which  there  is 
substantial  agreement,  that  dissensions  are  for¬ 
gotten.  A  little  pamphlet  describing  what  has 
been  done  in  Biblical  study  in  two  large  clubs, 
one  in  the  East,  the  other  in  the  West,  has  just 
been  issued  by  the  Institute.  Anyone  wishing 
to  know  further  details  would  do  well  to  send  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Institute  for  this  pamphlet, 
which  is  intended  for  free  distribution.  The 
address  of  the  Institute  is  Hyde  Park,  Chicago, 
Illinois.  _ 

The  date  of  the  coming  of  Hon.  James  Wilson, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to  Tuskegee,  Alabama, 
to  open  the  new  Agricultural  Building  at  the 
Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  has 
been  postponed  from  Wednesday,  November 
17tb,  to  Tuesday,  November  30th;  owing  to 
quarantine  regulations.  The  postponement  is 
made  at  the  urgent  request  of  many  prominent 
people  who  could  not  attend  till  after  frost 
Besides  Secretary  Wilson,  Governor  Joseph  F. 
Johnson,  ex- Governor  W.  J.  Northern,  Dr.  J. 
L.  M.  Curry,  and  many  other  prominent  people 
have  promised  to  be  present  on  the  30th. 
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THE  TRUTH. 

{'reached  at  Opening  of  Synod.  tJtioa,  N.  T.. 

Tuesday,  October  19,  1897. 

By  Rev.  Howard  Duffield,  D.D. 

“  Pilate  said  unto  him,  What  is  Truth  f" 

John  18 :  36. 

"And  Pilate  said  unto  them.  Behold  the  manf" 

John  19 :  5. 

“What  is  truth?’*  thus  Pilate  unthinkingly 
propounded  the  question  that  haunts  all  hearts. 
“Behold  the  man,’’  thus  Pilate  unwittingly  pro¬ 
claimed  the  only  answer  upon  which  any  heart 
can  pillow  itself  in  peace.  Ail  of  us  are  smitten 
with  an  unsleeping  hunger  for  the  truth,  but 
until  we  look  into  the  face  of  Jesus,  we  remain 
strangers  to  rest. 

“What  is  truth  ?’’  The  very  essence  of^athoe 
is  in  that  question.  Its  syllables  ring  with  a 
sad  and  hopeless  sound.  It  is  the  longing  of  a 
weary  race,  condensed  into  a  single  wistful 
sob.  It  is  the  wail  of  waiting  centuries,  written 
in  a  single  palpitating  sentence.  It  is  burdened 
with  trouble  and  with  tears.  It  calls  up  the 
vision  of  myriad  faces  peering  hopelessly  through 
deepening  shadows.  There  is  in  it  all  the 
strength,  and  all  the  sadness  of  the  sea.  Behind 
it  gathers  an  intense  and  universal'  yearning, 
which  like  the  tidal  sweep  of  the  ocean,  rolls 
tumultuously  toward  a  full  and  satisfying  dis¬ 
covery  of  truth ;  and  which  Hke  the  sea-surge 
dashes  itself,  helpless  and  shattered,  upon  the 
grim  and  rock-bound  shore  of  inscrutable  mys¬ 
tery.  Men  are  born  for  light,  and  they  go  walk¬ 
ing  through  the  shadow.  Men  are  born  for  joy, 
and  they  are  living  on  wormwood.  Men  are 
born  for  peace,  but  they  are  haunted  with  un¬ 
rest,  and  they  are  sending  out  unceasingly  into 
the  dreadful  silence  through  which  they  are 
rushing  on  to  destiny,  the  heart-broken  question, 
“What,  oh  what  is  truth?’’ 

“What  is  truth  ?’’  Who  knows  ?  The  axioms 
of  yesterday  are  the  fables  of  to-day.  The  cer¬ 
tainties  of  by-gone  years  are  the  absurdities  of 
the  present.  Sects  are  legion.  Schools  are 
myriad.  Applause  and  anathema  cancel  each 
other  There  is  a  confusion  of  brogues  in  the 
air.  There  is  a  jargon  of  jangling  throughout 
the  earth.  Teste  of  verity  vary  as  the  individu¬ 
als  that  make  up  the  race.  It  is  not  to  be  alto¬ 
gether  wondered  at  that  the  last  of  the  laureates, 
with  his  ear  close  to  the  troubled  bosom  of  this 
present  time,  brain-weary  and  heart  hungry, 
should  have  cried : 

“  I  falter,  where  I  firmly  trod 

And  falling  with  my  weight  of  cares 
Upon  the  great  world's  altar-stairs 
That  slope  thro'  darkness  up  to  God. 

I  stretch  lame  hands  of  faith,  and  grope. 

And  gather  dust  and  chaff,  and  call 
To  what  I  feel  is  Lord  of  all 
And  faintly  trust  the  larger  hope.” 

“What  is  truth  ?’’  Pilate  answered  his  own 
question  when  he  pointed  to  Christ.  The  only 
satisfying  solution  of  the  enigma  of  existence 
must  be  expressed  in  terms  of  life.  We  have 
made  a  persistent  and  universal  blunder  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  solve  by  theory,  problems  that  are 
matters  of  flesh  and  blood.  Truth  to  be  helpful 
must  be  revealed  through  the  facts  of  personality, 
instead  of  the  formulas  of  philosophy.  The 
sorest  of  our  problems  are  matters  of  every  day 
life,  and  they  can  only  be  resolved  by  the  inci¬ 
dents  of  daily  living.  The  riddles  of  existence 
are  not  to  be  unraveled  by  the  subtleties  of  logi 
cal  analysis,  but  by  the  sympathies  of  kindred 
experience.  Ue  alone  can  claim  to  be  the  Mas¬ 
ter,  who,  instead  of  saying,  “This  is  true.’’ 
can  say,  “I  am  the  Truth.’’  Over  against  the 
sombre  mystery  of  being,  stands  the  radiant 
biography  of  Christ.  Sturdy -hearted  Robert 

Browning  never  rang  out  a  truer  note  than 
when,  with  his  refreshing  dogmatism,  he 
declared : 

”  I  say,  the  acknowledgement  of  God  in  Christ 
Accepted  by  thy  reason,  solves  for  thee 
All  questions  in  the  earth,  and  out  of  it.” 


“What  is  truth?’’  “Behold  the  manl’’ 
There  is  but  One  among  the  myriad  children  of 
the  earth  for  whom  that  definite  article  is  an  all 
suflBcient  christening.  No  longer  need,  as  with 
a  herald  trumpet,  to  summon  men  to  look  at 
Him.  The  generations  are  all  facing  His  way. 
He  stands  at  the  intellectual  focus  of  the  years. 
The  magnetic  pole  of  the  earth  is  an  inn  stable 
near  Bethlehem.  As  the  high  roads  of  the 
ancient  world  centered  at  Rome,  the  cross  roads 
of  latter-day  life  converge  upon  Calvary.  All 
systems  of  thought  are  located  with  reference  to 
the  meridian  of  Golgotha.  That  “green  hill  far 
away’’  is  a  spiritual  Mt.  Blanc.  Its  cross 
crowned  top  marks  the  towering  summit  of 
earthly  sublimity.  History  recognizes  Christ  as 
the  fountain-head  of  that  energy  which  we  call 
progress.  Philosophy  detects  in  Him,  all  the 
treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge.  Ethics 
exalts  Him,  as  alone  unfolding  the  pure  white 
flower  of  a  blameless  life.  Social  science  hails 
Him  as  the  true  Emancipator  of  humanity.  Sin 
rises  from  the  duet  at  Hie  approach.  Sorrow’s 
tear-wet  face  lightens  with  a  smile  at  the  sound 
of  His  voice.  Infidelity  forgets  its  ribaldry 
under  the  mystic  charm  of  His  presence.  Faith¬ 
ful  disciple  and  skeptic  assailant;  loving  heart 
and  carping  intellect;  the  cultured,  the  bar¬ 
baric;  the  olden  time,  this  later  day;  all  unite 
to  pedestal  Him  in  a  lonely  pre-eminence.  By 
the  suffrage  of  the  ages;  by  the  verdict  of 
humanity.  He  who  suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate 
is  “The  Man.  ’’ 

“Behold  the  Manl’’  Beholding  Him,  you 
behold  the  divine  ideal  of  manhood ;  you  behold 
God  manifest  in  the  flesh;  you  behold  Him  who 
is  the  source  and  sum  of  all  truth,  revealing 
Himself  under  the  conditions  of  the  earth  life. 
The  Ninth  Symphony  of  Beethoven  is  one  of 
the  most  marvellous  attempts  which  the  world 
possesses  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  existence 
in  melodic  form.  It  is  a  Samsonian  endeavor  to 
wrench  the  gates  of  life’s  mystery  from  their 
hinges,  and  to  force  a  way  into  the  heart  of  the 
citadel.  The  man>  voiced  clamors  of  that  in 
cessant  strife  which  is  ever  raging  between  man 
and  the  limitations  of  his  nature;  the  titful 
gleams  of  light  which  play  through  the  rifted 
cloud ;  the  gathering  shadows,  the  swelling 
yearnings,  the  bitter  defeats,  the  unconquerable 
aspirations,  all  are  uttered  with  a  Titanic  mas 
tery  of  musical  expression.  But  at  last  the 
potencies  of  interpretation  which  sleep  in  the 
elements  of  Nature  have  reached  their  bound; 
the  soft  whisperings  or  wild  shriek  of  the 
strings,  the  caressing  carol  of  the  wood,  the 
thrilling  blare  of  the  metal,  all  have  been  ex¬ 
hausted.  Then  the  climax  comes.  The  sound 
of  a  human  voice  is  heard.  Melody  becomes 
clothed  with  personality.  Sound  passes  into 
song.  The  yearning  river  sinks  into  the  wait¬ 
ing  bosom  of  the  sea,  as  with  the  voice  of  many 
waters,  a  mighty  chorus,  pours  forth  the  exul¬ 
tant  measures  of  a  hymn  of  joy.  This  wonderful 
music  is  a  parable.  All  literature  represents 
bumauity  as  tugging  at  its  tether,  longing  for  a 
vision  of  the  unveiled  face  of  truth.  Philoso¬ 
phy  wings  her  flight  to  the  frontiers  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  Poetry  flashes  her  intuition  upon  the 
heart  of  things.  History  unrolls  her  mystic 
scroll.  Prophecy  utters  her  expectant  note. 
At  last  all  earthly  resource  has  reached  its 
utmost.  Then  the  Word  becomes  flesh.  Instead 
of  a  message  there  comes  a  Man.  Deity  is 
expressed  in  terms  of  humanity.  The  mystery 
of  truth  is  written  in  the  hieroglyphics  of  our 
daily  life.  The  enigmas  of  existence  are  lived 
into  solution  by  the  Christ.  Looking  into  the 
face  of  Jesus  the  thought  finds  the  ligh',  and 
sitting  at  the  feet  of  Jesus  the  soul  enters  into 
rest. 

Our  S>nodicsl  assembling  is  not  a  mere  mat¬ 
ter  of  annual  routine.  It  is  more  than  an  item 
of  an  ecclesiastical  calendar,  docketed  for  each 
returning  October.  It  means  immensely  more 


than  a  gathering  of  Church  leaders  and  workers, 
for  a  genial  quickening  of  hope  and  deepening 
of  sympathies,  preparatory  to  a  more  severe  tax¬ 
ing  of  the  powers,  just  as  the  autumn  is  now 
clothing  earth  with  a  serene  and  restful  beauty 
before  the  winter,  with  its  trumpet-tongued 
winds  shall  challenge  our  endurance.  This  is 
a  company  of  those  who  are  lovers  of  the  truth, 
drawn  together  by  their  heart’s  desire  for  a  vis¬ 
ion  of  the  truth  To  the  quest  for  truth  our 
lives  are  dedicated :  in  the  diffusion  of  truth 
our  powers  are  spent.  Truth  is  the  lofty  goal 
toward  which  we  all  are  pressing.  Truth  is  the 
supreme  treasure,  to  become  the  masters  of 
which  we  would  pay  down  all  things:  applause, 
and  ease,  and  gold,  and  cherished  opinons,  and 
even  life  itself.  From  whatever  quarter  truth 
shines,  thither  we  turn;  wherever  it  lights  the 
way,  there  we  walk;  upon  whatever  altar  its 
fires  are  glowing,  there  we  worship.  We  have 
but  one  interest,  to  see  truth  clearly ;  but  one 
ambition,  to  voice  it  distinctly;  but  one  alle¬ 
giance,  to  serve  it  supremely.  Plans  of  philan¬ 
thropy,  systems  of  doctrine,  societies  of  men, 
creeds  and  boards  and  churches,  are  but  the 
servants  of  truth,  obedient  to  her  beck  and  nod. 
The  solitary  guiding  star,  amid  the  perplexities 
and  confusions  which  inevitably  envelop  the 
attempt  of  such  dim-sighted  and  earth  swayed 
mortals  as  we  are,  to  deal  with  the  principles  of 
eternal  truth,  is  this:  he  is  most  loyal  to  the 
mission  of  the  church,  and  to  the  need  of  the  world, 
who  is  the  most  loyal  to  the  divine  Christ.  The 
living  Christ  is  that  “Kindly  Light’’  for  which, 
like  children  in  the  haunted  night-time,  we  per¬ 
sistently  cry  out.  The  true  church  is  the  church 
in  which  He  dwells.  The  true  creed,  is  the  creed 
which  crowns  Him  Lord.  The  true  theology,  is 
the  theology  which  is  not  only  Christo-centric, 
Christ  at  the  core  of  it ;  but  Christo  spheric, 
Christ  at  every  point  of  the  circumference  of  it. 
The  true  doctrine  of  Holy  Scripture  is  the  theory 
which  He  held.  The  highest  criticim  of  the 
Bible  is  the  criticism  which  yields  the  highest 
reverence  to  His  authority.  The  true  method  of 
worship,  is  the  ritual  which  lifts  the  heart  into 
sacramental  fellowship  with  Him.  The  true 
theory  of  preaching,  is  the  homiletic  which 
causes  the  soul  to  know  the  Saviour.  The  true 
philanthropy,  is  the  enterprise  which  brings  His 
glorious  grace  into  healing  contact  with  the 
stricken  world.  The  true  object  of  a  Synod’s 
meeting,  is  to  gain  for  ourselves  a  clearer  vision 
of  Him,  and  to  create  a  more  vital  and  blood- 
warm  union  between  Him  and  that  mighty 
cloud  of  souls  which  this  assembled  ministry 
represents. 

Study  His  will.  Listen  for  His  voice.  Open 
the  throne-room  of  the  soul  for  His  occupancy. 
With  expectant  heart,  invite  the  unveiling  of 
Hie  glorious  face.  Then  bare  the  brow,  and 
await  the  Pentecostal  tokens  of  His  presence. 

Blow,  winds  of  God.  awake  and  blow 
The  mists  of  earth  away  I 

Shine  ont.  O  Lisht  Divine,  and  show 
How  wide  and  far  we  stray ! 

Wo  faintly  hear,  we  dimly  see, 

In  differing  phrase  we  pray; 

But  dim.  or  clear,  we  own  in  Thee 
The  Light,  the  Truth,  the  Way !  ” 

The  President  of  Hamilton  College  sends  us 
the  catalogue  of  1897,  together  with  a  pamphlet 
“mailing  list’’  of  its  living  alumni.  Putting 
the  two  together  we  get  a  picture  of  that  grow¬ 
ing  institution  at  once  full  and  promising. 
What  a  college  is  now  doing  can  be  seen  to 
advantage  in  connection  with  what  it  has  done. 
The  programme  of  work  to  day  is  a  growth 
from  the  past,  and  the  prospectus  has  its  coun¬ 
terpart  in  the  grand  retrospect  of  the  years  since 
the  college  was  founded.  We  feel  the  touch  and 
hear  the  voice  of  Stryker  in  this  cheering,  pro¬ 
gressive,  straightforward  report  from  Hamilton 
and  we  face  the  whole  body  of  the  graduate  dig¬ 
nities  when  we  bid  him  God  speed  and  extend 
our  congratulations. 
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New  Edition  op  the  Babylonian  Talmcd. 
English  Translation.  Original  Text  Edited, 
Formulated  and  Punctuated  by  Michael  L. 
Rodkinson.  Revised  and  Corrected  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Isaac  M.  Wise,  President  Hebrew 
Union  College,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Volume 
1.  Tract  Sabbath.  New  York:  New  Am¬ 
sterdam  Book  Company. 

Not  the  Hebrews  only  are  concerned  in  this 
edition  of  the  Talmud,  nor  is  it  of  importance 
only  to  scholars,  of  whatever  religious  belief. 
All  who  value  and  seek  after  culture,  though 
they  have  no  call  to  bo  scholars,  may  welcome 
the  publication  of  this  monument  of  Jewish 
learning  and  piety,  in  such  a  form  as  to  be  prac¬ 
tically  useful  for  the  general  reader  as  well  as 
for  the  scholar.  If  it  were  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  coming  down  from  the  early  centuries 
of  our  era  and  from  the  most  learned  of  the  East 
at  a  period  when  profound  scholarship  was  more 
frequently  found  among  Jewish  Rabbis  than 
among  the  learned  of  any  other  people,  these 
volumes  open  up  a  new  horizon ;  open  the  way 
to  a  new  realm  of  thought  which  must  supple¬ 
ment  and  in  a  very  suggestive  way  complete  the 
thought  of  western  and  modern  minds. 

Until  now  it  has  been  impossible  that  the 
Talmud  should  have  any  extensive  influence 
upon  modern  thought.  It  has  been  practically 
almost  inaccessible  even  to  Hebrew  students. 
The  text  is  to  the  last  degree  corrupt,  marginal 
notes  and  glosses  having  crept  in  to  an  unpre¬ 
cedented  degree,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
kept  in  manuscript  for  generations  after  the 
invention  of  printing.  Many  attempts  have 
been  made  by  editing  to  make  its  contents  more 
available,  but  until  a  thorough  textual  revision 
had  been  completed  these  attempts  were  in  fact 
hopeless.  Rabbi  Rodkinson  has  at  last  effected 
this  textual  revision  ;  that  it  should  prove  satis¬ 
factory  to  all  Jewish  scholars  is  not  to  be  hoped, 
but  at  least  it  has  made  possible  such  editing 
and  translating  as  shall  bring  it  within  the  reach 
of  students  of  all  classes,  and  this  in  itself,  is 
a  very  valuable  contribution  to  scholarship. 

The  present  volume,  the  Tract  Sabbath,  an 
octavo  of  nearly  two  hundred  pages,  is  only  one 
of  twelve  tracts  forming  the  Section  on  Festivals 
(Moed)  which  is  one  of  the  six  sections  which 
form  the  Talmud.  It  includes  both  Meahna, 
(Oral  Law),  and  Oemara,  (Conclusion,  that  is 
'descussions  or  Commentaries  upon  the  Meehna). 
The  entire  work  will  be  complete  in  thirty-flve 
volumes  of  about  the  size  of  this  one. 

It  is  commonly  held  that  the  Talmud  is  a 
commentary  upon  or  development  of  the  Old 
Testament  legislation.  The  editor  of  this  vol¬ 
ume  in  a  prospectus  which  preceded  it  took 
pains  to  show  that  this  is  a  mistaken  view. 
The  Talmud  frequently  contradicts  the  Penta¬ 
teuch,  not  only  in  matters  of  ordinance,  but  of 
fact,  as  where  it  asserts  that  the  flood  (which 
Genesis  says  was  universal),  did  not  extend 
over  Palestine.  Yet  it  is  not  a  commentary 
still  less  is  it  a  legal  code:  it  is  rather  “an  in¬ 
dependent  critic,  adapting  itself  to  the  spirit  of 
the  times,  and  accomplishing  for  its  follotvers, 
the  Jews,  the  alteration  and  abrogation  of  Bib¬ 
lical  law  and  prescriptions.”  In  other  words, 
the  Talmudists  were  doing  what  Christ  and  His 
apostles  were  doing,  though  with  such  different 
methods.  This  at  least  is  the  view  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  editor  and  it  is  interesting  to  study  the  con¬ 
tents  of  this  volume  with  this  view  in  mind. 

Unquestionably  the  student  unfamiliar  with 
Jewish  methods  of  thought  will  find  here  much 
that  appears  puerile,  with  much  that  is  absurdly 
involved  and  needlessly  abstruse.  But  both 
these  difiSculties  gradually  diminish  as  one 
studies  with  a  candid  mind,  and  gradually  be¬ 
comes  accustomed  to  the  style  and  method. 
The  puerilities  will  indeed  not  all  vanish,  nor 
will  the  method  become  simple,  but  from  under 


the  obscurities  will  shine  out  with  ever  increas¬ 
ing  clearness  the  devout  purpose,  the  scrupulous 
honesty,  the  genuine  reverence,  with  which  these 
men  of  ancient  days  accomplished  their  task. 
One  may  be  permitted  indeed  to  smile  on  being 
gravely  assured  that  “the  angels  of  service  are 
not  compelled  to  do  what  a  man  prays  for  in  the 
Aramaic  tongue,  for  they  know  not  that  lan¬ 
guage;”  but  there  was  nothing  puerile  in  such 
an  idea  sixteen  hundred  years  ago,  while  the 
ethical  principle  which  underlies  even  this 
passage  is  very  strking.  The  ethics  of  this  tract 
indeed,  and  no  doubt  of  the  entire  Talmud  are 
not  the  less  sound  for  not  always  lying  on  the 
surface.  Even  a  casual  reading  shows  that  sensi¬ 
tiveness  to  truth,  to  obedience,  to  justice,  char¬ 
acterizes  the  whole;  that  far  from  being  a  coun¬ 
sel  of  mere  formality  and  the  show  of  goodness, 
the  Talmud  seeks  to  promote  heart  piety,  the 
consent  of  the  will  to  the  law  of  God,  and  this, 
which  a  casual  reading  makes  evident  becomes 
increasingly  clear  as  one  penetrates  the  deeper 
meaning  of  these  intricate  and  involved  discus¬ 
sions. 

After  Pentecost,  What  ?  A  Discussion  of  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  its  Relation 
to  Modern  Christological  Thought.  By 
James  M.  Campbell.  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Company.  New  York,  Toronto,  Chicago:  II. 

This  volume  is  a  natural  sequence  to  the  oth¬ 
ers  which  the  author  has  written.  The  thought 
of  the  others  could  not  well  stop  short  of  the 
point  reached  in  this  one.  The  comprehensive 
view  of  the  poeeibilities  of  redemption,  and  of 
the  wonderful  outflow  of  the  divine  life  to  secure 
redemption,  which  is  taken  by  the  author,  in¬ 
volves  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  a  treatment  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  work  of  redemption. 
We  find  the  same  freshness  and  buoyant  thought 
for  which  the  former  volumes  are  marked. 
There  is  a  vigor  which  lifts  the  reader  and  quick¬ 
ens  him.  The  order  of  thought  is  natural  and 
the  survey  complete.  Ihe  point  of  view  is  the 
only  right  one,  the  one  to  which  modern  thought 
has  largely  come.  The  main  contention  of  the 
book  is  carried  out  in  a  healthful,  natural,  and 
effective  way. 

It  is  only  natural  that  inconsistencies  should 
creep  into  such  a  rapid  treatment.  In  some 
passages  we  are  taught  that  at  Pentecost,  “a 
new  reservoir  of  creative  energy  which  had 
been  held  in  reserve  was  opened,  ”  as  if  God 
then  roused  Himself  to  certain  action  involving 
a  larger  use  of  His  powers  The  truth  would 
seem  to  be  that  God  in  all  ages  used  all  Hie 
powers  for  mao's  redemption,  but  results  were 
limited  in  different  ages  by  different  conditions. 
Pentecost  became  possible  because  this  wealth 
of  redemptive  power  found  a  new  channel.  No 
energy  which  had  been  held  in  reserve  was  now 
used,  but  the  divine  energy  which  had  always 
been  used  came  to  its  own  proper  result,  through 
the  cross  of  Christ  its  instrumentality.  In  other 
passages  this  representation  is  evidently  set 
forth,  but  the  style  often  borders  upon  diffuse- 
ness,  and  in  saying  a  thing  many  times  over, 
there  is  always  a  danger  of  inconsistency.  We 
are  sorry  that  one  who  can  use  language  so 
effectively  should  be  guilty  of  such  inexcusable 
blemishes  in  style.  To  speak  of  “Christ  con¬ 
tinued  up  to  date,”  is  bad  enough,  but  when 
the  Christian’s  nearness  to  the  power  of  God  is 
illustrated  by  a  fish  lying  within  a  few  inches  of 
the  water,  and  we  are  told  that  “one  flop  would 
take  him  over  into  hie  native  element,”  we  do 
not  know  what  to  think  of  the  author’s  literary 
sense.  These  blots  are  not  very  numerous  but 
they  come  at  just  the  wrong  points,  and  undo  a 
vast  amount  of  good. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  has  suffered  such  an  eclipse  as  the 
author  declares.  Thousands  of  plain  Christians 
everywhere  have  sought  to  be  filled  with  his 
sweet  power,  though  they  have  not  understood 
the  theology  of  the  schools.  But  thia  volume 
will  help  make  plain  the  universality  of  his 


work,  and  the  need  of  utter  submission  to  his 
presence.  The  tone  of  the  book  is  justly  opti¬ 
mistic. 

Relics  of  Primeval  Life.*  Beginning  of  Life 
in  the  Dawn  of  Geological  Time.  By  Sir 
J.  William  Dawson,  LL.D.,  F.R  S.,  etc. 
With  sixty-five  Illustrations.  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Company.  New  York,  Chicago,  To¬ 
ronto:  1897. 

The  author  of  this  volume  always  speaks  with 
precision  and  clearness  upon  scientific  subjects, 
and  what  he  has  to  say  is  always  worth  reading. 
More  than  that,  his  views  are  important,  and 
must  be  known  by  all  who  wish  to  be  fully 
informed.  He  has  had  a  long  and  active  expe¬ 
rience  as  a  scientist.  He  has  been  an  influen¬ 
tial  speaker  and  writer.  These  chapters  are  the 
revision  of  lectures  delivered  before  the  Lowell 
Institute,  Boston.  They  deal  with  a  very  sim¬ 
ple  theme,  viz.  :  the  nature  and  life  history  of 
Eozoon,  and  the  conditions  of  the  world  in 
which  that  living  organism  flourished.  The  full 
presentation  of  this  study  involves  a  rapid  but 
careful  survey  of  the  development  of  life  from 
Cambrian  times,  and  a  discriminating  analysis 
of  the  geologic  conditions  in  the  ages  preceding 
Cambrian  times.  Indeed  the  author  is  led  very 
naturally  to  give  a  terse  and  yet  vivid  account 
of  the  way  in  which  the  original  crust  of  the 
earth  must  have  formed,  and  of  the  interaction 
of  the  mineral  elements  in  the  first  solids.  Then 
he  gives  a  minute  account  of  the  discovery  of 
Eozoon,  and  of  the  discussion  over  it  up  to  the 
present  time.  The  matter  would  seem  to  be 
decisive  to  any  fair  minded  observer. 

But  the  great  force  of  the  book  is  felt  in  the 
difiBculty  which  it  raises  with  the  theory  of 
evolution.  There  is  so  much  smooth  writing 
in  favor  of  the  theory  now  a-days,  that  most 
people  may  be  surprised  that  a  scientist  of  high 
standing  wages  battle  with  it.  The  author 
admits  variation  of  vast  range  within  limits, 
but  in  his  study  of  the  first  forms  of  life  he 
finds  too  much  distinctness  and  wealth  of  being, 
to  test  content  with  the  suppositions  of  evolu¬ 
tion.  The  book  is  therefore,  wholesome  reading 
for  all  who  wish  to  face  difficulties,  and  not  be 
too  hasty  in  their  judgment  of  the  dawn  of  life 
upon  the  planet.  The  pages  in  which  the  author 
enlarges  upon  the  greatness  of  life  and  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  its  powers,  even  in  a  Protozoon,  are 
very  impressive.  It  gives  the  Christian  scientist 
a  new  sense  of  the  will  of  God,  to  truly  estimate 
these  things  at  their  real  worth.  The  book  is  a 
strong,  clear,  effective  utterance. 

Introduction  to  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  By 
Paton  J,  Gloag,  D.  D.  Imported  by  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons.  13. 

For  nearly  a  generation  this  careful  student 
has  been  at  work  upon  a  series  of  Introductions 
to  the  New  Testament  books.  His  work  is  now 
crowned  with  this  volume  which,  attacking  as 
it  does  the  most  difficult  of  New  Testament 
problems,  was  fitly  reserved  to  be  the  work  of 
his  ripe  maturity  and  most  exhaustive  study. 
Its  importance  is  very  great,  not  however  so 
much  from  any  original  contribution  of  Dr. 
Gloag’s  to  the  elucidation  of  the  Synoptic  prob¬ 
lem  as  from  the  clearness  and  succinctness  with 
which  he  has  digested  and  reproduced  all  that  is 
of  value  in  the  discussions  of  recent  scholarship. 
Not  that  the  author  has  not  a  very  well  defined 
conclusion  of  his  own ;  but  he  does  not  propound 
it  as  the  final  word  on  the  subject,  and  it  perhaps 
carries  less  weight  than  it  would  were  its  au¬ 
thor’s  candor  and  modesty  less  evident.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  so  much  Dr.  Gloag’s  opinion  on 
a  problem,  the  complete  solution  of  which  he 
believes  to  be  “for  the  present  unattainable,” 
nor  his  conclusion  as  to  the  original  language  of 
Matthew’s  Gospel,  (which  he  thinks  was  proba¬ 
bly  Aramaean, )  nor  his  conviction  that  the  last 
eleven  verses  of  Mark’s  Gospel  are  a  genuine 
and  integral  part  of  that  Gospel,  nor  his  opinion 
as  to  the  genealogies  in  Matthew  and  Luke,  that 
give  the  volume  a  value  which  is  unrivalled 
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by  aoy  former  work  on  the  subject,  but  his 
fine  collocation  of  evidence  from  the  Fathers 
and  his  clear  presentation  of  the  various  theories 
and  of  the  historic  progress  of  critical  opinion. 
These  make  the  work  one  of  the  highest  possible 
value. 

One  feature  of  interest  and  of  independent 
worth  is  Dr.  Gloag’s  discussion  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  quotations  in  Matthew’s  Gospel.  Here 
again  the  chief  value  is  found  in  the  collocation 
of  former  discussions,  rather  than  in  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  writer’s  opinion.  For  example,  in 
the  quotation  attributed  by  Matthew  to  Jeremiah, 
but  evidently  referring  to  Zecbariab  xi.  12,  13, 
the  brief  critical  study  of  the  text  is  of  value 
and  the  various  opinions  of  commentators  from 
Augustine  to  the  present  day  are  well  summar¬ 
ized.  The  author’s  view  that  it  is  a  graphical 
error,  made  by  the  first  copyist  and  therefore 
perpetuated  in  every  subsequent  copy  is  interest¬ 
ing  but  not  wholly  satisfactory.  Why  should 
the  error  not  at  once  have  been  detected  and  a 
correction  made  ? 

BOOK  NOTES. 

The  sixth  volume  of  The  Critical  Review 
(edited  by  Professor  Salmond),  is  of  value  like 
its  predecessors,  for  its  attitude  with  respect  of 
modern  scholarship,  especially  in  Biblical  lines 
All  conclusions  that  are  based  upon  adequate 
data,  upon  clearly  understood  and  proven  facts, 
of  language,  archaeology  or  scholarship,  are  ac¬ 
cepted  fearlessly  as  sure  to  work  not  against 
the  truth,  but  rather  for  the  truth ;  while 
guesses  or  assumptions,  however  brilliant,  are 
regarded  with  distrust,  handled  with  much  vigor 
and  not  a  little  sarcasm,  and  required  to  prove 
their  case.  This  is  precisely  the  service  which 
the  present  age  asks  of  criticism  and  which  crit¬ 
icism  owes  to  the  age.  Among  notable  books 
reviewed  are  Professor  Moore’s  Judges,  Sal- 
mond’s  The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Immortality, 
Makower’s  Constitutional  History  of  the  Church 
of  England,  Menegoz’s  La  Notice  Biblique  du 
Miracle,  and  A.  Sabatier’s  Essai  Sur  I’lmmor- 
talite,  Fisher’s  History  of  Christian  Doctrine, 
and  Meyer’s  Jesa  Muttersprache.  There  is  an 
important  study  of  the  recently  discovered  Lewis 
Palimpsest  in  connection  with  the  Curtetonia 
Fragments  and  the  Peshitta,  by  the  Rev.  G. 
H.  Gradliam  of  Oxford.  The  briefer  notices  of 
current  books  and  the  record  of  recent  periodi¬ 
cal  literature  which  each'number  contains  are 
valuable.  (Imported  by  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons.  82. ) 

Qlimpses  of  Ood,  and  Other  Sermons,  by  B. 
Gwernydd  Newton,  were  collected  and  published 
to  pay  the  debt  of  the  church  of  which  the 
author  is  pastor.  A  good  deal  of  striking  litera¬ 
ture  is  “born  to  blush  unseen,”  and  enterprises 
like  that  underlying  this  volume  are  to  be  en¬ 
couraged.  These  are  ‘good  average  sermons. 
They  set  forth  no  novelties  in  doctrine,  but 
preach  “the  good  old  fasioned  Gospel.”  The 
first  four  are  “Glimpses  of  God,”  the  other 
five  deal  with  “Secrets  of  Salvation,”  and  they 
are  all  readable  and  profitable  for  edification  in 
righteousness.  The  one  fault  is  the  excessive 
use  of  alliteration.  The  author  is  a  Welshman, 
which  may  explain  this  feature.  Not  even  in 
Swinburne  could  a  student  find  richer  examples 
of  the  possibilities  of  the  English  language  in 
this  direction  than  are  found  in  this  little  book 
of  two  hundred  pages.  Let  the  following  testify : 
“He  (the  penitent  thief)  looked  upon  His 
(Christ's)  calm  courage,  divine  dignity,  pathetic 
patience,  changeless  charity,  saving  sympathy, 
sacred  sorrow,  loving  life  and  living  love,  sub¬ 
lime  simplicity  and  sanguine,  spiritual  serenity, 
amidst  the  storm  of  sorrow  and  suffering  in  the 
stronghold  of  sin.”  (Published  by  Franklin 
Avenue  Congregational  Church,  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  $1. ) 

In  the  volume  entitled.  The  Christ  of  Ood: 
the  Rationale  of  the  Deity  of  Jesus  Christ,  by 


Charles  H.  Mann,  we  have  a  suggestive  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  revelation  of  God  in  the  person  of 
Christ.  The  argument  is  summed  up  in  calling 
Christ  the  Parable  of  God,  taking  the  word  par¬ 
able  in  a  real  sense  as  meaning  the  unfolding  of 
the  life  of  God  uttering  itself  in  certain  condi¬ 
tions.  We  are  sorry  that  the  author  hurts  his 
cause  by  the  false  charge,  on  which  he  lays  great 
emphasis,  that  Christianity  is  bound  down  by 
antiquated  conceptions  of  God.  All  be  says  in 
this  book  is  said  in  many  quarters,  in  many 
pulpits,  in  many  forms  of  speech.  (New  York 
and  London,  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. ) 

The  title  of  Matthew  Anderson's  book,  Pres¬ 
byterianism— Its  Relation  to  the  Negro,  is 
broader  than  the  contents.  The  work  described 
here  has  been  done  in  Philadelphia,  and  as  Dr. 
F.  J.  Grimke  and  Dr.  John  B.  Reeve  have  said, 
in  their  introductory  notes,  it  is  creditable  to 
Dr.  Anderson  and  to  the  Presbyterians  of  Phila¬ 
delphia.  The  book  will  be  an  encouragement 
and  an  inspiration  to  similar  work  elsewhere. 
Part  second  contains  an  autobiography  of  Dr. 
Anderson,  which  is  full  of  interest,  while  trib¬ 
utes  toother  educated  Afro-Americans  are  appro¬ 
priate  and  enthusiastic.  (John  McGill  White 
and  Company,  1,328  Chestnut  street,  Philadel¬ 
phia.  $1.25) 

Reading  Courses  in  American  Literature,  by 
Fred  Lewis  Pattee,  Professor  of  English  in  the 
Pennsylvania  State  (Ilollege,  is  a  guide  to  readers 
and  reading  circles,  giving  mainly  lists  of  au¬ 
thors  and  their  best  works,  arranged  in  courses, 
a  major  and  a  minor  series  being  outlined  in 
each  set.  A  chronological  survey  of  the  master¬ 
pieces  of  American  literature  is  first  given,  the 
colonial  from  1607-1765,  through  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  days  to  the  present,  being  divided  into 
five  periods.  Students  are  referred  to  the  author¬ 
ities  on  the  subject,  which  may  be  found  in  any 
good  public  library.  The  little  book  will  be 
very  useful  to  those  who  wish  to  become  familiar 
with  the  best  writers  of  this  country.  (Silver, 
Burdett  and  Company.  36  cents. ) 

In  Dr.  Mark's  Socialist,  Miss  Marion  Con- 
thouy  Smith  shows  how  a  ’“reasonaole  social¬ 
ism”  suffers  between  the  prejudice  of  conserva¬ 
tism  and  the  recklessness  of  rabid  and  selfish 
anarchism.  There  are  faults  in  the  working  out 
of  her  story  which  will  appeal  mainly  to  those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  customs  and 'spirit  of 
“first  class  folk”  in  ou*  cities  and  it  has  some 
literary  defects  which  should  be  corrected.  But 
the  book  is  entertaining  because  it  aims  to  give 
a  personal  illustration  of  practical  work  toward 
the  solution  of  a  prime  problem  of  our  time. 
(Editor  Pulishing  Company,  Cincinnati.  81.) 

Lying  Prophets,  by  Edna  Philpotts,  is  a 
strongly  written  and  rather  melancholy  story  of 
a  Cornish  maid,  caught  between  the  upper  and 
nether  millstones  of  the  terrible  “Luke  Gospel- 
ers, ”  and  a  brutal  “nature  worshipper,”  who 
effects  her  ruin,  and  then  deserts  her  sending 
back  a  thousand  pounds  in  money  as  atonement. 
The  character  of  “Joan”  is  well  worked  out  and 
her  struggle  out  of  the  dilemma  toward  a  true 
faith  is  finely  depicted.  The  antiquities  and 
legends  of  Cornwall  play  a  large  part  in  the 
story  and  are  very  happily  introduced  and  made 
to  serve  a  purpose  with  effect  by  genuine  intelli¬ 
gence  (F.  A.  Stokes  Company.  81.25.) 

The  admirers  of  Edna  Lyall  are  always  glad 
to  welcome  a  new  story  from  her  hand,  and 
Wayfaring  Men,  will  be  sure  of  a  warm  recep¬ 
tion,  even  though  there  is  no  marked  originality 
in  the  plot.  It  has  a  sustained  interest  and  is 
sweet  and  wholesome  in  tone.  The  author  at¬ 
tempts  to  show  that  members  of  the  theatrical 
profession  can  be  not  only  pure,  but  good  Chris¬ 
tians  and  urges  the  public  to  encourage  the  pro. 
duction  of  moral  and  wholesome  plays.  She 
also  depicts  the  injustice  of  the  English  divorce 
laws.  (Longmans,  Green  and  Company,  New 
York.  11.50.) 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  Presbyterian  Quarterly  for  October  gives 
its  readers  good  measure,  but  not  all  of  it  suffi¬ 
ciently  pressed  down.  Thus  Dr.  Harris  R. 
Schenck’s  able  paper  on  “The  Old  Testament 
Eldership;  its  Origin  and  Functions,”  covers 
thirty-four  pages  which  is  pretty  long,  even  for 
a  Quarterly  Review.  In  the  discussion  of  “The 
Fact  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Facts  of  Experi¬ 
ence,  ”  Dr.  Fogartie  of  Clarksville,  Tennessee, 
urges  that  Christian  experience  is  Trinitarian 
in  its  source,  basis,  and  essential  character — 
Christ  the  Way,  the  Spirit,  the  Guide,  the 
auther’s  home  the  common  good.  “The  Main 
Mark  of  the  Church,”  is  not  too  long  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  a  large  theme.  Dr.  P.  D.  Stephenson 
tells  us  at  the  outset  that  the  “visible  church,” 
and  not  some  abstraction  is  meant,  and  he  reaches 
the  conclusion  that  the  main  mark  of  the  church 
is  the  “maintenance  of  the  good  in  its  funda 
mental  integrity  by  the  public  ministry  thereof.  ” 
Dr.  J.  Ritchie  Smith  of  Peekskill.  contributes  a 
fresh  and  scholarly  paper  on  “The  Second  and 
Third  Epistles  of  John”  And  “Latter-Day 
Judaism,”  by  Professor  W.  A.  Alexander  of  the 
Southwestern  Presbyterian  University,  reviews 
the  recent  volume  of  Dr.  B.  H.  Charles,  of 
which  he  approves  the  spirit,  but  not  the  sub 
stance,  holding  that  there  is  no  need  “of  a 
reconstruction  of  the  eschalology  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  and  of  the  Westminster  Standards.”  “A 
Bible  Study,”  by  John  W.  Primrose,  D.D., 
and  “An  Infallible  Revelation  Practicable  and 
Necessary,”  by  T.  W.  Raymond,  follow,  and, 
finally,  the  Rev.  Erastus  Blakeelee  of  Boston  ex¬ 
plains  his  plan  of  “The  Bible  Union  Lessons,” 
to  vindicate  them  from  the  misapprehensions  of 
a  previous  writer  in  the  Review. 

In  its  prospectus  for  the  coming  year.  The 
Open  Court  announces  a  series  of  articles  by 
the  late  Justice  Albert  H.  Post,  of  Bremen,  Ger¬ 
many,  on  “Ethnological  Jurisprudence,”  or  the 
Science  of  Law  as  based  on  the  data  of  Ethnol¬ 
ogy,  and  a  valuable  History  of  the  People  of 
Israel,  by  Dr.  C.  Heinrich  Cornell,  Professor  of 
Old  Testament  History  in  the  University  of 
Koenigsberg.  There  will  also  be  some  “Pithy 
Sermons  and  Articles,”  by  Martin  Luther,  not 
before  translated  into  English;  “Studies  in 
Comparative  Religion,”  a  “Symposia  of  Promi¬ 
nent  Religious  Teachers,”  biographies  of  some 
of  the  world’s  great  thinkers  with  their  portraits, 
and  Count  Leo  Tolstoi  will  give  hie  views  on 
money. 

The  courses  of  lectures  on  Religious  Life  and 
Thought  Among  the  Ancient  Hebrews  in  Post- 
Exilic  Days,  by  Canon  Cheyne,  is  being  given 
under  the  direction  of  the  General  Committee 
who  have  arranged  for  the  course  of  American 
Lectures  on  the  History  of  Religions  of  which 
these  form  the  third  series.  When  completed 
they  will  be  published  by  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons, 
as  the  third  volume  in  the  series,  of  which  the 
first  two  are.  “Buddhism.  Its  History  and  Liter¬ 
ature,”  by  Professor  T,  W.  Rhys-Davids;  and 
“The  Religions  of  Primitive  Peoples,”  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  D.  G.  Brinton. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  Ward  in  her 
new  book.  The  Story  of  Jesus  Christ,  about  to 
be  published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Com¬ 
pany,  has  carried  out  a  long  cherished  wish, 
which  many  have  had  before  her,  to  write  a  book 
which  should  make  the  life,  words  and  works  of 
Jesus  Christ  more  vivid  and  real.  She  could 
set  herself  no  more  difficult  task,  and  her  large 
circle  of  friends  and  readers  are  eagerly  awaiting 
the  book. 

In  the  December  issue  of  McClure's  Magazine, 
there  will  be  an  account,  by  R.  H.  Sherard,  of 
the  adventures  of  the  young  Swedish  explorer.  Dr. 
Sven  Hedin,  who  has  lately  completed  a  journey 
of  three  years  and  seven  months  in  the  most  in¬ 
accessible  and  least  known  parts  of  Asia.  His 
experiences  were  as  thrilling,  although  in  an¬ 
other  part  of  the  world,  as  those  of  his  brother 
Scandinavian  explorers  in  the  Arctic,  and  they 
add  to  our  respect  for  the  courage  and  endurance 
of  these  descendants  of  the  old  Vikings. 

That  indefatigable  traveller,  Mrs.  Isabella 
Bird  Bishop,  who  went  to  Korea  as  soon  as  the 
Japanese  had  conquered  the  country,  and  lived 
there  for  two  years,  has  written  an  account  of 
her  experiences  there  in  a  book  entitled,  Korea 
and  Her  Neighbors,  which  is  to  be  published 
this  month  simultaneously  by  John  Murray  of 
London,  and  the  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company 
in  this  country.  The  pleasure  and  information 
given  by  her  former  books  will  ensure  a  warm 
welcome  for  this  one. 
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The  Churchman  thinks  that  one  of  the  most 
cheering  thoughts  a  misssonary  can  take  with 
him  to  his  field  of  arduous  labor  is  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  he  is  dealing  with  have  not  been  so  forsaken 
by  the  providence  of  God,  as  to  be  without  the 
means  of  obtaining  His  favor,  even  in  their 
paganism : 

Younger  brothers  or  children  many  of  the 
heathen  are;  their  religion  maybe  infantile, 
but  it  is  nevertheless  to  them  a  real  religion, 
and  needs  to  be  purged,  trained  and  directed 
by  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  St.  Augustine 
forbade  the  demolition  of  heathen  idols  without 
permission  of  their  owners.  This  he  did  not  for 
the  sake  of  peace  and  quietness,  much  less 
through  an  indifference  like  that  of  Gallio. 
The  wise  African  doctor  felt  that  a  pagan  was 
better  off  with  his  idol  than  with  no  religious 
notion  and  symbol  at  all.  He  would  leave 
God’s  children  and  his  own  brethren  to  the  light 
they  had  until  they  voluntarily  came  to  the 
true  Light.  This  is  exactly  the  method  of  St. 
Paul  who  always  tried  to  find  a  common  ground 
on  which  to  meet  the  pagan  child  of  a  common 
and  universal  Father.  There  is  nothing  more 
beautiful  than  St.  Paul’s  attempts,  over  and 
over  again,  to  teach  the  men  of  Athens  or  Lystra 
that  their  religious  instincts  were  “thoughts 
beyond  their  thought.’’  He  tried  to  reveal  to 
them  the  better  self  of  materialistic  paganism, 
and  to  show  them  that  their  condition  was  not 
hopeless,  but  full  of  a  hope  only  to  be  realized 
in  Christianity.  We  believe  the  great  apostle 
Paul,  and  his  disciple  Augustine,  if  either  were 
preaching  in  China  or  India  now,  would  labor 
to  explain  to  the  Mohammedans  the  great  im¬ 
portance  of  the  monotheism  of  Islam,  as  well  as 
the  consequences  of  such  a  pure  and  ennobling 
article  of  faith.  He  would  acknowledge  all  that 
had  a  true  side  in  the  speculations,  all  that  was 
high  and  beautiful  in  the  moral  theory,  of 
Buddhist  or  Chinese  sage.  Sympathy  would  be 
his  watchword,  not  horaless  contempt,  nor 
thoughtless  fanaticism.  The  anxiety,  the  haste, 
the  despondency  of  many  missionaries  would  in 
this  way  be  exchanged  for  a  deep  and  restful 
sense  of  the  providence  of  God  over  all  His 
human  creatures.  Dim  may  be  the  light  of 
paganism,  but  the  work  of  the  missionary  is  not 
to  hurl  down  the  lamp,  and  quench  the  fiame, 
but  to  acknowledge  what  light  there  is,  to  pro¬ 
tect  and  feed  that  feeble  spark  of  radiance,  until 
it  shine  more  and  more  to  the  perfect  day  of 
Christ. 


In  commenting  upon  the  fifty  years  just  com¬ 
pleted  since  Mr  Beecher  was  installed  as  the  first 
pastor  of  Plymouth  Church,  The  Independent 
takes  occasion  to  call  attention  to  what  the  pres¬ 
ent  pastor  Dr.  Abbott,  has  done  for  the  church 
and  the  community  in  which  it  has  always  held 
such  an  important  place: 

It  was  prophesied  that  no  man  could  fill  the 
place  of  Mr.  Beecher  as  pastor  of  Plymouth 
Church  ;  and  it  was  true.  His  death  left  Phillips 
Brooks  the  acknowledged  prince  of  the  American 
pulpit,  he,  alas !  too  soon  to  be  transferred  to 
a  bishopric  and  to  the  grave.  Lyman  Abbott 
was  called  to  the  succession,  and  he  has  done 
what  perhaps  no  other  man  could  have  done ;  he 
has  preserved  Plymouth  Church,  if  not  in  its 
earlier  primacy,  at  least  in  strength  and  assured 
success.  The  Beechers  were  a  family  of  geniuses ; 
the  Abbotts  a  family  of  versatile  talent  and  of 
the  noblest  spirit.  In  every  matter  of  public 
reform  Dr.  Abbott  has  been  foremost  with  voice 
and  pen.  His  counsels  have  been  given  with 
unsparing  faithfulness,  and  he  has  been  sought 
for  every  kind  of  service.  He  is  not,  like 
Beecher,  magnetic ;  but  be  is  thoroughly  earnest, 
utterly  simple  and  determined,  very  effective  on 
the  platform  with  his  plain  conviction,  and 
evidently  desirous  above  all  things  to  help  think 
ing  people  find  the  truth  in  matters  of  religion 
or  reform. 

It  is  true  that  he  has  given  occasion,  like  hie 
predecessor,  to  many  criticisms  of  bis  theological 
utterances.  But  Dr.  Abbott  is  not  so  radical  as 
he  thinks  himself  to  be  He  is  a  man  of  faith 
and  consecrated  to  the  task  of  making  the  world 
Christian.  His  theology  may  not  be  all  sound, 
but  his  voice  and  example  are  eloquent  for  the 
life  of  God  in  the  heart  of  man.  He  is  always 
in  the  forefront,  and  he  has  not  allowed  Plymouth 
Church  to  fiag.  It  is  true  that  two  other  Con 
regational  churches  in  Brooklyn,  Dr.  Mere 
ith’sand  Dr.  Behrends’s,  counts  larger  church 


roll,  but  Plymouth  is  one  of  the  powers  in  the 
city.  We  wish  Plymouth  Chitrcb  long  prosperity 
under  its  present  pastor. 


In  the  Assembly  Herald  a  writer  signing  him¬ 
self  O.  J.,  dwelling  upon  The  True  Object  of 
Life,  and  the  all-absorbing,  demoralizing  thirst 
for  gold,  says : 

If  a  visitor  from  one  of  the  planets  should 
come  to  England  or  America,  and  see  how  the 
people  gloated  upon  this  wealth,  and  how  they 
educated  their  youth  in  homes,  in  schools,  in 
colleges;  and  if  he  read  the  newspapers  upon 
which  their  business  men  feed  so  voraciously  as 
they  go  to  and  come  from  their  occupations ;  and 
if  his  eyes  and  ears  were  filled  from  morning  till 
evening  with  glorifications  of  the  resources  of 
the  countries,  the  energy,  skill  and  invention  of 
the  peoples,  and  the  mighty  accumulation  of 
property  in  their  hands;  and  if,  in  going 
through  their  cities,  he  saw  how  they  rose  up 
early,  and  sat  up  late,  and  how  they  broke  the 
Sabbath  day  in  running  their  trains,  boats  and 
cars,  and  their  factories  in  not  a  few  places,  he 
would  certainly  leave  with  the  impression  that 
these  natives  lived  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
eat  and  drink  and  clothe  themselves.  And  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  were  spread  before  hie 
eyes  what  these  two  peoples  are  spending  for 
luxuries  on  the  one  hand,  and  foreign  missions 
on  the  other;  if  he  saw  that  America  spends 
95,000,000  upon  missions  to  save  souls  and  about 
12,000,000,000  for  liquor  and  tobacco,  he  would 
go  back  to  his  native  planet  to  tell  its  people 
that  the  most  civilized  nations  in  the  world  were 
taken  up  almost  altogether  with  the  business  of 
laying  up  treasures  upon  earth,  where  moth  and 
rust  doth  corrupt,  and  where  thieves  break 
through  and  steal.  Christ’s  command  is,  “Seek 
ye  first  the  Kingdom  of  God;’’  “labor  for  that 
meat  which  endureth  unto  everlasting  life.’’ 


The  Episcopal  Recorder  says  that  by  its  action 
in  changing  its  title  as  a  church,  the  Diocese  of 
Milwaukee  would  seem  to  be  in  rebellion  against 
the  General  Convention  of  the  Protestant  Epis¬ 
copal  Church : 

It  claims  and  has  representation  in  the  Con¬ 
vention,  though  asserting  its  right  to  another 
name — “The  Church’’ — than  that  authorized  by 
the  supreme  authority  of  the  General  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  by 
the  change  it  has  determined  upon  would  seem 
to  charge  the  Convention  with  error  and  folly. 
To  thus  assert  its  right  to  act  for  itself  would 
seem  to  be  not  only  un-American,  as  resisting 
the  will  of  the  majority,  but  it  furnishes  a 
precedent  by  which  even  a  minority  of  one  in 
its  own  body  may  assert  its  right  to  act  inde¬ 
pendently  in  the  Milwaukee  Diocese.  Doubtles 
also  it  will  feel  impowered  to  enter  into  negoti¬ 
ations  with  the  Greek  or  any  other  Church  which 
its  diocesan  wisdom  approves.  To  us  it  seems 
but  little  removed  from  anarchy,  and  we  are 
curious  to  see  how  the  whole  Protestant  Episco¬ 
pal  Church  will  treat  the  matter.  Its  usual 
policy  would  be  to  do  nothing,  but  the  questions 
which  are  likely  to  arise  when  an  important 
and  aggressive  diocese  thus  comes  to  the  front 
are  sure  to  be  of  a  perplexing  nature.  Many 
would  doubtless  like  to  follow  in  the  steps  of 
Milwaukee,  and  in  so  doing  would  be  consistent, 
but  there  is  a  bulk  and  weight  of  conservatism 
which  would  regard  such  action  as  revolutionary 
and  extreme,  and  therefore  reprehensible.  We 
shall  await  developments  with  much  interest. 
One  thing  is  sure,  the  Diocese  of  Milwaukee 
is  not  troubled  with  modesty,  and  holds  not  only 
the  claims  of  other  denominations  in  contempt, 
but  equally  disregards  the  wisdom  of  its  own 
Church  as  a  whole. 


The  Catholic  Review  is  not  well  pleased  with 
the  mural  decorations  of  the  great  Library  build¬ 
ing  which  was  opened  in  Washington  one  day 
last  week  without  any  ceremony  whatever.  The 
portraits  which  give  emphasis  to  the  general 
scheme  at  corners  and  elsewhere,  have  not  been 
selected  with  the  consideration  which  ought  to 
have  obtained.  The  criticism  thus  entered 
should  be  remembered  whenever  Congress  votes 
to  redecorate  its  fine  vestibule  and  interior. 
The  question  of  representative  portraits  might 
well  ^  referred  to  a  variety  of  tribunals  for  sug¬ 
gestion.  A  practical  difficulty  would  be  the 
securing  of  authentic  portraits,  or  possibly  any 
at  all,  in  some  cases,  from  which  to  copy  I  Fur 
to  just  this  trivial  detail  may  be  due  the  famil¬ 


iar  “counterfeit  presentment’’  of  one  really  out 
of  place  in  a  given  work,  or  the  undue  use,  as 
here,  of  a  highly  appropriate  face.  Our  con¬ 
temporary  says : 

The  names  of  authors  selected  for  honor  in 
the  decorations  of  the  new  Library  of  CodK'bbs 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  call  for  criticism.  Not 
one  Catholic  American  writer  is  named.  But 
Emerson  is  mentioned  no  less  than  six  times — 
his  hust  is  in  the  portico,  his  name  is  on  a  tab¬ 
let  under  a  figure  of  Poetry  in  the  east  corridor, 
his  poem  of  Uriel  is  illustrated  with  a  painting, 
and  signed  quotations  from  his  works  are  in 
three  corridors  of  the  second  story.  Herodotus, 
Victor  Hugo,  and  other  pagan,  atheistic  and  for¬ 
eign  writers  are  similarly  honored  by  repeated 
lorification.  But  Orestes  A  Brownson  is  un- 
nowB  to  Mr.  Spofford.  Gibbon  has  a  tablet  in 
the  staircase  hall,  a  portrait  statue  in  the  Ro¬ 
tunda,  and  his  name  is  emblazoned  on  the 
House  reading-room.  As  representatives  of  edu¬ 
cation  these  are  the  men  honored — Froebel, 
Pestalozzi,  Comenius,  Ascbam.  Howe,  Gallau- 
det,  Mann,  Arnold  and  Herbert  Spencer.  These 
are  the  theologians  of  Spofford’s  Olympus: 
Brooks,  Edwards,*  Mather,  Channing  and 
Beecher,  Edwards  and  Channing  are  immor¬ 
talized  again  in  the  southwest  gallery.  It  is 
true  that  Joseph  Smith,  Ingersoll,  Schwein- 
furth,  Musson  and  Madame  Blavatsky  are  not 
included.  But  Catholic  American  theological 
writers  were  kept  out  with  equal  care.  All  the 
dirty  gods  and  goddesses  of  heathen  mythology 
could  be  mentioned  and  pictured  and  Byron, 
Musset,  Hugo,  Heine,  Ronsard,  and  Walt  Whit¬ 
man  could  be  named,  but  the  Catholic  poets, 
historians  and  other  writers  of  Italy,  France, 
Spain,  Germany,  England  and  America  are 
ignored. 


In  commenting  on  Mies  Agnes  Grace  Weld’s 
article  on  Lord  Tennyson  in  the  “Contemporary 
Review,’’  The  British  Weekly  says  there  are 
two  things  in  it  to  be  noted  : 

Charles  Tennyson,  the  gentle  clergyman,  when 
men  and  things  were  contrary,  would  only  ex¬ 
claim,  “I  wish  we  were  all  in  heaven,’’  and  find 
solace  in  writing  one  of  those  sonnets  which 
imparted  to  so  many  the  divine  strength  with 
which  he  was  himself  supported.  Miss  Weld 
speaks  even  more  emphatically  of  her  uncle’s 
religion  than  his  son  did.  She  says  that  “Lord 
Tennyson  was  pre-eminently  a  man  of  prayer, 
and  as  he  told  me  shortly  before  his  death, 
never  had  one  earnest  prayer  of  his  failed  to 
receive  an  answer.’’  Lord  and  Lady  Tennyson 
held  in  an  intense  degree  the  spirituality  of  re¬ 
ligion,  and  attached  great  value  to  the  partak¬ 
ing  together  of  the  Holy  Communion.  Lord 
Tennyson  would  often  dwell  in  his  talk  with 
Miss  Weld  upon  the  special  nearness  of  Christ 
to  him  in  this  Sacrament,  but  the  manner 
thereof  was  far  too  sacred  to  be  expressed  in 
words. 


We  have  heard  much  of  the  persecutions  of  the 
Jews  in  Russia,  but  few  of  us  have  realized  how 
many  Protestants  were  also  suffering  from  the 
intolerance  of  the  “Holy  Synod,’’  which  has 
borne  heavily  on  all  dissenters  from  the  National 
Church,  the  outrages  sometimes  rivalling  those 
of  the  Turks  in  Armenia.  But  at  last  brighter 
days  are  dawning  for  them.  The  Lutheran 
Observer  thus  calls  attention  to  the  reform  inau¬ 
gurated  by  the  young  Czarina  : 

The  Lutherans  in  Russia  have  suffered  more 
probably  than  any  others,  and  hundreds  of  their 
pastors  have  been  silenced  or  banished  for  exer¬ 
cising  the  functions  of  their  office. 

When  the  Czarina  visited  her  father,  the  King 
of  Denmark,  last  year,  she  learned  of  these  per¬ 
secutions,  which  the  ecclesiastic  officials  bad 
kepi  from  the  knowledge  of  the  imperial  family, 
and  it  was  then  reported  that  orders  bad  been 
given  to  the  head  of  the  Russian  Church  to  stop 
them.  Since  then  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
cessation  of  actual  persecutions,  and  a  late 
report  from  Russia  states  that  “the  Czar  has 
granted  full  pardon  to  two  hundred  Lutheran 
pastors  of  the  Baltic  provinces,  who,  on  various 
charges,  have  been  deprived  of  their  churches 
and  deported  to  other  parts  of  the  Empire. 
Among  the  charges  has  been  that  of  administer¬ 
ing  Lutheran  baptism  to  the  children  of  Lutheran 
fathers  and  mothers  who  had  married  members 
of  the  Greek  Church.  ’  ’ 

It  appears  from  this  that  the  procurator  of  the 
“Holy  Synod’’  has  been  checked  in  hie  perse¬ 
cuting  career. 
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XLVIII. -PETER’S  LAST  WORDS. 

2  Peter  i.,  iii. 

It  IB  entirely  in  keeping  with  human  nature 
that  while  the  effect  of  persecution  ie  to  confirm 
the  faith  of  the  more  experienced  and  spiritually 
minded  Christians,  in  the  case  of  others  it  fosters 
the  growth  of  false  doctrine.  This  was  emphat¬ 
ically  the  case  in  the  later  years  of  the  Neronian 
persecution.  The  false  doctrine  from  which  the 
church  was  at  this  time  in  special  danger  did 
not,  indeed,  spring  out  of  the  ground  at  this 
time ;  its  root  was  farther  back,  and  Paul  bad 
found  the  necessity  of  dealing  with  it  in  earlier 
years;  but  the  heat  of  persecution  quickened  its 
growth.  It  was  the  heresy  called  gnosticism, 
from  a  word  meaning  to  know,  and  one  of  its 
most  dangerous  assumptions  was  that  Chris¬ 
tianity  being  a  matter  of  the  spirit,  the  deeds  of 
the  body  of  a  redeemed  man  were  of  no  impor¬ 
tance.  Such  a  doctrine  was  very  grievous  both 
to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Jude,  and  each  of  them 
wrote  an  Epistle  to  combat  it.  As  the  heresy 
was  based  upon  a  so-called  knowledge,  we  find 
that  the  subject  of  knowledge  occupies  Peter  in 
this  Epistle  as  much  as  the  imitation  of  Christ 
had  occupied  him  in  his  first  letter.  The  two 
Epistles,  2  Peter  and  Jude,  are  very  much 
alike  in  many  respects  and  yet  each  is  strikingly 
characteristic  of  its  writer.  All  through  this 
Second  Epistle  we  find  the  man  of  ardent  love 
fur  Jesus,  the  man  whose  mind  is  saturated  with 
memories  of  Jesus’  life;  with  His  words.  His 
acts.  The  day  when  the  Apostle  and  his  two 
nearest  friends  were  with  Jesus  “in  the  holy 
mount’’  of  transfiguration  and  heard  the  voice 
from  “the  excellent  glory’’ ;  the  words  of  Peter’s 
Lord  as  to  the  “putting  off  of  his  tabernacle,’’ 
or  as  John  said,  “the  death  he  should  die,’’ 
all  these  and  many  others  were  present  in  Peter’s 
mind  when  he  wrote. 

Yet  it  has  always  been  doubted  that  Peter 
wrote  this  Epistle,  and  in  recent  years  the 
majority,  perhaps,  of  scholars  have  given  up  the 
idea  that  he  was  its  author.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  it  is  never  directly  quoted  nor  alluded 
to  by  any  writer  until  more  than  three  hundred 
years  after  Christ,  although  there  are  expressions 
in  two  or  three  earlier  writers  which  seem  to 
show  that  they  have  read  it.  The  Council  of 
Laodicea  (366  A.D. )  decided  that  it  was  by 
Peter,  but  the  grounds  of  these  decisions  have 
not  come  down  to  us.  The  strongest  argument 
in  favor  of  its  authenticity  is  that  if  it  is  not 
by  Peter,  its  author’s  intention  was  certainly  to 
give  the  impression  that  he  was  Peter, and  one  who 
would  write  with  so  serious  and  good  a  purpuse 
would  hardly  seek  to  make  a  false  impression. 
Whatever  may  be  the  historic  evidence,  the 
moral  argument  is  strongly  in  favor  of  Peter 
being  the  writer. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  he  here  calls  himself 
Simon  Peter;  perhaps  because  Simon  or  Sym- 
eon  is  the  name  by  which  he  is  best  known 
among  the  Jewish  Christians  to  whom  he  chiefly 
addresses  himself  here.  He  at  once  begins  to 
combat  the  two  chief  errors  of  the  time  by  re¬ 
minding  them  that  God  has  granted  them  all 
things  that  “pertain  to  life  and  godliness,’’  and 
that  the  knowledge  of  Him  who  has  called  them 
is  the  true  and  desirable  knowledge.  To  be  a 
partaker  of  the  divine  nature  is  to  have,  not 
license  to  do  wrong,  but  power  to  escape  the 
corruption  that  is  in  the  world.  To  oro  on  add¬ 
ing  virtue  to  virtue  ie  to  make  their  calling  and 
election  sure. 

He  is  always  ready  to  remind  them  of  these 


things,  but  especially  now,  as  he  is  assured  that 
he  is  soon  to  “put off  his  tabernacle,’’  and  he 
wants  them  to  be  able,  after  his  departure,  to 
call  these  things  to  remembrance.  In  Paul’s 
letter  to  Titus,  (which  must  have  been  written 
not  long  before  this, )  alluding  to  the  teachers  of 
gnosticism,  he  says  that  they  are  fond  of  Jewish 
fables.  Jude  in  his  Epistle  recognizes  this  fact, 
and  meets  it  by  quoting  traditional  stories  to 
show  that  not  only  Scripture,  but  tradition,  shows 
the  evil  that  befalls  those  who  sin.  Si.  Peter 
in  this  Epistle  has  the  same  fact  in  mind  when 
he  says  that  he  has  not  followed  cunningly  de¬ 
vised  fables  after  the  fashion  of  these  false 
teachers  of  theirs;  he  has  been  an  eye  witness 
of  the  majesty  of  Christ  and  can  speak  from 
knowledge. 

This  second  Epistle,  he  says,  he  writes  to 
bring  to  their  minds  the  teachings  they  have 
already  received.  He  warns  them  not  to  oe  ais- 
couraged  because  the  return  of  Jesus  seems  to 
be  delayed  (compare  1  Pet.  iv.  7).  God’s  pur¬ 
poses  seem  slow  of  accomplishment,  but  they  are 
sure,  and  men  should  be  careful  to  become  godly 
in  view  of  the  certainty  of  His  judgments.  They 
who  look  for  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  ought 
to  be  especially  diligent  to  be  found  blameless. 
There  is  an  allusion  to  Paul’s  letters,  which  are 
hard  to  understana,  a  warning  not  to  wrest  tne 
Scriptures  to  their  own  destruction,  an  admoni¬ 
tion  to  grow  in  grace  and  in  the  knowledge  of 
Christ,  and  the  Epistle  ends  with  an  ascription 
of  glory  to  Him. 

This  is  our  last  sight  of  the  great  Apostle 
Peter,  the  warm  hearted,  impulsive,  once  erring 
man.  now  ripened  into  noble  and  generous  obedi¬ 
ence.  It  is  probable  that  he  suffered  crucifixion 
within  a  few  months  after  this  letter  was  written. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

Salutary  Warning. 

1  Pet.  iv.  1-8. 

Goldkn  Text. — Be  ye  therefore  sober  and 
watch  unto  prayer. — 1  John  iv.  7. 

The  last  we  saw  of  Peter  was  at  the  conference 
in  Jerusalem  when  the  question  whether  the 
Gentile  Christians  should  keep  the  Jewish  law 
was  settled.  Since  then  we  may  be  sure  that 
his  whole  time  ana  all  his  powers  had  been  given 
to  the  building  up  of  Christ’s  Church. 

This  first  Epistle  of  Peter  appears  to  have  been 
called  out  by  a  visit  of  Silas  (Silvanus)  bearing 
tidings  of  a  peculiarly  bitter  persecution.  Those 
to  whom  the  letter  was  addressed  had  been  scat¬ 
tered  by  this  persecution,  perhaps  from  Rome, 
perhaps  from  some  other  place. 

The  letter  speaks  as  if  Peter  were  in  Babylon, 
although  all  the  early  fathers  held  that  this  was 
only  a  figurative  way  of  saying  Rome.  It  seems 
more  natural,  however,  to  believe  that  the  literal 
Babylon  is  meant.  The  time  of  the  letter  was 
probably  68  A.D.,  during  Nero’s  persecution  of 
the  church. 

Two  things  are  striking  in  this  letter.  One 
is,  that  far  from  antagonizing  Paul,  as  the  false 
Judaizing  teachers  pretended  that  he  did,  he 
gives  every  evidence  of  knowing  Paul’s  letters 
and  of  teaching  precisely  what  Paul  taught.  The 
second  thing  is  the  wonderfully  beautiful  revela¬ 
tion  of  Peter’s  own  character  the  letter  gives, 
his  marvellous  growth  in  grace  since  those  im¬ 
petuous  early  years  when  he  made  so  many  and 
such  grave  mistakes.  This  letter  shows  that 
Jesus  is  written  all  over  Peter’s  heart  It  is 
saturated  with  the  memory  of  Christ’s  words. 
His  acts.  His  life.  The  sufferings  of  Christ  in 
the  flesh,  His  resurrection.  His  example  of  meek¬ 
ness,  reviling  not  again.  Hie  bearing  the  sins  of 
men  on  the  cross.  His  girding  Himself  to  serve 
them  on  the  night  when  he  was  betrayed.  His 
parables  of  sheep  and  shepherd.  His  words  to 
Thomas,  “Blessed  are  they  that  have  not  seen 
and  yet  have  believed,’’  all  are  present  in  Peter’s 
mind  ns  he  writes. 

It  is  requested  that  the  lesson  passage  be  made 


use  of  for  temperance  teaching,  and  in  fact  it 
gives  the  fundamental  principles  on  which  all 
effective  temperance  teaching  must  be  based — 
self  denial,  as  shown  by  Christ,  who  suffered  for 
the  sake  of  others,  loyalty  to  God,  whose  will 
ought  to  be  our  will,  the  fact  that  the  Christian 
is  a  new  creature  who  should  give  up  the  sins 
and  impurities  of  his  past  life,  the  fact  that  we 
are  all  accountable  for  not  only  the  acts  but  the 
influence  of  our  lives,  and  the  principle  of 
charity — the  love  for  our  fellows  which  forbids 
us  to  do  anything  by  which  another  might  suffer 
or  be  made  weak. 


CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR 

By  Rev.  Henry  T.  McEwen,  D.D. 


YVork  of  Temperance. 

Nov.  22.  Temperance  in  eating,  Prov.  23:1-7. 

23.  Temperance  in  drinking.  Prov.  23 : 20-26. 

24.  A  battle  lost.  1  Kings  20  : 18-21. 

25.  A  kingdom  lost.  1  Kings  16 :  8-14. 

26.  Heaven  lost.  1  C!or.  6: 1-11. 

27.  Woe.  Hab.2:12-17. 

28.  Topic — How  can  we.  consecrate  ourselves  to 

the  temperance  and  similar  reforms?  Luke 
1 :  6-17.  (International  Temperance  Sun¬ 
day.) 

The  Temperance  warrior,  Neal  Dow,  has  fallen, 
where  are  the  heroes  to  champion  his  cause  ? 
Just  where  he  was  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  win¬ 
ning  laurels  which  later  and  riper  years  will 
see  them  wearing.  Battles  cannot  stop  for  cor¬ 
onations.  The  death  of  this  splendid  apostle  of 
Temperance  shows  how  much  richer  the  world  is 
in  appreciation  than  co  operation  :  millions  paid 
him  tribute  when  dead,  who  failed  to  aid  him 
when  living.  In  this  so  called  selfish  age,  his 
self  sacrifice  won  world-wide  approval. 

Where  to  strike  and  how  to  strike  are  impor¬ 
tant  questions  when  considering  forces  and 
battles.  The  saloon  is  both  creator  and  crea¬ 
tion.  In  the  first  instance,  the  appetite  for 
drink  gave  it  being.  In  the  next  place,  it  cre¬ 
ates  appetite  for  its  perpetuation.  The  stream 
of  customers  drives  its  wheels.  It  seeks  to  swell 
this  stream.  We  can  never  get  rid  of  the  traffic, 
open  or  secret,  until  we  have  a  people  who  have 
no  use  for  the  draught.  Saloons  are  run  for 
financial  not  sentimental  reasons  It  thrills 
one  to  declare  before  a  vast  and  applauding  au¬ 
dience,  “The  saloon  must  go. ’’  It  disappoints 
one  when  he  tries  to  get  orators  and  auditors  to 
aid  him  in  closing  even  one  saloon.  “With  one 
accord  they  all  begin  to  make  excuse.’’  Agita¬ 
tion,  education,  legislation,  Christianization 
ought  to  be  allies  whose  aims  are  directed  as 
effectively  at  preventing  appetite  as  at  prevent¬ 
ing  sale.  Consumption  and  sale  must  receive 
attention.  When  the  doors  of  the  saloons  have 
been  closed  on  Sunday  by  the  rigid  enforcement 
of  the  excise  laws  in  this  city,  the  loudest,  deep¬ 
est  cry  has  not  come  from  the  men  behind  the 
bar,  but  from  the  men  in  front  of  the  door.  If 
all  saloons  were  closed  on  Sunday,  many  saloon 
keepers  would  rejoice  in  the  day  of  rest.  To 
secure  union  and  co-operation  among  them  is 
much  easier  than  to  secure  abstinence  from  their 
customers.  So  long  as  customers  feel  that  per¬ 
sonal  liberty  is  interfered  with  when  doors  are 
closed,  we  may  minimize  but  cannot  annihilate 
the  saloon. 

The  outlook  for  extermination  was  never  so 
cheering  as  now.  That  much  of  the  work  is 
indirect,  increases  rather  than  diminishes  its 
effectiveness.  A  most  happy  union  has  recently 
been  consummated.  Chivalric  Science  has  led 
blushing  Temperance  to  the  altar.  Sobriety  is 
now  seen  to  be  scientific,  solid  sense,  as  well  as 
lofty,  fervid  sentiment.  This  new  ally  declares 
that  intoxicating  beverages  do  not  contain  food, 
are  poisonous,  and  that  though  fruitful  causes 
of  many  diseases,  they  are  never  potent  cure 
for  any  disease.  The  peril  of  their  use  has  long 
been  recognized,  the  need  for  it  is  forever  gone. 
Their  long  and  far-famed  medicinal  properties 
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are  now  exploded  myths.  These  positions  were 
not  only  announced,  but  met  with  hearty  ap¬ 
proval  at  a  recent  Medical  Conference.  The 
dawn  of  a  better  day  already  streaks  the  East 
when  loftiest  sentiment  and  profoundest  science 
thus  join  hands.  To  pass  from  educational  cen¬ 
tre  to  populous  circumference  is  a  work  of  time 
and  effort.  Christian  Endeavor  can  render  no 
better  service  to  the  millions  yet  to  be,  than  to 
consecrate  itself  to  a  campaign  of  education 
whose  aim  shall  be  to  proclaim  that  even  mod¬ 
erate  drinking  secures  not  the  slightest  physical, 
intellectual,  or  moral  benefit,  whilst  it  involves 
mighty  risk  at  all  these  points.  Total  abstinence 
has  as  solid  intellectual  foundation,  as  it  has 
truest,  tenderest,  and  noblest  feeling.  A  trafSc 
which  reveals  scientific  ignorance  at  the  same 
time  that  it  ignores  moral  peril  has  seen  its 
mightiest  days. 

Business  is  striking  Herculean  blows  for  sobri¬ 
ety.  Millions  are  more  sensitive  in  pocket  than 
in  heart.  Corporations  will  not  imperil  finan¬ 
cial  interests  by  tippling  employees.  Let  any 
one  who  has  been  travelling  for  twenty  five 
years  compare  the  men  now  running  our  trains 
with  the  men  of  that  day.  The  express  com¬ 
panies  have  no  positions  for  either  clerks  or 
drivers  who  frequent  saloons.  In  life’s  race 
reliability  outruns  ability.  Character  pushes 
genius  to  the  wall.  Heads  of  great  concerns  are 
very  careful  to  see  that  the  habits  of  their  em¬ 
ployees  do  not  imperil  the  interests  of  the  firm. 

Exploration  in  frigid  North  or  torrid  South 
demonstrates  the  folly  of  intoxicants.  In  the 
damp,  hot,  malarial  climate  of  Africa,  Living¬ 
ston  found  that  he  “could  endure  any  and  every 
hardship  best  by  using  water  and  water  only.’’ 
In  the  Arctic  regions,  Nansen  found  alcohol  of 
no  benefit  to  himself  or  hie  men.  The  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  athlete  tallies  with  that  of  the  ex¬ 
plorer.  Neither  skill,  endurance,  nor  prizes  are 
possible  to  the  athlete  who  indulges  in  stimu¬ 
lants.  Such  men  cannot  remain  on  foot-ball 
team  or  in  base-ball  nine.  They  are  never 
thought  of  as  crack  oarsmen.  It  takes  the  cool¬ 
est  of  heads,  the  keenest  of  eyes,  the  steadiest 
of  hands,  and  most  accurate  judgment  to  man¬ 
age  the  bicycle.  Golf  demands  clear  eye,  accu¬ 
rate  judgment,  steady  nerve.  Moreover  this  get¬ 
ting  out  into  God’s  clear  sunshine  and  bracing 
air,  which  characterizes  the  games  of  to-day,  is 
a  great  boon  to  sobriety.  “Teasers’  are  not 
needed  to  secure  an  appetite,  nor  “night  caps’’ 
to  induce  sleep  where  out  door  exercise  has 
called  every  power  into  play. 

New  Year’s  Day  was  a  disgusting,  disgraceful 
time  twenty  years  ago.  Young  men  then  not 
only  sought  to  outdo  each  other  in  the  number 
of  calls  made,  they  too  often  vied  with  each 
other  in  the  number  and  variety  of  potions 
drunk.  Mirth  in  the  morning,  hilarity  by 
noon,  maudlin  debauchery  in  the  evening,  with 
raging  headache  and  breaking  heart  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning.  All  lovers  of  decency  and  sobriety 
rejoice  that  the  observance  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Said  a  brewer  not  long  since  to  a  friend  of 
mine,  “Had  I  known  as  a  child,  what  my  boy 
knows  now,  I  would  never  have  been  in  this 
business.’’  What  the  boy  knew  he  learned  in 
the  public  schools  where  Scientific  Temperance 
is  now  being  taught.  There  is  an  old  sayine, 
“If  you  are  going  to  do  anything  with  a  Scotch¬ 
man,  you  must  catch  him  young.’’  If  you  are 
going  to  stop  the  stream  of  saloon  customers, 
you  must  get  at  the  fountains  of  youth.  This 
building  from  the  ground  up  is  a  slow  but  sure 
process.  The  leaders  are  the  children,  they  too, 
are  the  teachers. 

In  nothing  is  God  so  profoundly  interested  as 
in  the  salvation  and  sanctification  of  men.  For 
no  other  purpose  has  he  made  such  sacrifice,  to 
no  other  task  has  he  promised  such  power.  In 
Elmira  Reformatory  the  other  day  I  asked  the 
cause  of  the  crimes  which  confine  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  there  now,  and  which  have  brought  fifteen 
thousand  there  in  the  years  past.  The  answer 
was  as  quick  as  it  was  clear.  “A  lack  of  self- 
control. ’’  “All  we  do  here,  first  and  last,  is  to 
teach  self  control.’’  No  remedy  for  this  defect 
equals  Christ  in  us  the  hope  of  glory.  Christ’s 
converts  have  Christ  as  comrade.  He  who  is 
always  with  them  to  cheer,  poeseesee  all  power  to 
aid.  Get  all  to  trust  “in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
for  strength.  ’’ 


Tenement  House  Chapter 

48  Henry  Street. 

Mbs.  Juiaam  Hbath,  Chairman. 

Miss  Abba  R.  Bbaia.  Cor.  Seo’y. 

Miss  Chablottb  A.  Watbbbubt,  Reo.Seo’y 
Miss  CijAba  FniiD,  Treasurer. 

Miss  Aliob  C.  Matbb,  Snpt. 


THE  TWO  HALYES  BROUGHT  TOGETHER. 

The  leader  of  our  Little  Housekeeper’s  Class, 
“The  Ready  and  Willing  Club, ’’ as  they  call 
themselves,  thinking  that  possibly  lessons  in 
cleanliness  would  do  more  good  than  anything 
else,  took  the  girls  down  to  see  the  bath-room, 
offering  a  bribe,  in  the  form  of  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  good  marks,  for  each  time  they  would 
take  a  bath.  All  looked  at  the  tub  with  curi¬ 
osity  and  awe,  one  solemnly  said  she  was  “not 
used  to  taking  baths,’’  a  sadly  evident  fact, 
another  exclaimed  with  horror  at  its  depth,  a 
feeling  which  seemed  so  widespread  that  it  was 
suggested  that  the  best  inducement  we  could 
offer  would  be  a  life-preserver.  When,  a  few 
days  later,  one  of  the  girls  was  asked  why  she 
had  not  been  to  try  it,  she  replied,  “Oh,  it’s 
so  lonesome  I’’ 

Of  course  in  these  cool  days  it  is  harder  to  in¬ 
duce  them  to.  experiment  with  such  an  unknown 
thing  as  a  bath  “all  over. ’’  It  seems  such  an 
unnecessary  effort,  and  such  a  waste  of  soap  and 
water.  One  of  our  “Home  Makers’’  who  is  a 
very  large  woman,  could  not  believe  there  was  a 
tuo  big  enough  to  take~her  in,  and  although  shg 
went  down  to  inspect  and  measure  it,  she  has 
not  yet  ventured  in.  If  once  they  are  persuaded 
to  experience  the  refreshment  of  it  we  know 
they  will  come  again. 

Last  Saturday  afternoon  we  had  a  very  pleas¬ 
ant  time.  A  circle  of  children  living  in  Ford- 
ham  were  planning  a  Christmas  treat  for  some 
of  our  little  ones,  and  sent  word  that  they  would 
like  to  see  what  sort  of  children  they  were.  So 
down  they  came  in  charge  of  two  ladies,  and 
we  invited  thirty  six  of  our  boys  and  girls  for  a 
“Happy  Hour’’  with  them,  and  they  entertained 
each  other  delightfully.  To  break  the  ice  it  was 
proposed  that  they  sing  America,  in  which  all 
joined  most  'heartily.  After  that  the  up¬ 
town  children  sang  and  recited  some  of  their 
school  pieces,  and  not  to  be  outdone,  our  sewing 
schoool  girls  remembered  their  last  year’s 
songs,  and  sang  them  so  well  as  to  surprise  their 
Fordham  friends.  After  the  little  visitors  had 
responded  with  more  sweet  songs  they  brought 
out  their  dolls,  which  they  had  brought  with 
them,  and  reproduced  a  doll’s  entertainment 
they  had  once  given  in  their  church,  to  the 
delight  of  the  audience. 

It  was  hard  to  tell  which  set  of  children 
enjoyed  the  most.  It  seemed  to  those  who 
watched  them  a  simple  and  happy  way  of  mak¬ 
ing  “one-half’’  acquainted  with  “the  other,’’ 
and  we  wished  the  experiment  might  be  re¬ 
peated.  During  the  holidays  our  children  are 
to  return  this  visit,  and  share  in  the  joys  of  a 
Christmas  tree  across  the  Harlem,  and  are  already 
looking  eagerly  forward  to  it.  Possibly  the 
bath,  as  a  necessary  preparation  for  such  an  ex 
pedition,  may  appeal  to  them  more  strongly 
than  any  bribe  or  persuasion  we  could  use  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  their  lives. 

While  talking  of  our  influence  over  the  chil¬ 
dren,  Miss  Mayer  spoke  of  all  the  little  foreign¬ 
ers  who  come  to  us,  and  wished  some  one  would 
send  us  a  flag,  that  we  might  always  have  it  in 
eight  as  an  object  lesson.  We  mention  it,  as 
some  of  our  readers  may  have  an  unused  flag 
that  they  would  like  to  send  on  this  patriotic 
mission.  This  last  disastrous  election  has  taught 
us  how  much  need  there  is  for  education  in 
patriotism  and  public  spirit  in  our  big  city,  and 
this  might  help  the  good  work  along  a  little. 


'  Children’s  Department 

THE  OLD  LADY. 

We  clip  from  The  Quiver  for  October,  this 
beautiful  character  sketch  of  “The  Old  Lady’’ : 
“She  grew  old  gracefully,  making  ready  and 
cheerful  concessions  to  all  the  just  demands  of 
Time;  and  that  is  why  she  was  such  a  very 
beautiful  old  lady.  It  is  the  bitter,  petulant 
people,  fiercely  disputing  every  inch  of  the  way, 
who  win  for  old  age  the  reputation  of  being 
crabbed  and  unlovely.  For  Father  Time  is  an 
inexorable  old^gentleman ;  and  although  he  is 
gentle  to  those  who  obey  him,  he  can  be  rough, 
and  ungracious  enough  upon  occasion.  ‘Discip¬ 
line  must  be  maintained,  ’  and  if  people  refuse 
to  pay  attention  to  his  hour  glass  he  must  needs 
use  his  scythe.  A  knock  down  disabling  blow 
of  the  butt  end  is  sufficient ;  but  in  more  obsti¬ 
nate  cases  nothing  will  do  but  the  blade. 

He  never  treated  the  old  lady  roughly.  He 
had  laid  burden  after  burden  upon  her;  but,  as 
she  always  bowed  her  back  to  receive  them,  she 
learned  to  carry  one  easily  before  it  was  time  to 
take  the  next,.  Her  head  was  white  with  the 
snows  of  eighty  winters;  but,  as  she  never  tried 
to  interfere  with  it  as  it  fell,  it  was  pure,  un¬ 
sullied  enow,  sparkling  in  the  sunshine  of 
happy  smiles.  When  Father  Time  began  to 
carve  the  wrinkles  on  her  dear  old  face,  she  • 
never  thought  of  struggling  or  wincing,  but 
submitted,  and  let  him  do  it  in  a  workman-like 
manner;  hence,  there  were  no  deep  and  ugly 
cuts  in  the  wrong  places,  but  a  tracery  of  deli¬ 
cate  lines,  which  seemed  only  to  enhance  the 
charm  of  her  antique  loveliness.  The  old  lady 
was  a  very  clever  old  lady ;  but  being  a  sensible 
old  lady  as  well,  she  never  tried  to  pass  herself 
off  as  a  clever  young  lady.  She  bad  been  a 
clever  young  lady  once,  but  that  was  a  long 
time  ago ;  and  she  was  wise  enough  to  see  the 
futility  of  keeping  “up  to  date.’’  While  her 
strength  and  energy  remained,  she  had  climbed 
the  hill  of  life  with  the  lowest.  ...  It  is  better 
to  think  now  of  the  easy  chair  at  the  home  fire¬ 
side,  in  which  the  old  lady  eat.  The  fire  itself 
was  warm,  but  the  old  lady’s  heart  was  warmer, 
and  from  it  flowed  much  of  the  gracious  influ¬ 
ence  for  good  which  pervaded  the  house. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  was  really  a  difficult 
matter  to  shock,  or  alarm,  or  surprise,  the  old 
lady  This  was  because,  she  had  not  only  lived  a 
long  life,  and  had  a  varied^  experience,  but  also 
because  she  had  thought  much  and  deeply. 
Faults  of  temper  which  startled  the  mother  sud¬ 
den  anger,  only  drew  form  the  grandmother  the 
stores  of  her  treasured  wisdom.  The  old  lady 
looked  upon  chaos  with  the  calm  eyes  that  can 
already  see  the  coming  'order.  “All  in  good 
time,  all  in  good  time,  my  dears,’’  was  her  most 
frequent  comment  when'  appealed  to ;  and  her 
severest  form  of  protest  was  always:  “Don’t  be 
in  such  a  hurry,  children.’’ 

There  was  only  one  thing  which  seemed  to 
have  the  power  of  making  the  old  lady  really  sad 
and  distressed,  and  that  was  the  sight  of  discon¬ 
tent  in  other  old  ladies.  There  are  many  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  old  ladies.  There’s  the  bitter  old 
lady,  the  sour  old  lady,  the  peppery  old  lady, 
the  gloomy  old  lady,  and  the  resigned  old  lady. 

To  the  gloomy  she  would  say:  “You  are  quite 
mistaken,  my  dear ;  the  world  is  a  very  pleas¬ 
ant  place,  and  if  you  haven’t  found  that  out  at 
your  age,  I  fear  you  must  have  been  wasting 
your  time  sadly.  It  would  be  impossible  to  live 
more  simply  than  she  does  now  for  throughout 
her  whole  life  her  constant  study  has  been  to  dis¬ 
cover  what  things  she  can  do  without  to  enrich 
others. 

We  would  add  to  this  sketch  the  precious 
words  which  so  many  others  have  found  true  as 
they  drew  near  the  end  of  the  journey,  “At  eve¬ 
ning  time  there  shall  be  light,’’  light  from  the 
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Celestial  City  for  those  who  have  spent  their 
beet  strength  in  the  service  of  their  Lord  and 
Master,  by  making  the  way  easier  and  happier 
for  those  who  have  been  fellow-travellers  with 
them. 


THE  KITTEN  AND  BEAR. 

PuM  Frightened  Bruin  ITp  a  Tree  and  Kept 
Him  There. 

Chris  Burns,  the  veteran  First  Sergeant  of 
Troop  D,  had  a  kitten  which  during  the  summer 
camping  of  the  troop  at  the  lower  Geyser  Basin, 
made  her  home  within  the  Sergeant’s  tent. 
Here,  curled  up  on  a  pair  of  army  blankets,  she 
defied  the  world  in  general,  and  dogs  in  particu¬ 
lar.  When  the  latter  approached,  she  would 
elevate  every  bristle  on  her  brave  little  back,  her 
eyes  would  glow  like  live  coals,  and  her  tail 
would  swell  up  threateningly.  If  dogs  ap¬ 
proached  too  near,  she  would  hies,  and  exhibit 
the  usual  signs  of  hostility,  until  the  intruders 
had  vanished  from  her  neighborhood. 

One  day,  when  the  camp  was  bathed  in  sun¬ 
shine,  and  every  soldier  in  camp  felt  lazy,  an 
inquisitive  black  bear  came  down  the  mountain¬ 
side,  and,  whether  because  he  was  in  search  of 
adventure  or  because  attracted  by  a  savory  smell 
from  the  cook’s  fire,  began  to  walk  about  among 
the  white  tents  of  the  cavalry  command. 

Suddenly  the  kitten  caught  eight  of  him. 
Dogs  by  the  score  she  had  seen,  but  this  par¬ 
ticular  “dog”  was  the  largest  and  the  hairiest 
dog  she  had  ever  seen.  But  she  did  not  hesi¬ 
tate.  It  was  enough  for  her  that  an  enemy  had 
invaded  her  special  domain.  Hissing  forth  her 
spite,  while  her  little  body  quivered  with  rage, 
she  darted  forth  at  the  bear.  The  onslaught 
was  sudden,  and  one  glance  was  enough  for 
Bruin.  With  a  snort  of  fear.  Bruin  made  for 
the  nearest  tree,  a  short  distance  away,  and  did 
not  pause  until  he  was  safely  perched  among  the 
upper  branches!  Meanwhile,  the  kitten  stalked 
proudly  about  on  the 'ground  beneath,  keeping 
close  guard  over  her  huge  captive,  her  back  still 
curved  into  a  bow,  and  her  hair  still  bristling 
with  righteous  indignation,  while  her  tail  would 
now  and  then  give  a  significant  little  wave,  as 
if  to  say,  “That’s  the  way  I  settle  impertinent 
bears.  ” 

The  soldiers,  who  meanwhile  had  poured  forth 
from  their  tenta,  could  scarcely  believe  their  eyes ; 
but  there  was  the  bear  in  the  tree  and  the  kitten 
below,  and  there  were  those  who  had  seen  the 
affair  from  beginning  to  end. 

And  perhaps  the  strangest  part  of  it  all  was 
that  the  bear  would  not  stir  from  his  safe  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  branches  until  the  kitten  had  been 
persuaded  to  leave  her  huge  enemy  a  clear  means 
of  retreat!  Then  he  slid  shamefacedly  down  from 
his  perch,  and  ambled  hastily  off  towards  the 
mountain. — Lieut.  Charles  D.  Rhodes,  U.  S. 
A.,  in  the  November  St.  Nicholas. 


AN  ANBCDOTE  BT  HABK  TWAIN. 

Mark  Twain  writes  for  the  November  Century 
a  tribute  to  his  fellow-townsman,  the  late  James 
Hammond  Trumbull.  Mr.  Clemens  relates  the 
following  anecdote: 

Years  ago,  as  I  have  been  told,  a  widowed 
descendant  of  the  Audubon  family,  in  desperate 
need,  sold  a  perfect  copy  of  Audubon’s  “Birds” 
to  a  commercially  minded  scholar  in  America 
for  a  hundred  dollars.  The  book  was  worth  a 
thousand  in  the  market.  The  scholar  compli¬ 
mented  himself  upon  his  shrewd  stroke  of  busi¬ 
ness.  That  was  not  Hammond  Trumbull’s 
style.  After  the  war  a  lady  in  the  far  South 
wrote  him  that  among  the  wreckage  of  her  better 
days  she  had  a  book  which  some  had  told  her 
was  worth  a  hundred  dollars,  and  had  advised 
her  to  offer  it  to  him;  she  added  that  she  was 
very  poor,  and  that  if  be  would  buy  it  at  that 
price,  it  would  be  a  great  favor  to  her.  It  was 
Eliot's  Indian  Bible.  Trumbull  answered  that 
if  it  was  a  perfect  copy  it  had  an  established 
market  value,  like  a  gold  coin,  and  was  worth  a 
thousand  dollars;  that  if  she  would  send  it  to 
him  he  would  examine  it.  and  if  it  proved  to  be 
perfect  he  would  sell  it  to  the  British  Museum 
and  forward  the  money  to  her.  It  did  prove  to 
be  perfect,  and  she  got  her  thousand  dollars  with 
out  delay,  and  intact. 


A  BIBB  THAT  LOVK8  FDN. 

In  the  zoological  gardens  in  London,  there  is 
a  bird  whose  aviary  is  constantly  surrounded 
by  groups  of  children.  They  laugh  and  shout 
and  applaud  as  they  stand  there  watching  the 
comic  acting  of  this  bird,  who  is  a  regular 
comedian  in  bird-life.  A  writer  telle  us  that 
this  bird  which  is  called  the  Kagus,  has  an  old 
fashioned,  high  shouldered,  learned  look  when 
you  first  see  him  which  inspires  a  feeling  of 
great  respect.  He  looks  like  a  German  professor, 
very  wise,  in  a  gray  dressing  gown,  with  his 
hands  behind  him  and  his  head  and  long  red 
nose  thrust  forward  and  nodding  at  every  step, 
as  he  stalks  solemnly  about,  wrapped  in  silent 
meditation. 

The  dignity  and  seriousness  of  his  gait  and 
expression  soon  change.  All  at  once  his  sleepy 
companions,  dozing  on  their  perches  or  medita¬ 
tively  dressing  their  feathers*awake  to  the  fact 
that  the  dignified  Kagus  has  apparently  gone 
mad.  With  wide  open  beak  and  outspread 
wings,  and  a  sudden  development  of  an  ominous 
and  most  preposterous  crest  and  a  harsh  rattling 
noise,  he  rushes  at  thejfrightened  inmates  of 
the  aviary  and  drives  them  about,  squalling, 
shrieking  and  flapping  in  every  direction ;  he 
chases  and  upsets  them,  and  is  not  satisfied 
until  be  is  master  of  the  situation  and  his  com¬ 
panions  are  clinging  in  mortal  terror  to  the 
upmost  wires  of  the  great  cage.  His  satisfaction 
then  is  complete.  He  runs,  prances  and  skips 
about  in  the  most  undignified  fashion,  and, 
finally  taking  the  tip  end  of  his  beak,  he  waltzes 
in  the  most  absurd  manner.  He  finishes  with 
picking  up  a  stray  feather  some  of  his  terrified 
companions  have  dropped,  tossing  it  up  in  the 
air,  chasing  and  cactbing  it  until  be  is  tired 
out,  and  then  ho  becomes  the  dignified  professor 
again.  Occasionally  however,  he  varies  this 
performance  by  sticking  his  bill  deep  in  the 
ground,  standing  on  bis  bead,  flapping  his 
wings  and  flourishing  his  long  red  legs  wildly 
in  the  faces  of  the  spectators,  who  never  fail  to 
greet  his  performance  with  shrieks  of  laughter. 

This  is  the  only  bird  of  the  kind  that  exists, 
unless  it  is  the  shadow  bird,  or  Scopus  umbrella 
of  Africa,  which  plays  much  in  the  same  way. 

THE  HOME. 

Frederika  Bremer  in  her  story  of  “The  Home,  ” 
says:  There  came  into  this  house  as  in  others 
little  knocks,  disturbances,  rubs,  over-hastiness, 
stupidities,  procrastinations,  losses,  and  what¬ 
ever  those  spirited  mosquitoes  may  be  called, 
which  occasion  by  their  stings,  irritations,  un¬ 
quiet,  and  vexation,  and  whose  visits  the  very 
happiest  families  cannot  avoid.  They  came  but 
they  vanished  quickly  and  never  left  a  poison¬ 
ous  sting  behind,  because  a  universal  remedy 
was  applied  against  them,  which  is  called, 
“Forgive,  forget,  amend!” 

God  preserve  us  from  the  destructive  power  of 
words !  There  are  words  that  can  separate  hearts 
sooner  than  sharp  swords — there  are  words  whose 
sting  can  remain  in  the  heart  through  a  whole 
life!  _ 

HOW  THE  CRAULE  WAS  ROCKED. 

A  traveller  going  through  a  sparsely  settled 
country  came  to  a  lonely  cabin,  and  finding  the 
door  open,  went  in.  Nobody  was  in  sight,  but 
in  the  centre  of  the  room  he  saw  a  cradle,  with 
a  baby  lying  in  it  fast  asleep.  The  cradle  was 
rocked  back  and  forth  with  great  regularity  and 
he  was  puzzled  to  know  what  kept  it  in  motion. 
On  examination  he  found  a  stout  cord  attached 
to  a  nail  driven  in  the  side  of  the  cradle  and 
passed  through  an  auger-hole  in  the  side  of  the 
bouse.  He  took  up  the  trail,  which  soon  led 
him  into  a  ravine,  where  a  donkey  was  standing 
and  switching  his  tail.  The  mystery  was  ex¬ 
plained.  The  other  end  of  the  cord  was  attached 
to  the  donkey’s  tail  and  the  constant  switching 
kept  the  cradle  in  motion.  It  was  an  ingenious 
device  on  the  part  of  the  mother  to  keep  her 
baby  asleep  while  she  went  off  for  a  time. 


MBS.  EWINGS  LOVE  FOB  DOGS. 

You  have  all  read  Mrs.  Ewing’s  delightful 
books,  no  doubt,  and  know  how  very  fond  she 
was  of  animals.  Her  biographer  says:  “Dogs 
were  her  special  favorites,  and  nothing  was  too 
good  for  them  to  eat,  and  no  place  too  clean  to 
be  climbed  on  by  their  muddy  paws.  She  was 
always  most  tender  of  hurting  their  feelings, 
while  many  a  stray  pussy  has  found  a  comforta¬ 
ble  home  with  her.  She  did  not  care  to  cage  a 
bird  for  she  loved  them  too  deeply.  Her  dear 
doge  were  her  intimate  friends,  and  once  when 
she  was  calling  at  tbe  house  of  a  friend,  where 
the  vestibule  had  been  newly  scrubbed  scrupu¬ 
lously  clean,  she  was  asked  by  her  hostess  to 
leave  her  doge,  whose  ieet  and  coat  were  very 
muddy,  out  on  the  steps.  She  did  so,  but  was 
compelled  to  go  out  several  times  during  her 
visit  to  whisper  words  of  apology  and  condolence 
in  the  ear  of  her  big  banished  pet,  for  fear  he 
might  be  hurt  in  his  doggish  feelings  at  being 
left  outside. 

A  visitor  calling  at  her  house  one  day  found 
her  deep  in  writing,  every  chair  and  table  being 
full  of  papers  and  books,  so  there  was  no  room 
for  the  tea  tray  when  it  was  brought  in.  Mrs. 
Ewing  looking  up,  said:  “Oh,  put  it  on  tbe 
floor.”  So  down  it  went.  Now  one  of  the  dog 
friends,  (a  great  fellow)  was  present  and  of 
course,  was  curious  to  sniff  the  contents  of  the 
tray.  The  visitor  was  horrified  at  seeing  hie 
great  muzzle  nosing  over  the  things,  and  ex¬ 
claimed  about  it.  Down  on  the  floor  beside 
him  went  hie  tender  mistress,  and  with  both 
arms  about  his  neck,  she  whispered  to  him 
not  to  mind  that  “horrid  person’s”  intimations 
and  suspicions,  but  to  watch  her,  that  when  she 
went  she  did  not  “carry  away  the  silver  spoons 
with  her” 

Wherever  she  went,  her  dear  dogs  went  with 
her,  and  wherever  she  speaks  of  animal  life  in 
her  books,  she  shows  her  deep  interest  in  their 
welfare,  and  insight  into  their  habits. 


COUNTING  THE  PENNIES. 

Soire  of  our  girls  and  boys  may  have  won¬ 
dered  how  all  tbe  pennies  in  tbe  treasury  are 
counted.  Here  we  see  how  it  is  done. 

Pennies  are  not  counted  at  the  treasury  by 
the  laborious  process  of  handling  each  piece,  but 
by  a  device  known  as  the  “counting  board,” 
by  which  five  hundred  are  counted  at  a  time. 
The  counting  board  is  an  inclined  plane  with 
columns  the  exact  width  of  a  cent,  separated  by 
copper  partitions  in  height  exactly  equal  to  the 
thickness  of  the  coin.  Tbe  cents  are  sprea 
over  this  board  and  fall  into  the  grooves  pre¬ 
pared  for  them,  all  surplus  coins  falling  off  into 
a  trough.  Then  tbe  counting  board  is  emptied 
into  the  canvas  bags,  which  are  carted  away 
to  be  shipped  to  any  part  of  the  country. 


THE  FIRST  WATCH. 

At  first  the  watch  was  about  tbe  size  of  a 
dessert  plate.  It  had  weights,  and  was  used 
as  a  “ pocket  clock.  ”  The  earliest  known  use 
of  tbe  modern  name  occurs  in  the  record  of  1552, 
which  mentions  that  Edward  VI.  had  “one 
larum,  or  watch  of  iron,  the  case  being  likewise 
of  iron  gilt,  with  two  plummets  of  lead.” 

The  first  watch  may  readily  be  supposed  to 
have  been  of  rude  execution.  Tbe  first  great 
improvement— tbe  substitution  of  springs  for 
weights— was  inUfifiO.  The  earliest  springs  were 
nut  coiled,  but  only  straight  pieces  of  steel. 
Early  watches  "had  only  one  band,  and,  being 
wound  up  twice  a  day,  they  could  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  keep  tbe  time  nearer  than  within  fif¬ 
teen  or  twenty  minutes  in  twelve  hours.  The 
dials  were  of  silver  and  brass;  the  cases  bad  no 
crystals,  but  opened  at  the  back  and  front,  and 
were  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter.  A  plain 
watch  cost  more  than  fifteen  hundred  dollars, 
and  after  one  was  ordered  it  took  a  year  to 
make  it. 
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Royal  makea  the  food  pare, 

wholeeome  and  dellcloaa. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure 


ROYAL  RAKINO  POWDER  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


WOMEN’S  BOARO  OP  HOME  MISSIONS. 

GREAT  JOY  IN  THE  FROZEN  SEA. 

It  was  a  rare  pleasure  to  welcome  Professor 
Stevenson  of  Point  Barrow,  to  the  noon-day 
prayer  meeting  in  the  Mission  Building,  and  a 
pleasing  surprise  to  him  to  learn  that  one  pray¬ 
ing  woman,  a  loved  and  valued  member  of  the 
Woman’s  Board,  had  been  accustomed  to  re¬ 
member  his  work  every  day  at  the  mercy  seat. 
In  1890,  having  heard  the  call  of  God  to  carry 
the  Gospel  to  benighted  Eskimo  fifteen  degrees 
within  the  Arctic  circle,  he  pledged  himself  for 
two  years  to  this  work,  leaving  his  wife  and  five 
children  in  Ohio,  although  aware  that  he  could 
receive  tidings  from  them  only  twice  during  his 
absence. 

Previous  training  in  the  Union  army  prepared 
him. to  exist  on  this  inhospitable  coast:  there 
to  paint  and  build,  to  become  his  own  cook  and 
laundryman,  to  teach,  to  conciliate  and  to  prove 
himself  master  of  the  situation.  In  order  to 
better  understand  the  people  and  prove  himself 
their  friend,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  study 
of  their  language— not  a  written  language,  their 
only  records  of  individual  history  being  found 
in  hieroglyphics  on  carved  pieces  of  ivory  indi¬ 
cating  the  length  of  journeys  accomplished, 
these  perhaps  being  the  marked  events  of  their 
life.  Professor  Stevenson  found  that  these  peo¬ 
ple  had  been  misunderstood.  They  were  simple, 
quiet,  patient,  possessing  no  characteristics  of 
the  Indian  and  not  inclined  to  retaliate  because 
of  the  wrongs  indicted  upon  them  by  white 
men,  although  the  spectre  of  starvation  threat¬ 
ens  them  since  the  reckless  destruction  of  the 
whale  has  driven  their  remaining  food  supply 
into  polar  seas.  Our  missionary  was  himself 
once  in  danger  of  freezing  and  of  starvation, 
because  the  vessel  bringing  his  annual  supply  of 


Catarrh  iyhe  Head 

What  this  Disease  is  and  How  It 
May  be  Cured 

Catarrh  is  an  inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem¬ 
branes,  and  may  affect  the  head,  throat,  bowels  or 
bladder.  It  is  a  constitutional  disease,  having  its 
origin  in  the  blood.  When  it  becomes  chronic  it  is 
often  difficult  to  eradicate  from  the  system  the 
scrofulous  taints  which  cause  it.  Catarrh  in  the 
Head  is  the  most  common  form  of  the  disease.  Its 
symptoms  are  fullness  and  heat  in  the  forehead, 
dryness  in  the  ncse  and  back  part  of  the  throat  and 
a  disagreeable  discharge  from  the  nose.  The  only 
way  to  cure  catarrh  is  tqpurify  the  blood.  The  one 
tme  blood  purifler  Is  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla,  which 
absolutely  cures  catarrh  when  other  remedies  fail. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Is  sold  by  all  druggists.  Price  II ;  six  for  I.). 

Exilic  prompf,  efficient  and 
IIUUU  r  1119  easy  in  effect.  2-5  cents. 


food  and  fuel  had  been  wrecked,  but  a  coast 
agent  kindly  supplied  his  needs  in  the  emergency. 

The  religious  philosophy  of  these  people  be 
came  an  interesting  study.  They  believed  in  a 
good  spirit  named  Pankinna,  from  whom  came 
their  blessings,  for  which  they  made  no  return, 
and  in’an  evil  spirit,  named  Toonrok,  whom  they 
combatted.  They  formerly  bad  some  idea  of  the 
transmigration  of  souls,  but  now  have  no  hesi¬ 
tation  about  killing  animals  and  eating  them, 
which  destroyed  that  theory.  At  Tokoroo — 
death,  they  say  the  soul  of  one'  who  has  led  a 
good  life,  goes  up  quickly  to  reward,  and  that 
of  the  wicked  goes  down,  to  punishment.  They 
held  the  theory  of  man’s  triple  nature  consisting 
of  body,  soul  and  spirit.  Travelers  bad  had  no 
intelligent  understanding  of  these  things.  Being 
met  with  ridicule  the  people  became  reticent 
regarding  their  faith,  until  won  by  the  kindness 
of  a  trusted  friend. 

From  November  to  April,  (because  during 
those  months  they  had  nothing  else  to  do, )  they 
addressed  themselves  to  fighting  the  devil.  They 
would  gather  outside  the  village  and  with  hor¬ 
rid  whoops  and  yells,  would  gradually  approach 
it,  moving  somewhat  as  is  customary  in  a  fox 
hunt.  In  the  centre  of  the  village  a  fire  would 
be  kindled,  and,  approaching  this  their  object 
was  to  drive  the  spirits  into  the  fire,  at  the  same 
time  thrusting  at  them  with  knives  Not  being 
satisfied  as  to  the  success  of  their  efforts,  they 
would  repeat  them  the  following  week.  These 
natives  are  very  much  like  children,  easily  con¬ 
trolled  if  treated  kindly  and  amenable  to  reason. 
White  men  at  first  sold  them  tobacco  under  the 
pretense  that  it  was  good  for  food.  Their  teacher 
argued  with  them  thus:  “If  you  should  go  out 
on  a  whale  hunt  or  a  fox  hunt,  taking  with  you 
no  fiour,  no  meat,  only  tobacco,  how  long  would 
you  live?’’  “Not  long,’’  they  replied,  and  the 
habit  was  abandoned,  and  that  of  drinking 
whiskey  almost  entirely.  Putting  six  slats  of 
whalebone  and  furs  in  his  canoe,  a  native  went 
out  to  a  whaler  for  barter.  Whiskey  was  offered 
him  in  exchange,  he  refused  it;  he  was  urged, 
but  still  refused,  then  they  said,  “We  will  give 
it  to  you.’’  He  threw  hie  whalebone,  hie  fox 
and  bear  skins  into  the  canoe  and  returned  to 
the  shore.  Now  traders  cannot  sell  it  there. 
This  is^^jne  reason  why  our  missionaries  are 
hated  and  traduced.  Two  fine  charactristics  of 
the  people  are  their  truthfulness  and  honesty. 
Mission  property  to  the  value  of  two  thousand 
dollars  was  only  under  shelter,  altogether  unpro¬ 
tected  at  night,  but  not  even  a  board  was  stolen. 

When  religious  matters  are  presented  so  as  to 
become  clear  to  their  comprehension  there  is  no 
half  way  acceptance  of  the  truth.  They  had  an 
idea  of  prayer. 

Once  in  March,  for  twnty-one  days  the  sea 
was  frozen  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  They 
came  to  the  mission  saying  that  they  would 
starve.  The  missionary  told  them  that  they 
would  not  be  left  to  starve;  that  God  was  the 
hearer  and  the  answerer  of  prayer  and  that  they 
must  ask  Him  for  food.  The  whole  village 
prayed.  The  next  day  a  southwest  wind  made 
a  little  opening  in  the  ice.  The  missionary 
asked:  “Did  you  ever  know  such  a  wind  to 
blow  at  this  season  ?’’  It  was  something  quite 
unknown.  God  had  sent  it  in  answer  to  prayer 
and  so  they  accepted  it. 

An  object  lesson  not  lost  upon  them  came  in 
connection  with  the  culinary  department.  The 
process  of  bread- making  was  to  them  something 
new  and  startling.  The  Professor  showed  them 
the  yeast  stirred  into  fiour  and  told  them  that 
on  the  morrow  it  would  rise  and  fill  the  dish, 
working  its  way  into  every  particle.  He  then 
opened  the  Bible  and  read  the  parable  of  the 
leaven,  explaining  that  so  the  life  of  Jesus 
would  fill  their  life  and  change  their  conduct  if 
they  accepted  His  message  of  tardon  and  blessing 

When  two  years  bad  expired.  Professor  Steven¬ 
son  returned  to  Ohio,  but  no  one  being  found  to 


take  up  the  work,  be  went  back  the  next  year, 
remaining  about  a  year  and  a  naif,  until  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Marsh  arrived.  The  reading  of  God's 
Word,  the  keeping  of  the  Sabbath,  the  constant 
repetition  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  and  the  unselfish 
life  of  the  missionary,  were  lessons  not  lost,  but 
destined  to  bear  rich  fruitage.  The  awakening 
came  gradually,  and  within  the  last  year  they 
progressed,  not  by  steps  but  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
They  gave  up  the  old  custom  of  fisbting  the 
devil,  having  found  a  better  way. 

A  young  man  was  the  first  inquirer.  He  came 
saying,  “I  want  to  know  about  God.’’  Then 
six  came,  then  the  whole  village,  crowding  the 
school-room  on  Sunday  and  for  the  Wednesday 
evening  prayer  meeting,  which  was  opened  by 
reading,  singing  and  prayer  and  brief  remarks, 
and  then  given  into  the  hands  of  the  people, 
every  moment  being  occupied,  mostly  in  prayer. 
The  cook  from  a  neighoring  vessel  wandered  into 
the  service  one  evening.  When  the  time  for 
closing  arrived,  he  asked:  “Why  do  you  close 
the  meeting  ?’’  He  was  told  that  seven  was  the 
time  for  opening  and  it  always  closed  punctually 
at  half  past  eight.  He  exclaimed:  “It  is  the 
most  interesting  entertainment  that  I  was  ever 
at!’’ 

Dr.  Marsh  expected  not  to  find  a  convert  on 
bis  arrival.  What  must  have  been  his  surprise 
and  joy  to  enter  a  comumnity  upon  which  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  bad  descended.  His  report 
and  further  details  must  be  reserved  for  another 
week. 

The  Tuesday  morning  prayer  meeting  was  led 
by  Mrs.  John  Allen. 

The  central  lesson  presented  was  the  compas¬ 
sion  of  our  Saviour  for  the  weary,  hungry  multi¬ 
tude,  and  His  ability  and  willingness  to  supply 
their  need,  together  with  the  parallel  thought 
that  all  over  our  broad  land  are  multitudes 
waiting  to  be  fed  with  the  bread  of  life,  and 
whatever  ability  or  talent  His  people  possess 
may  be  brought  to  Him  as  were  the  loaves  and 
fishes,  to  be  multiplied  and  used. 

Those  who  last  summer  heard  Miss  Hays  of  the 
Santa  I*'e  school  speak  of  her  work  will  recall  her 
glowing  spirit,  and  regret  to  bear  that  she  is  suf¬ 
fering  from  nervousexhaustion  and  thather  physi¬ 
cian  orders  her  to  a  lower  altitude.  She  writes: 
“I  cannot  endure  the  thought  of  not  being  able 
to  remain  here,  for  my  heart  is  in  the  work. 
Nevertheless,  not  my  will.  1  ask  for  your  pray¬ 
ers  and  will  you  remember  all  the  teachers  in 
our  school.  We  need  His  help  so  much,  for  with 
two  disabled  you  can  well  imagine  that  the  oth¬ 
ers  are  burdened. ’’  H.  £.  £. 


ROBERT  J.  BURDETTE. 

“Bob”  Burdette  in  a  recent  lecture  said  that 
it  was  not  work  that  killed  people.  No  one  ever 
died  from  bard  work.  It  was  impure  foods  and 
bad  habits  that  caused  a  large  per  cent,  of  the 
deaths. 

The  coffee  drinking  habit  has  slain  millions. 
A  well  known  physician  said  a  short  time  ago 
that  be  believed  it  caused  more  deaths  every 
four  years  than  the  late  civil  war.  But  few 
people  know  of  the  long  train  of  diseases  that 
follow  the  constant  pouring  in  of  the  poisonous 
alkaloids  of  coffee  into  the  stomach. 

Some  time  ago  a  specialist  after  a  great  deal 
of  study  discovered  that  the  mixing  of  a  number 
of  grains  and  their  proper  preparation  would 
produce  a  beverage  that  had  the  deep  seal  brown 
color  of  Mocha. 

When  boiled  full  15  minutes  after  boiling  com¬ 
mences,  it  tastes  like  the  better  grades  of  Java. 
But  instead  of  tearing  down  the  system  it  would 
build  it  up.  He  called  it  Postum  Cereal  Food 
Coffee  and  started  in  a  small  way  at  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.  Now  it  takes  two  large  factories 
to  supply  the  demand.  Physicians  who  have 
tried  it  are  recommending  this  healthful  bever¬ 
age  as  a  cure  for  nervousness  and  dyspepsia.  It 
is  more  economical  than  coffee,  a  25  cent  pack¬ 
age  making  more  than  twice  the  amount  of  bev¬ 
erage  that  the  same  value  of  coffee  will. 

Substitutors  drug  their  concoctions  to  give 
them  a  coffee  flavor.  Genuine  packages  of  Pos¬ 
tum  have  red  seals  and  the  words,  “It  makes  red 
blood,’’  thereon. 
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WOMAN’S  BUABD  OF  FOBEION  MISSIONS. 

The  meeting  on  Wedneeday,  November  10th, 
waa  one  of  unuaual  interest,  owing  to  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  Dr.  Mary  Niles  of  Canton,  and  Mrs. 
Qale  of  Qen  Bang,  Korea. 

After  Mrs.  Beers  had  opened  the  meeting, 
Mias  Hubbard  read  a  very  bright  letter  from  Mr. 
Chalfant  of  Wei  Hien,  China,  giving  a  true  and 
accurate  account  of  the  use  he  made  of  a  five 
dollar  bill  given  him  by  ’the  Young  People’s 
Society  of  Christian  Endeavor  of  Westminster 
Church,  Brooklyn.  He  writes:  We  cannot  use 
American  money  here  in  the  interior  of  China, 
BO  the  first  thing  is  to  reduce  it  to  “money  cur¬ 
rent  with  the  merchant, ’’  after  the  worthy  ex¬ 
ample  of  Abraham  of  old. '  The  process  is  some 
what  similar  to  that  employed  by  the  patriarch 
in  his  dealings  with  Ephron;  we  must  first  find 
its  value  in  silver.  Silver  has  a  tendency  to  be 
cheap,  and  behold  our  five  dollars,  when  put  to 
the  Shanghai  exchangers,  gaineth  other  five, 
making  ten  dollars  in  silver  1  But  we  cannot 
use  silver  dollars  up  here  in  the  interior,  so  the 
Shanghai  banker  must  tell  us  how  many  taels 
or  ounces  of  silver  this  sum  is  worth.  Having 
done  this  we  are  not  through  with  our  calculation 
yet,  for  there  is  no  such  com  as  a  tael  (pro¬ 
nounced  tale),  so  we  must  ascertain  the  value  of 
this  abstract  standard  in  copper  and  discover 
that  our  original_five  dollars  is  worth  8,450  cop¬ 
per  coins  with  square  holes  in  them,  which 
coins  go  by  the  name  of  “cash.”  This  amount 
of  copper  money  weighs  something  like  sixty- 
five  pounds,  so  you  see  that  there  is  not  the 
slightest  temptation  to  make  off  with  your 
money.  What  next  f  Well  we  had  to  determine 
upon  the  use  for  this  precious  sixty  five  pounds 
of  copper.  I  have  decided  that  I  cannot  do 
better  than  to  apply  it  to  the  printing  of  a  series 
of  Bible  lessons  for  my  church  members.  There 
is  one  sheet  for  each  Sabbath,  containing  a  pas¬ 
sage  of  Scripture  to  be  read,  a  verse  to  be  learned 
and  several  questions  to  be  answered.  How 
many  of  these  leafiets  does  it  require  ?  I  issue 
one  copy  to  each  family  on  an  average,  and  as  I 
have  fully  1,(X)0  church  members  under  my  care, 
scattered  through  fifty  small  churches,  within  an 
area  of  5,000  square  miles  I  find  it  requires  500 
copies  to  go  round.  The^  printing  is  done  in 
this  city  by  local  printers  in  the  slow  Chinese 
way.’’  After  such  a  pleasant  letter  as  that,  it 
will  not  be  long  before  another  five  dollar  bill 
finds  its  way  out  to  Mr.  Chalfant  I 

Dr.  Mary  Niles  then  said  a  few  words  about 
her  work  in  Canton,  and  told  of  the  twenty- 
seven  blind  girls  under  her  care.  Mias  Butler  is 
looking  after  them  while 'Miss  Niles  is  in  this 
country.  It  costs  about  830  to  support  a  blind 
girl  for  a  year  including  rent,  food,  and  teach¬ 
ing.  The  girls  come  at  a  tender  age,  generally 
under  eight,  and  one  was  received  as  young  as 
three.  They  are  taught  to  read  and  write  by  the 
alphabet  system  of  dots  and  dashes  and  write 
out  for  themselves,  the  Gospel  of  John,  the  Acts 
and  Corinthians.  Matthew  they  learn  by  heart 
Some  of  the  older  ones  have  now  been  eight 
years  in  the  Home  and  are  church  members. 
Miss  Niles  hopes  that  they  may  in  time  become 
Bible  women.  They  have  learned  to  knit  stock¬ 
ings  and  to  do  other  useful  things  beside  the 
reading  and  writing. 

Mrs.  Gale  who  was  present  with  her  two  dear 
little  girls,  spoke  of  her  work  at  Gen  Sang.  Her 
work  is  among  farmer’s  wives  and  fishermen’s 
wives,  and  she  finds  it  more  satisfactory  than 
that  among  high  class  women  in  Seoul.  She 
has  a  women’s  meeting  during  the  week,  when 
from  six  to  fifteen  attend,  and  a  larger  meeting 
for  women  alone  on  Sunday  morning.  The  men 
have  their  own  separate  meeting  on  Sunday 
morning  and  in  the  afternoon,  the  Christian 
native6,go  out  to  preach  the  Gospel,  two  by  two, 
in  the  neighboring  hamlets.  Tigers  are  so 
numerous  in  the  vicinity  that  they  cannot  have 
evening  meetings  I  Many  women  come  to  the 


Notx.  The  Larkin  Soap  iifg-  Co.  make  onr  leaders  a  wonderful  offer  Not  only  do  th’y  Rive  yon  a  box  of  excellent  lanndry 
soap  a<  d  toilet  articles  of  (treat  valoe.  bnt  they  also  Rive  each  purchaser  a  valuable  premium,  and  we  personally  know  they 
carry  ont  what  they  promise.— The  /"idrpmdenf.  New  York. 

Niw  York  Obtrrrrr  says:  'Ve  cheerfully  recommend  our  readers  to  accent  the  offer  n  ade  by  the  L'rkin  Soap  UfR.  Co.  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y  Memliers  ot  be  Obarrrer's  ataff  beve  peisonaily  tested  tie  Soap  made  by  this  Company,  and  they  know  too  that 
ths eztr .  ralue  In  ..rem  u  slsvervce  «r«ins. 


PARKER’S  GINGER  TONIC 

The  beet  cure  for  CouRb,  Weak  Luors,  Indigestion, 
Inward  Pains  and  the  Ills  or  the  Feeble  and  ARed.  Com- 
blninR  the  most  active  medicines  with  OinRer,  it  ezerta 
a  curative  power  over  disease  unknown  to  other  teme. 
dies,  and  isliifact  the  most  revitallzlnR.  life-RivinR  com. 
bination  ever  discovovd.  Weak  Lunsa,  Rheumatiam, 
Female  Debility,  and  the  distreasinR  lUs  of  the  Stom. 
aeh.  Liver,  Kidneys  and  Bowels  are  draCRinR  many  to 
thsRiavawho  would  reeover  health  by  Ms  timely  oaw 

"^SSSSASTHMiT 
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TEA  SET  FREE 

or  Watch,  Clock,  or  Toilet  Set. 
with  ai  pounds  COCKATOO  TKA8 
and  a  handsome  present  with 
every  pound.  Great  inducements. 
Send  for  our  new  lllustiated 
premium  and  prlco  list. 

THE  GREAT  AMERIi'tY  TE  V  flO.VIP.WV, 
31  and  iU  Vcscy  St.,  New  rork.  P.O.Box  289. 


^  Take  No  Substitute  For  The  “EAGLE  BRAND”  ^ 
M  Thousands  op  Mothers  Testify  to  its  Superiority.  ^ 

^  HEALTH  StMT  FREE.  newYork  Condensed  Miik  Co.  n.y.  ^ 


'T'HE  LARKIN  PLAN  saves  yon  half  the  regular  prices  | 

I  half  the  cost.  Yon  pay  hut  the  usual  retail  value  of  the  soaps 
after  thirty  days’  trial  and  all  middlemen’s  profits  are  yours  in  a 
premium,  itself  of  equal  value. 

Our  Great  Gombioation  Bol 

Enough  to  last  an  Average  Family 
one  Full  Year. 

TkU  List  Contents  Changed  at  Desired 
1 00  Bart  “Sweet  Home”  Soap  •  S6.00 

For  all  laundry  and  hooMhold  pnrpoMa  U 

10  Bars  White  Woolen  Soap  •  •  .70 

A peribet  mp  for  SuneU.  JJj  1 1  HSffl'IrjJ.U; 

12  Pkne.  Bomxine  Soap  Powder  -  1.20  iMd-|:|rhKMJ-l-.<:y:l-l:l^ 

Fnlll^  An  BDeqoalled  lanndry  luxury. 

4  Bars  Honor  Bright  Scouring  Soap  .20 

1  -4  Doz.  Modjeska  Complexion  Soap  .60  /liRIJRBMBngtl^ 

FSrhiae  ezqnUite.  A  mmchlM.  beutlSw.  /bm||IW|nEin|iilM 

1-4  0OZ.  Old  English  Castile  Soap  •  .30  /ftlWIqBIfflfillllBli'iii 

1-41)02.  Creme  Oatmeal  Toilet  Soap  .26 

1-4  Doz.  Elite  Glycerine  Toilet  Soap  .26 

1-4  Oez.  Larkin’s  Tar  Soap  -  •  •  .30  Jt 

Unequalled  for  waabingUie  hair. 

I -4  Doz.  Sulphur  Soap  •  •  •  •  •  .30 
1  Bottle.  I  oz.,  Modieska Perfume  .30  ' 

Delioate,  reflned,  pc^ular,  laeting.  i  ^  nwPfftlflMWlLl 

1  Jar,  2  ozt.,  Modieska  Cold  Cretm  •  .26  f  I  Fl  I  iRliM 

Soothing.  Cure*  chapped  hands.  |  u  i  Lusb  .L|,'|JLcH 

1  Bottle  Modjeska  Tooth  Powder  •  •  .26  1  jj 

Preaerree  the  teeth,  hardeni  the  gume,  E 

eweetene  the  breath.  ' 

I  stick  Witch  Hazel  Shaving  Soap  ■  .10  ,  IIZ 

The  Contents  Bought  at  Retail  Cost  $  1 0.00  |  I — I 

The  Premium,  Worth  at  Retail  10.00  S  iUlT'-pf  ’*’tAI 

All  for  $IO  ...  $20  l  &II 

You  get  the  Premium  you  ulect,  gratis.  1X1  -  -  jm 


The  LarKin  Plan 
GIVES  You  the  Beautiful  Desk 


The  Wholo  Family  supplied  with  Laundry  and  Toilet  Soaps  for  a  year  at  Halt  Price. 

Sent  Subject  to  Approvel  and  Payment  after  Thirty  Days’  Trial. 

The  “CHACTAirOllA”  desk.  SoUd  Oak  throughout.  Hand-rubbed  finish. 
Very  handsome  carvings.  It  stands  5  feet  high,  is  254  feet  wide,  writing  bed  24 
inches  deep.  Dropleaf  closes  and  locks.  A  brass  rod  for  curtain. 

It  Is  Wise  Economy  to  Use  Good  Soap.  Our  Soaps  are  sold  entirely  on  their  merits. 


years,  in  every  locality,  many  in  your  vicinity. 

If,  after  30  Days’  TrUd,  the  purchaser  finds  all  the  Soaps,  etc.,  of  excellent  quality 
and  the  premium  entirely  satisfactory  and  as  represented,  remit  BIO  ;  if  not,  notify  us  goods 
are  subject  to  our  order.  We  make  no  charge  for  what  you  have  used. 

If  you  remit  in  advance,  you  will  receive  in  addition  a  nice  preuntfor  the  lady  of  the  house,  and 
shipment  day  after  order  is  received.  Money  refunded  promptly  if  the  Boss  or  Premium  does  not 
prove  all  expected.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

ty-M&ny  youths  and  maidens  easily  earn  a  “  Chautauqua  ’’  Desk  or  other  premium  free, 
by  dividing  the  contents  of  a  Combination  Box  among  a  few  neighbors  who  readily  pay 
the  listed  retail  prices.  This  provides  the  fio.oo  needful  to  pay  our  bill,  and  gives  the 
young  folks  the  premium  as  “  a  middleman’s  profit.’’  The  wide  success  of  this  plan 
confirms  all  our  claims. 


Booklet  Handsomely  Illustrating  Fifteen  Premiums  tent  on  request. 

THE  LARKIN  SOAP  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Established  1876.  Incorporated  1892.  Capital  S500,000. 
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Mothers 
Who  Nurse 

will  find  the 

FranklinMiils  Flour 

A  FINE  FLOUR  OF  THE  ENTIRE  WHEAT 

an  invalnahle  food, 
iDcreaeinir  the 
quantity  and  tm- 
provinK  the  quality 
of  the  lactael  secre¬ 
tion.  Deficiency  In 
this  is  one  (treat 
cause  of  infant 
mortality  and  one 
of  the  most  fertile 
sources  of  anxiety 
to  careful  physi- 
I  clans. 

Also  Franklin 
Mills  Flour,  a  Hne 
Flour  of  the  Entire 
Wheat  as  produced 
by  the  Fra  nklln 
Mills  process,  when 
properly  prepared, 
has  been  found  far 
eui^rior  to  prepar¬ 
ed  package  infants’  foods.  It  will  supply  the 
child  with  lust  the  material  fur  real  itruwth 
iind  sustenance,  furnlshlntt  sound  teeth, 
stronir  eyes,  full  development  and  will  build 
up  a  strontf  and  viirorous constitution. 

If  your  crocer  does  not  keep  It,  send  us  his 
name  and  your  order— we  will  see  that  you 
are  supphra.  Booklet  mailed  free. 


The  eenulne  made  only  by  the 

Franklin  Mills  Co.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


Love 
Arrows 

are  more  potent  when  tipped  with 

Whitman*  s 

Chocolates 
and  Confections 

Sold  everywhere.  Buy  them  and  | 
have  a  Merry  Christmas. 

Whitman’s  Instantaneous  Chocolate 

[  Is  perfect  In  flavor  and  quality, delicious  and 
I  healthful.  Made  instantly  with  boiling  water. 
STEPHEN  F.  WHITMAN  &  SON, 
i3i6  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Wedding  Gifts 

Wc  have  now  completed  onr  New  De¬ 
signs  in  wares  of  Sterling  Silver  suitable 
for  the  wedding  season,  consisting  of  all 
kinds  of  TableWaresand  Silver  Mounted 
Cut  Glass. 

MAUSER  MFC.  CO. 

Sterling  Silver  Only 
14  East  15th  St..  New  York 


Better  than  Gas  or  Electric  to  Head  by. 


WHY  DON’T  YOU  ,, 
Enjoy  Plenty  of  Good 
Light— .qafe.  Simple, 
Beautiful  I.amps? 


MILLER”  LAMPS 

HAVE  NO  EQUAL. 


The  new  Ideas  (nnr  patents)  will  please  you. 

See  t  «m.  A  thousand  to  choose  from.  All  styles.  Send 
for  Catsli  gue. 

Dealers  should  have  for  sale  If  not,  we  have. 


Estab.  EDWARD  MILLER  &  CO.,  Mfrs.  «m4. 

28  A  30  W.  Broadway,  bet  Park  PI.  and  Barclay  ‘*t,  N.  Y 
(In  Mer’den,  Conn.  At  63  Pearl  St,  Boaion.) 

tv*  KEEP  WARM  I  A  15  00  Miller  beater  will  do  It  at  a  Cb 
of  one  cent  at  hour.  No  smoko  or  smelL 


Mission  house  to  call,  and  especially  to  inspect 
the  stove  and  the  sewing  machine,  which  affords 
Mrs.  Gale  an  excellent  chance  to  talk  to  them. 
The  ladies  of  the  Mission  Circle  find  it  very 
hard  to  take  proper  exercise,  as  in  the  town  there 
are  curious  crowds,  and  on  the  hill-sides  tigers  I 

Mrs.  Gale  is  to  spend  the  winter  in  Washing 
ton,  and  in  the  spring  to  return  to  Gen  Sang, 
where  they  will  live  in  a  new  house  which  has 
been  built  for  them.  Owing  to  the  war  with 
China  the  building  was  stopped,  and  all  the 
materials  were  lying  on  the  ground  for  two  years, 
so  the  woodwork  is  a  good  deal  warped  and  the 
building  not  as  satisfactory  as  they  could  wish. 
There  is  a  Japanese  settlement  near,  where  cholera 
often  prevails,  and  funerals  are  f'-equent.  Until 
lately  the  crematorium  for  burning  the  bodies 
was  right  under  their  windows,  but  now  it  has 
been  removed,  after  a  vigorous  protest  to  the 
Japanese  Consul.  As  it  took  twelve  hours  to 
consume  a  body,  one  can  easily  imagine  what 
an  infiiction  this  was. 

The  meeting  concluded  with  a  prayer  by  Miss 
Holmes. 


WASHINGTON  COLLEGE  OPENING. 

The  attendance,  which  was  unusually  large  at 
the  beginning,  has  increased  until  it  exceeds 
that  of  any  fall  term  for  years.  The  total  en¬ 
rollment  is  160.  This  includes  the  sub  prepara¬ 
tory,  a  department  which  is  indispensable  in 
most  higher  educational  work  in  the  mountains. 
Many  who  have  bad  few  or  no  educational  ad¬ 
vantages,  at  home  must  begin  with  the  rudi¬ 
ments.  Those  below  the  grammar  grades  proper 
number  about  forty.  There  are  ten  States  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  enrollment. 

The  Industrial  department  was  established  in 
189.3  for  the  benefit  of  poor  boys  and  girls  from 
the  mountains.  Many  of  them,  capable  and 
eager  fur  nn  education,  who  without  such  an 
opportunity  to  earn  their  expenses  in  whole  or 
in  part,  would  be  forced  to  live  on  in  the  igno 
ranee  and  idleness  and  too  often  the  viciousness 
of  their  native  solitudes.  This  department  is 
now  larger  and  in  a  better  condition  than  it 
has  been  since  its  inception.  But  as  yet,  we 
are  prepared  to  accommodate  comparatively 
few.  We  have  only  ninety  two  acres  of  land 
and  noc  much  over  half  of  this  is  profitably  tilla¬ 
ble.  The  remainder  is  used  for  pasture.  There 
is  sixty  acres  of  land  near  the  college  soon  to  be 
sold,  which  ought  to  be  bought  for  this  depart¬ 
ment.  It  is  part  of  a  fertile  valley  and  can  be 
had  at  this  forced  sale  for  820  an  acre.  Here  is 
a  rare  opportunity  for  some  one  to  accomplish  a 
much  and  lasting  good  with  a  little  money. 
Twelve  hundred  dollars  thus  spent  would  enable 
us  to  board,  clothe  and  teach  ten  or  twelve  boys 
every  year. 

Ihe  college  is  now  preparing  to  heat  all  the 
buildings  by  steam.  They  have  been  heated 
hitherto  by  stoves  and  the  old  fashioned  wood 
fire  places.  The  change  is  really  indispensable 
to  comfort  and  economy.  According  to  the  old 
way  the  halls  were  always  cold  and  the  rooms 
inadequately  and  unevenly  heated.  The  steam 
plant  will  enable  us  to  save  almost  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  a  teacher’s  salary  each  year. 

If  we  had  accommodations  sufficiently  ample, 
we  could  double  our  present  attendance  in  a 
few  years.  And  if  we  had  the  means  to  encour 
age  all  who  apply,  less  than  a  year  would  see  it 
accomplished.  Not  a  year  passes  that  boys  do 
not  walk  from  their  homes  a  hundred  miles  or 
more  acroes  intervening  ranges,  sometimes  in 
mid- winter  through  the  snow,  in  order  to  get  to 
the  college.  Not  infrequently,  too,  they  come 
without  money,  expecting  to  get  along  in  college 
as  they  have  been  forcM  to  in  their  own  homes. 
But  the  boys  and  girls  who  have  thus  played 
with  adversity  all  their  lives  turn  off  easily 
the  work  assigned  them,  and  are  almost  univer 
sally  buoyant  and  hopeful.  They  are  rich  in 
resources  which  gold  cannot  command  and  are 
superior  material  from  which  to  develop  Ameri¬ 
can  manhood  and  womanhood. 

Jambs  T.  Cooteb. 

Wabhinoton  Collbox,  Tbsn. 


(JyDtnc^ 

Linens. 


Lunch  and  Tea  Cloths, 

Centre  Pieces,  Scarfs  and  Doyleys 

with  Point  Venise,  Duchesse  and  Honiton 
Lace  Borders  and  Centres. 


Extra  Quality  Double  Damask  Table 
Cloths  and  Napkins  to  match. 

lBtocu)wai|  c&  i 

NEW  YORK. 


Sale  of  Silks. 

Broadway  and  Eleventh  Street  Store. 

James  McCreery  &  Co. 

Over  1.000  pieces,  at  least  50,000  yards,  of 
Fancy  Colored  Silks,  and  Plain  and  Fancy 
Black  Silks  placed  on  sale,  beginning  today, 
in  this  store. 

ON  MAIN  FLOOR. 

Fancy  Taffetas,  i  oman  ^tripes.  Plaids,  Plain 
and  Fancy  Black  Satins.  Armure  and  Pean 
de  Sole.  An  immense  variety;  placed  on  sale 
in  two  lots. 

75  cents  and  $1.00  per  yard. 

IN  THE  BASEMENT. 

Fancy  Taffetas,  Plaids,  Plain  and  Fancy 
Colored  and  Black  Silks.  7,000  skirt  nr  waist 
lengths,  a  large  number  of  lines  set  off  for 
sale  in  two  lots. 

35  and  60  cents  per  yaid. 

James  McCreery  &  Co., 

Broadway  and  11th  Street, 

New  York. 


The  Best  IS  THE  Cheapest  i 


THE  STAND) 


OFTH[WORLD.i 


Jllusfraled  Cafalosue  free  by  Mail.  \ 

MAIN  RETAIL  STORE. 

16  West  23d  5t.,  New  York. 

nniKCTTFq  5  Bboadwat, 
BRANCHES  |  ,4g  135TB  ST. 
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DOES  THE  CHABACTEB  OF  THE  MUSICIAN 
EFFECT  THE  CHABACTEB  OF 
HIS  MUSIC. 

Every  artist,  be  he  ever  so  versatile,  imprints 
upon  each  piece  of  his  work  a  certain  indescriba¬ 
ble  something  that  makes  each  resemble  the 
other,  and  distinguishes  it  from  the  creations  of 
other  artists. 

In  literature,  painting,  sculpture,  and,  in 
fact,  in  every  branch  of  art  or  science  is  this 
true,  but  most  especially  is  it  noticeable  in 
music.  Study  well  a  few  of  the  compositions  of 
any  of  the  masters  and  it  is  not  diflScult  to 
recognize  another  child  of  the  same  brain. 

Nor  is  it  strange,  for  do  they  not  proceed  from 
the  same  source  ? 

Roses  do  not  bloom  upon  apple  trees.  Nature 
is,  at  all  times,  consistent. 

The  composer  is  born  and  not  made.  Music, 
as  the  poet  says,  is  the  language  of  the  soul, 
and  surely  it  would  be  utterly  an  impossibility 
for  the  soul  to  speak  a  language  which  it  does 
not  know. 

It  is  this  inborn  talent— this  very  soul  which 
casts  over  its  music  that  something  which  is  a 
sort  of  halo  of  self — a  character,  as  it  were, 
reflected  from  the  man’s  character. 

As  man  is  judged  by  his  character,  in  like 
manner  is  the  standard  of  music  fixed ;  and 
there  is  no  room  for  deceit  in  music.  It  is 
always  truthful ;  it  only  portrays  the  emotions 
which  it  has  felt,  for  the  thought  can  never  be 
nobler  than  the  inspiration.  In  his  music  one 
may  read  note  by  note  the  history  of  his  emo¬ 
tions,  for  it  is  as  impossible  for  him  to  write 
without  portraying  his  character,  as  it  is  for  the 
lily  to  bloom  and  not  exhale  the  perfume  which 
nature  has  bestowed  upon  it. 

He  must  have  suffered,  if  he  would  portray 
suffering.  He  must  have  experienced  the  thrill 
of  pleasure,  it  he  would  write  those  glad  notes 
of  joy. 

Ah !  but  some  one  says :  “Cannot  one  imagine  f 
Surely  it  is  not  necessary  for  an  artist  to  really 
live  every  sentiment  he  expresses.’’ 

But  what  is  imagination,  and  from  whence 
does  it  come  ?  Does  it  not  exist  in  the  same 
soul  alongside  of  the  power  to  realize  dull  facts  ? 

Because  my  mind's  eye  sees  something  which 
you  do  not  see,  it  is  no  less  real  to  me  than 
something  which  we  can  both  see ;  therefore  the 
fiights  which  hie  imagination  takes  mark  the 
character  of  a  man  just  as  surely  as  do  the 
sturdy  tramp  of  facts. 

Does  not  each  measure  of  Mozart’s  music  con¬ 
vey  to  our  minds  the  gentle,  delicate,  conscien¬ 
tious  charactei  of  the  man  ? 

Every  emotion  with  which  he  came  in  contact 
seemed  refined  by  hie  presence,  and  even  sorrow 
was  touched  upon  gracefully.  Over  all  of  his 
compositions  pervades  that  child  like  simplicity 
which,  as  a  man,  he  never  outgrew. 

On  the  contrary,  Haydn  displays,  by  his  tire¬ 
less  elaboration  of  every  theme  he  handled,  his 
sturdy  hardihood,  his  tireless  energy  and, 
beautiful  as  his  music  is,  there  exists  between 
it  and  the  music  of  Mozart  the  difference  which 
exists  between  the  man  who  was  born  a  gentle¬ 
man  and  the  self-made  man. 

And  then  there  was  Liszt,  everywhere  courted 
for  his  remarkable  brilliancy  of  character,  whose 
music  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  brilliant 
of  all  time. 

Chopin,  in  his  mysteriously  beautful  music, 
suggests  something  of  the  dissatisfaction  of  his 
life.  There  is  always  something  beyond  which 
we  are  content  not  to  penetrate. 

And  Beethoven,  king  of  the  realms  of  tone,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  open  his  biography  to  under¬ 
stand  his  nature ;  he  has  told  the  story  in  his 
music,  even  to  the  loneliness  of  his  deafened 
ears.  < 


That  loneliness  makes  his  music  unfit  for  the 
gay  concert-hall,  and  only  in  the  sanctity  of  the 
home  is  he  understood. 

We  might  continue  down  the  list  of  master 
musicians,  but  surely  enough  instances  have 
been  cited  to  prove  that  it  is  the  character  of  the 
man  that  makes  the  character  of  hie  music. 

All  musicians  have  not  been  gifted  with  the 
power  to  compose,  but  all  may  have  character, 
and  as  the  composer  writes  hie,  just  so  surely 
does  the  virtuoso  play  his.  If,  in  the  course  of 
educating,  more  attention  were  given  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  character,  the  world  would  have 
more  good  musicians. 

How  often  do  we  bear  the  criticism :  “So  and 
so  has  wonderful  technique  but  be  lacks  tone.’’ 
And  I  venture,  be  lacks  tune  in  every  walk  of 
life. 

In  the  eager  anticipation  of  artistic  success 
too  often  the  soul  is  forgotten.  Every  other 
duty  is  laid  ruthlessly  aside,  everything  is  sac¬ 
rificed  to  the  practice  of  the  favorite  instrument, 
and  every  moment  is  'selfishly  spent  in  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  that  study  by  which  they  expect-  some 
day  to  astonish  the  world. 

They  bury  themselves  for  years  in  their  studios 
and  naught  do  they  know  of  the  great,  throb¬ 
bing  world  in  which  they  live,  save  what  may 
come  to  them  under  the  name  of  music. 

It  is  no  strange  thing  that  they  are  toneless. 
If  they  would  but  study  and  learn  well  the  sym 
phony  of  nature  with  its  myriad  motifs  of  joy 
and  sorrow,  its  cadences  of  love  and  sympathy, 
the  world  would  gladly.listen  to  them  when  they 
are  prepared  to  make  their  debut,  for  they  would 
have  soul,  they  would  have  tone. — Mary  Eliza¬ 
beth  Luger  in  Musician. 


We  take  great  pleasure  in  making  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  first  of  the  series  of  twenty- 
two  lectures  to  the  students  of  the  Metropolitan 
College  of  Music  given  in  the  Assembly  Hall  of 
the  Presbyterian  Building,  Thursday  afternoon, 
November  11th,  by  Professor  Waldo  S.  Pratt  of 
the  Hartford  Theological  Seminary.  The  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  lecture  was,  “The  Scope  of  Histori 
cal  Study  regarding  Music,’’ and  it  was  most 
sailfully  elucidated  in  a  series  of  illustrations 
of  the  definition  of  the  word  Scope,  first,  as 
looking  at  a  subject  lengthwise  and  breadth¬ 
wise,  throughout  its  whole  extent;  as  regarding 
the  history  of  music  in  length,  from  its  earliest 
beginnings  to  its  most  recent  developme4ts,  and 
in  breadth  through  its  manifestations  in  all 
parts  of  the  world ;  second,  as  looking  at  the 
subject  in  respect  to  its  depth ;  as  tracing  the 
lives  and  motives  of  composers  in  their  works, 
as  finding  the  vital  indestructibility  of  certain 
art  forms  which  have  resisted  the  changing  infill 
ences  of  generations ;  as  recognizing  the  interde 
pendence  of  the  evolution  of  certain  instruments 
and  certain  styles  of  composition,  and  third,  as 
looking  at  the  subject  of  music  history  in  its 
relation  to  other  arts  and  sciences,  and  to  the 
history  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world’s  progress. 

The  lecture  was  a  most  inspiring  introduction 
to  the  course  which  extends  through  all  the 
Thursday  afternoons  up  to  the  first  of  May.  The 
second  lecture  is  by  Dr.  Griggs,  on  Mystery 
Plays  and  Passion  Music  and  Medieval  Hymns, 
and  will  be  illustrated  by  solos  and  choruses 
from  classic  and  modern  works. 


FAvosABLY  KNOWN  SINCE 4091:  nfvrrfr 

aumen  SCHOOL  m  ortfa.J^JfjUIM. 

iWEST-TROZH.'^.l  B£LL-M£TAL 

CHIMES,  Ere. CATALOSUEkPRICES  FREE. 


meneely  bell  company,"^ 

^  Clinton  H.  Meneely,  Cen’l  Manager 

TSOT,  K.  T.,and  IfXW  TOBK  CITY, 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS 
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1897  NEW 

CHRISTMAS 

MUSIC 


“The  Chimes  of  Christmas  Morn."  76c. 

Two  keys.  High  and  Low  Voices.  Violin  Obligato. 


New  Song  by  Fisher 


“Calm  on  the  Listening  Ear  of  Night.”  60c. 

Two  keys.  High  and  Low  Voices. 
roMPLETK  CATALOOUE  uF  NEW  AND  STANDARD 
CHKISTMAS  MUSIC  FREE  ON  APPLICATION  .  .  . 


THE  MUSICAL  RECORD. 

The  best  masical  journal  In  this  country.  Ab  e  editorials, 
yaluable  contributions  by  the  foremost  writers,  correspood- 
ence,  criticisms,  etc.  Sixteen  puges  of  new  music  in  each 
issue,  b'dlied  bjr  Philip  H.le.  Published  on  tbeOrstdayof 
each  month.  Single  copies,  10  cts.  Yearly  subscription,  tl. 
With  every  new  subscription  we  give  a  handsome  volume  of 
bound  music.  Send  for  Pr<  mlum  -beet. 


OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY, 

^53*4^3  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

NEW  YOKE  PBILSDELPRIA 

C.  K.  01  rSON  &  CO.  J.  E.  UITSON  &  CO. 

"MASONXHAMLir 

PIANOS  and  ORGANS 

I  The  Cabinet  Organ  was  introduced  by  Mason  A 

Hamlin  in  1861.  These  organs  have  aAcuM  main¬ 
tained  their  supremacy  as  the  Best  in  the  World. 

The  Mason  &  Hamiin  Pianos  illustrate  the  same 
highest  degree  of  excellence,  and  the  new 
styles  just  introduced  are  eliciting  the  most  entbusi- 
asUc  praise  from  pianists  and  mmdcians. 

CahUognes  free.  Address: 

MASON  A  HAMLIN  CO., 

3  and  5  West  i8th  St.,  New  York. 


6 1  Years  of  Church 

organ  building  have  made  Jardine  Organs 
known  the  world  over  for  every  good  quality 
that  an  organ  should  possess.  Let  us  send 
you  an  illustrated  catalogpie. 

OEO.  JARDINE  &  SON.  318-320  E.  39th  St.,  N.  Y. 


MUSIC  FOR  CHRISTMAS. 


THE  KING  IMMANITEL. — A  new  service  of  Scripture 
and  Song.  By  Rev.  Robert  Lowry.  6  cents;  S4  per 
lOO  copies. 

Christmas  Annual  No.  S8.— Seven  beautiful  Carols. 
4  cents;  S3  per  100  copies. 

Becitations  for  Christmas  Time  No.  8.— Twenty-nine 
admirable  selections  for  this  celebration.  4  cents. 

We  recommend  the  Christmas  Cantata. 

Waiting  for  Santa  Clans.  By  Dr.  W.  H.  Doanb,  one 
of  the  best  published.  30  cents. 

THE  BICLOW  A  MAIN  CO., 

LAKESIDE  BUILDING,  EAST  NINTH  STREET, 

CHICAGO.  NEW  YORK. 
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BOOKS  roll  KINO  COLIiBGE  I.IBBART. 
King  is  the  only  male  Presbyterian  College  in 
all  the  great  Southern  Highlands.  It  is  alone 
as  a  Presbyterian  educational  factor  between  the 
Blue  Ridge  and  Cumberland  Mountains,  from 
Pennsylvania  to  Alabama.  Moreover,  it  is  the 
youngest  and  weakest  Presbyterian  male  college 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  but  in  the  thirty  years 
of  its  exisetnce  it  has  done  a  noble  work. 

(More  than  one  half  her  graduates  are  Presby¬ 
terian  ministers! 

In  one  department  our  college  is  very  weak 
and  needs  help — t^e  help  of  every  generous  Pres¬ 
byterian  in  the  United  States.  That  department 
is  the  Library,  perhaps  the  most  important  of 
all  the  college  equipments.  Being  poor,  we  can- 
I  not  hope  to  buy  the  volumes  so  badly  needed. 

I  We  must  appeal  to  our  friends  far  and  wide, 

j  Why  cannot  you  send  to  King  those  books 

which  have  been  lying  on  the  dusty  top  shelves 
of  your  library  for  years  ?  Why  cannot  you  send 
us  those  magazines  you  have  read  and  laid  away 
and  will  never  touch  again  ?  How  cordially  we 
would  welcome  them ;  how  eagerly  they  would 
be  read  and  re-read  by  many  inquiring  minds! 
Every  reader  of  this  article  could  send  us  one 
book  if  he  would. 

'  Our  most  pressing  need  is  for  the  works  of 

Thackeray,  Kuekin,  Eliot,  Locke,  Stevenson, 
Kipling,  Crockett,  Black,  Reade,  Maclaren, 

'  Howells,  and  many  other  such. 

The  standard  magazines  such  as  the  Review  of 
Reviews,  Literary  Digest,  North  American 
Review,  Century,  Harper’s,  Cosmopolitan  and 
Munsey  have  been  found  to  prove  mines  of 
knowledge  to  the  inquiring,  searching  students. 

Then  send  us  ycur  old  magazines  and  send  us 
a  few  books.  It  may  be  only  as  the  cup  of  cold 
water,  but  verily  it  will  have  its  reward.  Fuller 
information  will  be  gladly  furnished  by  the 
Librarian,  Professor  W.  H.  T,  Squires.  Bristol, 
Tennessee,  Virginia. 
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CapHil 

HaH  a  MUIIm 


You  should  be  interested 

in  the  new 

DOLLAR  CHECKS 

of  the  Cheque  Bank,  becanse  they  supply 
a  need  that  you  have  felt.  Issued  singly 
or  in  books ;  drawn  for  any  amount  and 
signed  by  owner ;  his  own  check,  yet  a  cer¬ 
tified  obligation  of  tbe  Bank  that  will  be 
good  everywhere  on  the  Continent. 

Sold  without  charge  at  present.  I'be  same 
system  as  the  celebrated  _ 


CHEQUE  BANK  CHEQUES, 

wblch  are  drawn  in  Sterling  only,  negotia¬ 
ble  all  over  the  world. 

Send  for  circulars  to  Agency  of 

The  Cheque  Bank,  Ltd., 

40-42  Wall  Street. 

FREDERICK  W.  PERRY,  ( 
Manager. 


HOME 

Insurance  Company  of  New  York. 

Office:  No.  119  Broadway. 

Eighty-eighth  Semi-annual  Statement,  July  1897. 
StmiMABW  or  AS8KT8. 

Market  Value. 

Mb  in  Banks .  S  447,104  64 

RealEsUte . .  1,7So,076  34 

United  States  Stocks .  1,6H7,43U  OO 

State  Bonds .  X/f.OOO  OO 

City  Bonds .  837,374  81 

Rail  Road  Bonds .  1,630,870  OO 

Water  Bonds .  83,800  OO 

Gas  Stocks  and  Bonds .  138,080  OO 

Rail  Road  Stocks . . .  3,630,883  80 


Bank  Stocks  .  311,300  OO 

Trust  Co.  Stocks .  88,170  OO 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  1st  ben  on 

Real  Estate. .  388,848  03 

Loans  on  Stocks  payable  on  demand.,  138,180  00 

Premiums  uncollectM  and  in  hands  of 

Agents .  871,883  11 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  Ist  Jan’y, 

1897 .  88,994  69 

$10,763,730  13 

IXABI1.IT1BS. 

Cash  Capital . $8,000,000  00 

^serve  Premium  EMnd .  4,164,318  00 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and  Claims.  680,839  78 

Net  Surplus .  3,968,867  87 

$10,768,730  13 
DANIEL  A.  HEALD,  President, 

lUHN  H.  WASHBURN,  I 
fLBRIDGEG.SNOW,  f  vioe-presiaenis. 

WILLIAM  L.  BIGELOW,  I 
THOMAS  B,  GREENE. 

HENRY  J.  FERRIS.  l  AmH  Senretarles 
t  REUNAH  M.  BUPTlS.  '  «eoretarles 


388,848  03 
138,180  00 


HATCH  &  FOOTE, 

Bankers  and  Brokers, 
Investment  Securities,  Stocks  and  Bonds 

Bought  and  Sold  on  Commission. 

Xo.  3  Nassau  and  No.  18  'Wall  St. 

EsublUbed  1867.  Members  Kew  York  Stock  Exchange. 


A  SAFE  INVESTMENT. 

A  Lot,  60  by  140  feet,  on  FIRST  STREET,  in  the  same 
block  as  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK,  and  in  the  block 
diagonally  opposite  the  BOARD  OF  TRADE,  for  sale 
at  $16,000. 

This  property  is  in  the  very  ITE.\RT  CENTER  of  the 
BUSINESS  DISTRICT  of 

DULUTH,  MINN., 

and  is  offered  by  tbe  owner  at  a  GREAT  SACRIFICE. 
YOU  CANNOT  MAKE  A  MISTAKE  in  buying  this 
property,  and  for  the  SAFETY  and  DESIRABILITY  of 
the  Investment,  we  refer  you  to  the  MAYOR,  to  any 
BANK  or  BANKER,  or  to  any  CONSERVATIVE  bnsi- 
ness  man  in  the  City  of  Dnlutn.  Only  $6,000  required  to 
purchase  this  valuable  property;  $10,000  can  remain  for 
nve  years  at  6  per  cent.  Any  banker  in  Duluth  can  be 
written  as  to  tne  character  of  this  Investment. 

For  full  particulars,  address 

WM.  C.  SHERWOOD  &  CO., 

Rooms  612,  613,  614  Torrey  Building,  DULUTH,  fllNN. 


Mumcipal  Bonds 

For  Investors* 

Bonds  issued  by  Cities,  Counties  or  States  are 
as  safe  when  carefully  selected  as  Government 
bonds. 

We  offer  such  bonds  in  denominations  of  S500 
and  $1,000,  running  for  a  period  of  from  two  to 
twenty  years,  that  will  net  the  investor  4  to  6  pet 
cent,  per  annum.  .  ,  .  ^ 

Descriptive  list  and  full  information  furnished 
on  application.  Correspondence  invited. 

A.  C.  FROST  L  COMPANY. 

BANKERS, 

108^110  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago. 


FREDERICK  A,  BOOIH, 

22  East  1 6th  St.,  New  York. 

REAL  ESTATE. 

Care  of  Property.  Collectins  Rents. 
Management  of  Estates. 


8n  a  Secnrlty  Safe  as  Government  Bonds. 

Tour  moD^  can  surelj  earn  It.  Can  prove 
/alt  by  best  Eastern  banks.  Rob’tE.gtra- 
horn  A  Co.,  Equitable  BniliUiig,  Boeton. 


In  addreMing  advertJeera  patronizing  our  Journal 
kindly  mention  The  Evangelist. 


XaTMtonaeTn 

hatalon 


Brown  Bros.  S  Co. 

PHIIJt.,  NSW  TOKK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  A  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

CONMICTRH  BY  PRIVATB  WIRB8. 

Members  K.  Y..  Phila.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Ezch’s. 

We  buy  and  sell  all  flrs.class  Invest-  T-n'V’Aat'mA'n'#’ 
ment  Securities  on  commission.  We  Xll  V  vBblllCllw 
receive  accounts  of  Banka  Bankeraand 
Corporations,  Firms  and  Indlvldnals  on  ajL^n  i«|  f-'l  aq 
favorable  terms,  and  make  collection  KWA;  U.X  k  WvO. 
of  drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  of  drafts  drawn  In  the  United  States  or  foreign 
countries,  including  South  Africa. 

Letters  We  also  buy  and  sell  Bills  of  Exchange  on,  and 
aP  make  cable  transfers  to  all  parts;  also  maka 
colIectioDS  and  Issue  Commercial  and  Travel 
C/l*edit  available  In  sU  parts  of  the  world. 

Brown,  Shipley  &  Go.,  London. 


The  PoHdee  Issued  by  The  Washing’o  are  non. 
forfeitable  after  three  years,  and  incontestable  after 
one  year,  except  as  speclflcally  provided. 

The  Trust  Fund  Policy  ol  llie  Washington  possesses 
advantages  that  commend  it  to  the  pnblic. 

The  Interchangeable-Term  Policy 

Affords  Reliable  Insurance  at  Lowest  Cost. 

The  Definite  Cash  Value  Policy 
Guarantees .... 

Definite  cash  values  for  every  year  after 
the  third. 


40  A  47  WALL  STREET. 


CAPITAL  AHD  SUSPLUS, 

$1  1,500,000. 


This  Company  Is  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  paid 
Into  Court,  and  is  authorized  to  act  as  Guardian,  Trustee 
or  E^|ecutor. 

INTKBK8T  AIXOWBD  ON  DBP08IT8, 

which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after 
five  days’  notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  interest  for  tbe 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates,  Re¬ 
ligions  and  Benevolent  Instltntions,  and  Individuals  will 
find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  for  money. 
John  A.  Stkwart,  Pres.  D.  Willis  Jambs,  Fiee-Pres. 

Jambs  S.  Clabk,  Second  Viee-Pres. 

Hbnrt  L.  Thornbll,  Seoretary. 

Louis  G.  Hampton,  Assistant  Seeretarv 

TBUSTKE8. 

Samubl  Sloan,  Wm.  D.  Sloanb, 

D.  Willis  Jambs,  Gustav  H.  Schwab, 

John  A.  Stbwart,  Frank  Ltman, 

John  Harsbn  Rhoadbb,  Gborob  F.  Vintor, 
Anson  Phblps  Stokbs,  Wm.  Waldorp  Abtor, 
John  Crosby  Brown,  Jambs  Stillman, 

Edward  Coopbr,  John  Claplin, 

W.  Batard  Cutting,  John  J.  Phblps, 

Charles  S.  Smith,  Daniel Lorb, 

Wm.  Roorbpbllbk,  John  S.  Kbnnbdt, 

Albxandbr  E.  Orr,  D.  U.  Mills, 

William  H.  Maot,  Jr.,  Lewis  Cass  Lbdtard. 


.  . .  THE  .  .  . 

WASHINGTON 


Life  Ins.  Co. 

Of  NewfYork. 

W.  A.  BREWER,  Jr., 

fubsidbmt. 

E.  S.  FRENCH, 


Assets, 

$14,000,000 


United  States  Trust  Company, 


XUM 
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•  EMPEBANCE  DAY,  NOT.  21. 

On  page  128  of  the  Minutes  of  the  General 
Assembly  may  be  found  the  following  record: 
"This  Assembly  reaflSrms  the  action  of  the 
Assembly  of  1896,  that  the  third  Sabbath  in 
November  of  each  year  or  some  other  convenient 
day,  shall  be  known  as  Temperance  Day,  and  be 
observed  in  all  our  churches  if  practicable;*’ 
that  in  our  preaching  and  prayers,  in  our  Sab 
bath-school  teaching,  in  the  services  of  our 
Young  People’s  Societies,  and  in  our  homes, 
we  may  turn  the  hearts  and  lives  of  men  away 
from  the  awful  curse  that  rests  upon  those  who 
go  the  way  of  the  drunkard.” 

While  it  IS  alleged  that  the  ultimate  action  of 
the  Assembly  on  this  point,  was  the  designation 
of  the  third  Sabbath  in  October  as  Temperance 
Day,  yet  as  the  printed  minutes  fail  to  indicate 
this  modification,  it  seemed  best  to  the  Perma¬ 
nent  Committee  on  Temperance  to  call  attention 
to  this  recorded  action,  and  to  ask  pastors  and 
sessions,  and  with  them  Sabbath -school  superin¬ 
tendents  and  officers  of  Young  People’s  Socie¬ 
ties,  iu  their  respective  spheres,  to  adopt  such 
methods  as  may  seem  beet  suited  to  carry  into 
effect  the  Assembly’s  recommendation.  We  only 
add  the  suggestion  that  in  Sabbath-schools  and 
Young  People’s  Societies  especially,  temperance 
literature  be  distributed,  and  that  with  suitable 
accompanying  instruction,  signatures  to  the 
Temperance  Covenant  be  solicited. 

Pledge  cards  and  printed  matter,  to  the  extent 
of  our  ability,  will  be  supplied  by  the  Perma¬ 
nent  Committee  without  charge.  Or  good  tem¬ 
perance  literature,  in  great  variety,  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  National  Temperance  Publication 
House,  No.  58  Reade  street.  New  York,  and  from 
the  Woman’s  Temperance  Publishing  Associa¬ 
tion,  Woman’s  Temple,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

We  repeat  the  reminder  given  in  years  past 
that  if  Presbyterians  desire  that  the  Temperance 
work  of  their  Church  shall  he  maintained  and 
extended,  one  of  the  services  of  Temperance  Day 
should  be  an  offering. 

And  we  beg  leave  espeically  to  emphasize  the 
Assembly’s  suggestion,  that  Temperance  Day 
be  made  a  day  of  prayer.  Let  the  Ixird’s  people 
be  summoned  to  come  together  for  this  end.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  seek  many  profound  Chris 
tians  where  the  recreant  prophet  was  found, 
for  he  “was  gone  down  into  the  side  of  the 
ship,  and  he  lay  and  was  fast  asleep.”  Verily 
there  is  now  ”a  mighty  tempest  in  the  sea  so 
that  the  ship  is  like  to  be  broken,”  and  most 
appropriate  will  be  the  shipmaster’s  expostula¬ 
tion,  “What  meanest  thou,  O  sleeper  ?  arise  and 
call  upon  thy  God,  if  so  be  that  God  will  think 
upon  us,  that  we  perish  not.  ’  ’ 

J.  F.  Hill,  Corresponding  Secretary, 

Pennsylvania  Building. 

PiTTSBUBOB,  Pa.,  Nov.  1, 18B7. 

HOWARD’S  liBTTFR, 


The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  writ 
ten  by  Joseph  Howard  and  published  in  the 
Boston  “Globe”  of  October  24th,  1897: 

New  York,  Oct.  2.3d,  1897. — No,  indeed;  noth¬ 
ing  known  to  mortal  man  can  distract  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  a  toothache  sufferer  from  his  pain. 

Charles  A.  Dana,  for  whom,  in  many  respects 
I  had  a  pronounced  liking,  died  this  week,  as 
did  George  M.  Pullman,  for  whom  I  entertained 
profound  dislike,  but  neither  of  them  alone, 
nor  both  of  them  combined,  have  figured  as 
much  in  my  week’s  ongoing  as  Dr.  Colton,  the 
New  Hampshire  poet,  memorizer  and  furnisher 
of  meeting  house  shingles,  in  whose  cozy  estab¬ 
lishment,  in  the  Cooper  Institute,  my  offending 
member  was  extracted  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye,  while  I,  made  unconscious  by  gas,  soared 
in  the  beatific  heavens  of  deliriumistic  delight. 
I  hadn’t  seen  brother  Colton  since  1864,  at 
which  time  he  gave  exhibitions  and  lectures  on 
the  use  of  gas  as  an  anesthetic.  Since  then  he 
has  operated  on  more  than  186,000  patients, 
whose  names  are  inscribed  on  a  scroll  of  num¬ 
bered  lines.  The  doctor  is  the  author  of  “How 
to  Live  to  Be  80  Years  Old,”  but,  as  matter  of 
fact,  he  is  aeile,  spry  and  sturdy  at  84,  with  a 
memory  that  knocks  spots  out  of  a  phonograph. 
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The  Westminster 
Series  of 
Lesson  Helps  and 
Illustrated  Papers  for  1898 


Edited  by  J.  R.  MILLER,  D.D. 

Author  of  “  Practical  Religion,”  “  Week  Day  Religion,” 
'  Steps,”  “  Personal  Friendships  of  Jesus,”  etc. 


‘  In  His 


ZTbc  Mcstminetcr 
ZTcacbcr,... 


Will  continue  to  furnish  the  best  and  most 
practical  aid  for  the  teachers  and  older 
scholars. 


ICbc  Mcetminetcr 
<auarterltc0.... 


Graded  to  suit  the  wants  of  the  senior,  in¬ 
termediate,  and  junior  departments.  With 
illustrations,  maps,  hymns  with  music,  order 
of  service,  etc.  These  quarterlies  are  of  the  highest  grade  at  the 
lowest  price. 

The  Westminster  Lesson  Leaf 
Jun  •  '  Lessons 

German  Leaf 

Colored  Lesson  Card,  and  the 

Question  Book 


WiCCKi^ 

lllustratcb 

papers 


Forward,  for  the  Sabbath-school  and  for 
the  home. 

S.  S.  Visitor  for  the  intermediate 
Morning  Star  |  grade. 

Sunbeam,  for  the  primary  department. 


Before  deciding  upon  your  supplies  for  1898,  send  for  a  free 
sample  set  to 

JOHN  H.  SCRIBNER,  Business  Supt.,  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publica¬ 
tion  and  Sabbath-School  Work,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


"HAWAII 

lllA  TT  lAlA  F’;in  the  stsr-| - ^ 

l)niinc'r  I  - 

/lITli  float  over  the  “(Jiuvn 
I  II  1 1\  the  Paclflc?”  The  next '  •» 

ConaresB  will  net.  lie 
thorouirlily  pusti-d  on  this 
IVILtIft/  tremendous  siilject.  The 
1^  A,  f  f  true  and  wonderf  iiI  story  of 
Hawaii  as  she  has  been  and 

POSSESSIONS”?! 

,  information  on  every  feature  of  this 
romantic  country— Its  peoiile,  rustoms, 
mytholofty.  folk-lore,  institutions,  his¬ 
tory,  Spanish  pirates,  political  and 
social  adventures,  annexation,  etc.,  etc, 

A  new  book  of  (•lirriiii;  iiiter- 
ent  to  every  Ainerienii  eili^eii. 


Resistless  Book  of  the  Year! 


AGENTS 

■WANTED 


By  .ions  R. 

MCSICK,  author 
of  the  famous 
“Columbian  His¬ 
torical  Novels.” 

The  Ideal  hook } 
for  Christmas.  , 

Klefntntlyhouud 

Over  140  superb lIlnatratioDn 

from  photoirraphs  and  sketches  se¬ 
cured  on  the  spot  by  our  special  com¬ 
missioner.  More  than  SOU  paKCS. 
Cover  deslmi  In  black,  red,  white,  and 
gold.  Cloth,  f2.75;  Half  Russia,  R.UO. 
A  C  r  U  TO  Can  now  secure  exr I  u  • 
•  Waive  territory  for 
this  great  money  maker.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  will  he  sold.  Apply  at  onee 
and  take  advantage  of  the  Christmas  trade.  Address 
•  Fitnk  &  W AON' ALLS  Co.,  Pub.,  30  Lafayette  PI.,  New  Y ork 


CALIFORNIA  EXCURSIONS 

(PERSONALLY  CONDUCTED) 

LEAVE  CHICAGO  EVER!  WEDNESDAY. 

Barllnston  Route  to  Denver,  thence  via  Oenver  &  Rio  Urande 
R'y  (the  scenic  line  of  the  wor.d)  Parties  uave  In  Pnlltuan 
t  uriBt  sleeping  car-  Utted  with  ver)  ouveidence  which  go 
through  to  California  and  ate  In  charge  of  apeclal  ageLts  of 
lohg  experleuoe.  For  partlcnlars  addr  ss 

T.  A.  OBAUT,  Excursion  Mgr.  C.  B.  A  0.  ff.ff., 

211  Clark  8t..  CHICAGO,  ILL 


HEALTH  AND  PLEASURE 

Seekers  should  send  'o  A .  de  Potter,  14(16  Hioadw  ay,  New  York, 
for  pamphlet  describing  a  five  months'  winter  erni-e  to  Tropical 
C'e  tral  America  on  the  16(10 ton  steamer  ‘Knickerbocker,” 
which  leaves  New  York  Jaiinar)  I&,  1608.  WIH  visit  principal 
points  in  Islands  of  Trinidad  and  Cnracoa,  Veneznela,  Colom¬ 
bia,  C  sta  Klci,  NIcaraugoa,  Honduras,  Qnatomala  and  Hexiint. 
Flue  Fisblug  and  Hnuilug  of  big  game. 


UKUNKI!:NNB>.S  IN  A  DISKAhK. 

WIU  send  free  Rook  of  Particulars  how  toTcnre  “Drntiken 
OSS  or  the  Liquor  Habit”  with  or  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  patient.  Ad  'ress 

Dr  J  W.  HA  INKS.  No.  4.39  Race  St..  Cincinnati,  O. 


CREST  VIEW  SANITARIUM, 

GREENWICH,  CONN. 

Flrstrclasslnall  respects;  home  comforts.  B.M-Bitcbcock.  M.D 


ORIENTAL 

BAKER  «  TATLOR,  New  Fork. 


DAYS 

BY 

LVCU  A.  PALIER 
Christmas  Edition, 
i-rice,  SZ-OO 


Desks  and 
Office  Furniture. 

Great  Variety  of  Style 
and  Prlce.%> 

T.  C.  Sellew, 

III  Fulton  Street, 
New  York  .  •  . 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 


The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company, 

166  Fifth  Aventie,  New  York. 


HBNKT  M.  FIBI.D,  D.D.,  Bdltor. 


Tbbms,  Three  dollars  a  year,  in  advance,  postage  paid. 
In  foreign  countries  $1.0i  extra  for  foreign  postage. 
For  one  year’s  subscription  and  one  new  snbscrlber. 
Five  dollars.  Inclnbsof  five  or  more,  $2.50  each.  The 
paper  will  also  be  sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber 
For  three  months  for  twenty-flve  cents,  in  advance. 
Advertising  Rates,  20  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

kiiL  subscriptions  are  continued  until  ordered  discon¬ 
tinued. 

Remit  in  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  post-office  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Post-Office  Orders  should  be  made  payable  at  New 
York  Post-offioe,  and  not  at  Sub-stations. 

Address  THE  EVANGELIST, 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  Now  York. 


Entered  at  the  Poet-offlce  at  New  York  as  second-class  mail 
matter. 


APPOINTJUEHTS  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 
THE  BOARDS. 

Home  Missions,  166  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Foreign  Missions,  -  -  -  “  “ 

Church  Erection,  -  -  .  “  •• 

Education,  -  -  -  -  1334  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 

Publication  and  8.  S.  Work,  “ 

Ministerial  Relief,  -  -  -  .  “  “ 

Freedmen,  .  -  -  516  Market  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Aid  for  Colleges,  -  -  30  Montauk  Block,  Chicago. 


THE  AMERICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION, 
■STABLISRBO  IN  PBlLADILPHIA,  1824, 
organises  Union  Bible  Schools  in  dest  tnte,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  nnloii  nosslonary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  chnrcbrs  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abldrs. 
177V  new  schools  started  In  ls96;  also  117  frontier  cboiches  from 
scnirolsprevtoa-ly  established.  7:<years  of  pr-'sperlty.  Aid  ard 
share  In  the  blessing.  $76.00  starts  a  new  school,  fnrnlsnlng 
helps  for  Bible  study  aud  a  library.  $800  supports  a  mlrslonary 
one  year.  Ton  can  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  you  aid. 
Send  contributions  to  E.  P.  Bancroft,  Dls.  Hecretarv, 

111  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 


THB  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN,  PORT  OK  NEW  YORK, 
^ommonly  called  Port  “  Society.")  Chartered  in  1819. 
Supports  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners' 
Church,  46  Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  dally 
religious  services  in  Lecture  Room;  its  Branches,  128 
Charlton  St.,  near  Hudson  R  ver,  and  31  Atlantic  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  na¬ 
tionalities.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  is 
dependent  on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  it. 

Rev. Samuel  Boult,  Pastor.  Wm.  H.  H.  Moore.  Pres. 
T.  A.  Brouwer,  Cor  Sec’j.  E.  H.  Herriok,  Treas. 

No.  30  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 
76  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

Incorporated  April,  1833, aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute 
Seamen;  aids  in  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  the 
leading  seaports  of  <  he  world ;  provides  a  Sailors'  Home 
in  New  York  ;  puts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sail¬ 
ing  nut  of  the  Port  of  New  York ;  publishes  the  Sailnrs' 
Magazine,  the  .Seaman’s  Friend,  and  the  Life  Boat. 
James  W.  Elwell.  Pres.;  W.  C.  Sturoes,  Treas.;  Rev. 
W,  C.  Stitt,  D.D.,  Secretary. 


THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY, 
1S5  Worth  Street,  New  York, 

Established  to  provide  for  children  whose  parents  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphans.  They  sre  clemsed, 
clothed,  fed  and  instructed  un  11  they  can  be  provided  lor  else¬ 
where.  Many  rest>e<  table  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  ate  because  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

Dtirlng  Its  existence  more  than  46,000  have  been  In  Its  school, 
and  over  76,000  bate  llted  in  the  bouse. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate¬ 
fully  received. 

Service  of  Song.  Sunday,  8:30  to  4:30  P  M.;  Sunday-school,  4  to 
3  p.M.  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  A.M  ,  and  12:40  to  3  P  M.  except 
Saturday;  at  dinner-table,  12:10  to  12:40  p.m.  Visitors  we’come 
at  all  times  Morris  K.-Tssup.  Pres;  F.  E.  Camp,  Treaa.; 
Oeoroe  F.  Betts,  bea;  Wm.  F.  Barnard,  bupt. 

Our  greatest  need  now  la  money  for  a  new  building.  We 
nrgently  ask  for  assistance  for  400  children. 


THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 

For  seventv-two  years  has  been  engaged  in  producing 
and  disseminating  Chris' ian  literature  in  1-63  languages 
and  diolects.  A  large  portion  of  our  foreign  population 
can  lie  reached  only  by  this  Society. 

It  reaches  by  grants  of  publications,  the  work  of  its 
oolporte’s. (iliristiaii  workers,  and  Foreign  Missionaries, 
millions  of  thedestiMiie  throughout  the  world.  Its  mis¬ 
sion  work  is  wholly  dependent  upon  donations  and  l^a- 
cies,  for  which  it  earnestly  appeals.  From  $300  to  $500 
supports  a  colporter  for  a  year.  Remit  to  Louis  Tag, 
Asst.  Treas.,  10  East  23d  St.-  N.  Y. 


ENTERPRISE  IN  PUBLISHING. 

A  noteworthy  example  of  progress  in  np-to  date  pub¬ 
lishing  houses  is  the  success  achieved  by  the  David  C. 
Cook  Publishing  Co .  ot  Chicago.  Their  “Young  Peo¬ 
ple's  Weekly”  has  forged  to  the  front  within  the  past 
year  until  it  '  ow  bas  a  circulation  of  225,000  copies.  It 
Is  the  la'gest,  best  and  cheapest  young  people’s  paper  in 
the  world,  is  prufu«ely  and  ^autifully  illustrated  with 
half-tone  engravings  and  printed  in  colors.  The  relig¬ 
ious  publications  of  the  David  C.  Cook  Publishing  Co. 
have,  for  more  than  twenty  years,  been  accepted  as 
standard  by  ail  evangelical  denominations,  and  have 
found  their  way  to  all  parts  of  the  globe  where  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language  is  used. 


THIS  IS  SOMETHING  NEW. 

A  Valuable  six- volume  Work  of  Reference  Sent 
Free  to  All  Applicants  on  Thirty  Days’ 
Approval. 

Nothing  could  be  more  lib  ral  than  the  proposition 
made  by  the  Syndicate  Co.  in  another  column  of  this 
is'-ue.  to  send  a  complete  set  of  their  splendid  new  ency- 
cloi  eedia,  "The  American  Educator,”  to  any  reader  of 
this  paper  who  makes  prompt  application  for  that  un¬ 
usual  favor.  We  may  say,  further,  that  such  an  oiTer 
indicHtes  the  most  unbounded  confidence  of  the  S>ndl- 
cate  in  their  new  publication;  for  they  distinctly  specify 
that  any  applicant,  who  tor  any  reason  does  not  desire 
to  keep  the  sei ,  is  free  to  return  it  within  the  thirty  days. 

While  it  is  not  the  usual  policy  of  this  paper  to  make 
special  comment  upon  the  merits  of  the  articles  adver¬ 
tised  in  its  columns,  we  feel  justified,  in  this  case,  in  en¬ 
dorsing  all  tne  claims  made  for  “The  American  Educa¬ 
tor”  by  its  publishers;  and  we  do  this  from  personal 
knowledge  oi  the  work.  The  "Educator”  is  issued  in  six 
large  quarto  volumes,  very  handsomely  and  profusely 
illusi  rated.  It  is  a  genuine  literary  wonder,  in  the  s<  nse 
tliat  it  has  been  produced  from  A  to  Z  in  le»s  than  two 
years’  time.  Nearly  two  thirds  of  the  subject  matter 
has  been  written  since  January  1.  18U7.  As  a  natural 
result,  one  of  its  chief  attractions  is  its  thoroughly  up- 
to-date  character.  To  find,  in  a  large  general  encycio- 
poulia,  a  record  of  the  scientific  happenings  of  the  pa>t 
thiee  months,  is  certainly  a  new  experience;  but  in  the 
"Educator”  is  gl  en  the  latest  news  from  the  Yukon  re¬ 
gion;  a  statement  of  the  rec-ill  of  Weyler  and  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Gen.  Blai'Coas  Captain-General  of  Cuba; 
adetalled  description  of  be  Lake  submarine  boat,  wh  cb 
was  ested  at  Baltimore  last  October;  and  an  account  of 
the  recent  ascent  of  Mt.  Kt.  Ellas  by  the  Prince  of  .Sa¬ 
voy.  besides  hundreds  of  other  matters  that  are  still 
current  in  the  daily  newspaiiers.  Another  feature  of 
great  importance  is  the  lateness  of  th»  statistical  re¬ 
ports  For  example,  in  more  than  3i.i00  instances  the 
populations  of  nations,  states  counties,  cities,  towns, 
etc.,  are  given  for  the  year  1897.  This  wonderful  result 
was  achieved  by  means  of  8>  stematic  sped  - 1  reports 
from  thousaiids  of  public  officials  all  over  the  globe. 

Such  en'erprise  in  the  editorial  ro<-m  and  in  the  fac¬ 
tory  lias  giv  n  “The  American  Educator”  n  evident 
right  to  claim  the  sam- relation  to  the  ordinary  enev- 
clopaMiia  that  the  daily  newspaper  bears  to  the  qua' terly 
magazine.  The  new  work  is  bright  and  snappy,  full  of 
live  topics  of  the  present  moment,  brilliantand  brainy 
from  beginning  to  end.  The  13,909  biographies  include 
many  ot  men  of  r-  cent  fame,  who,  fur  obvious  leasonr, 
are  not  even  mentioi  ed  in  the  older  bonks.  In  this  de¬ 
partment,  the  record  of  the  assassination  of  Canova  , 
(he  death  of  Henry  George  (October  29  1897),  the  election 
of  Mr.  Van  Wyok  as  Mayor  of  “(ireater  New  York” 
(Nov.  2,  1897),  etc.,  enab  e  the  reader  to  partially  appre¬ 
ciate  the  energy  and  mechanical  shill  which  have  b-  en 
combined  to  produce  this  thoroughly  up-to-date  ency- 
clopsedia. 

The  illustrations,  numbering  over  4,000,  are  uniformly 
good,  and  the  biilliant  chromatic  plates  and  handsome 
colored  maps,  covering  many  full  pages,  give  the  work 
an  aspect  of  artistic  luxuriance  not  often  seen  in  a  pub¬ 
lication  of  tbiseba  acter. 

No  one  who  has  a  desire  to  possess  a  really  first-cla's 
and  exceedingly  modern  work  of  general  reference  can 
afford  to  neglect  this  unusual  opportunity  to  secure  the 
very  latest;  and  this  not  on  a  blind  chance,  nor  merely 
upon  the  publisher’s  recomm>  ndation,  hut  after  critical 
examination  of  each  volume,  and  a  well  consl'lered  de¬ 
cision  based  upon  such  examination.  This  liberal  offer 
is  certainly  without  a  precedent,  and  should  be  widely 
accepted.  _ 

HOTEL  NOTES. 

The  season  has  opened  at  Lakewood.  The  large  ho¬ 
tels  and  boarding  houses  are  open,  and  the  great  resort 
in  the  New  Jersey  pines  is  al  eady  wearing  an  air  of 

f:avety.  No  winter  resort  in  the  North  has  the  popular- 
ty  of  Lakewood.  The  air  is  pure,  dry  and  wholesome, 
and,  being  permeated  with  the  healthful  odor  of  pine.  Is 
a  boon  to  the  bale  and  hearty  and  suffering  ones  alike. 
There  will  be  golf  tournaments,  bunts  and  all  kinds  of 
outdoor  recreations  all  winter,  and  the  indoor  pleasures 
will  Include  sociables,  dancing  and  all  sorts  of  genteel 
entertainments.  No  finer  roads  exist  than  those  round 
about  Lakewood,  and  bicycling  is  among  the  principul 
pleasures  Lakewood  is  reached  only  by  Central  Rail¬ 
road  of  New  Jersey  from  stations  foot  of  Liberty  street 
and  Whitehall  Terminal,  New  York  city. 


MARRIAGES. 

Wilson— Thompson.— On  Oct.  21. 1897,  at  the  home  of 
the  bride’s  parents,  bv  Rev.  John  R.  Jones,  Mr.  Edwin 
Wilson  and  Miss  I.ucllle  Thompson,  all  of  Huron,  S.  D. 

Burhoughs-McLauohi.in.— At  the  residence  of  the 
bride’s  parents,  Oct.  14.  1897.  by  Rev.  A.  i'  McCaule.v, 
Mr.  Wra.  S.  Burroughs  and  Miss  Bertha  R.  McLaughlin, 
'all  of  Bridgewater,  S.  D. 

DEATHS. 

Hickev.- Nov.  let.  1897.  at  the  home  of  his  son  in  Ar¬ 
lington.  N.  J.,  Rev.  Yates  Hickey,  aged  74  years. 

Spafpord.— Suddenly  at  Stockbrldge.  Mass.  Nov.  6. 
1897.  at  the  home  of  .Mrs.  Susan  Teall  Perry,  Miss  Jennie 
M.  Spafford,  aged  56  years. 


WOOD1.AWM  UltlAllilTimk. 
nrOODLAWN  STATION  (24tb  Ward-  Harlem  Ral 
W  vnad  Office.  No  20  East  2Bd  Street. 


Memorial  tablets 

ONUMENTS  Handbooka  free. 

J  A  R.LAMB.SOOarmlnetSt..  tl.  > 


WANTED  — A  capable  Christian  wornan,  to  take 
charge  of  a  dormit'  ry  in  a  Boarding-school  where 
seventy-five  boys  and  young  men  are  lodged  and  boarded. 
Only  a  person  who  has  had  successful  experience  m  a 
large  school  or  hotel  will  be  con-idered.  Address,  with 
references,  ”  X,”  care  of  The  Evangelist. 


SCHERMERUORN’H  TEACHERS’  AGENCY. 
Oldest  and  best  known  in  U.  S. 
Established  1865 

3  East  Uth  Street,  New  York. 


ANTED— By  a  competent  person  position  as  a 
companion  for  a  lady,  or  nurse  (where  trained 
nursing  is  not  needed):  best  references  given.  Address 
Box  199.  Winchester.  N.  H, _ 

Cltiltiwv  mono  for  high  irrade  man  or  woman,  good 
J  church  standing,  willing  to  learn  onr 

bn  iness,  then  to  act  as  Msnayrr  and  State  <.'orr«spondei.t. 
Enclo  e  seif  addresaed  envel  j>e  to 

A  P.  T.  ELDFR,  Manager, 

278  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


MERCY  TO  ANIMALS. 

A  most  timely  and  excellent  leaflet  has  come 
to  UB,  which  calls  attention  to  the  neg’ect  ot 
ministers  and  Sunday-echool  teachers  in  the 
presentation  of  the  subject  of  mercy  to  animals. 

The  writer  aays,  “Boys  in  Christian  families 
etone  cats,  doge,  etc.,  ehoot  useful  birds,  dis¬ 
member  inaecte,  throw  kittens  into  bonflres,  and 
perpetrate  a  multitude  of  cruelties,  rarely  hear 
ing  at  hotue,  and  never  in  Sunday  school  or 
church,  that  all  these  creatures  belong  to  God 
and  ehare  with  ue  the  gift  of  life,  and  Hia  loving 
care,  and  have  the  earns  right  to  be  happy  that 
they  have.  Sabbath  schools  could  be  made  more 
attractive  and  useful  by  a  semi-annual  Kindness 
Sunday,  when  God’s  love  and  care  for  birds  and 
all  creatures,  and  our  duty  to  them  and  depend¬ 
ence  on  them  could  be  made  plain.  Children  are 
deeply  interested  in  animals  and  Christian  senti¬ 
ments  are  easily  and  deeply  implanted  when 
associated  with  them.  A  morning  sermon, 
quarterly,  in  all  pulpits,  on  this  theme,  with  a 
distribution  of  humane  literature,  would  soon 
effect  a  revolution  in  man's  treatment  of  sinless 
creatures,  greatly  promote  the  happiness  of  both, 
and  avert  a  multitude  of  sins.  He  who  is  kind 
to  the  lower  animals  will  certainly  be  kind  to 
his  fellow  men.  But  kindness  which  is  inter¬ 
mittent,  partial  and  limited  is  not  the  sort  that 
Christ  inculcated.  If  a  man’s  animals  do  not 
know  that  he  is  a  Christian,  his  ‘Christianity’ 
will  be  of  little  value  to  himself  or  others.” 


THE  TENTH  LEGION  AND  THE  QUIET  HOUR. 

All  the  reports  of  the  Christian  Endeavor 
Convention  last  summer  spoke  of  the  two  im¬ 
portant  movements,  the  ‘‘Tenth  Legion,”  and 
the  ‘‘Quiet  Hour,”  and  we  are  glad  to  hear 
through  Dr.  Francis  E.  Clark  that  these  two 
advance  steps  have  been  taken  with  much  ear¬ 
nestness  all  over  the  world.  He  says : 

“These  efforts  are  the  systematic  giving  of 
money  and  time  to  God.  The  tiret  ie  embodied 
in  and  made  concrete  by  the  Tenth  Legion 
which  is  simply  the  enrolment  of  those  who  will 
promise  to  give  not  less  than  one  tenth  of  their 
income  to  God.  This  has  already  been  entered 
into  by  many  thousands  and  is  rapidly  winning 
its  way.  If  it  is  generally  adopted  (or  even  by 
Christian  Endeavorers  alone),  as  I  believe  it 
will  be,  it  will  solve  every  diflScult  problem  of 
church  and  miesionary  finance,  lift  every  cloud 
of  debt,  and  immeasurably  advance  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God. 

The  Christian  Endeavor  movement  asks  none 
of  this  money  for  itself,  but  it  will  all  be  given 
through  the  church  and  denominational  Boards 
for  the  spread  of  the  kingdom. 

The  other  effort  for  the  giving  of  more  time  to 
God  ie  made  concrete  by  the  Quiet  Hour  of  per¬ 
sonal  communion  with  the  Unseen,  in  order  that 
all  the  activities  of  Christian  Endeavor  may  be 
based  upon  spiritual  life— that  the  doing  may 
be  balanced  and  inspired  hy  being.  The  ad^vance 
step  IS  being  taken  by  thoueande  of  young  pm- 
ple  and  already  in  coneequence,  the  Chrietian 
Endeavor  movement  ie  quickened  by  spiritual 
life  that  it  has  never  before  known.  The  recent 
Conventions  and  multitudee  of  letters  I  receive 
and  the  testimony  of  many  pastors  prove  this.” 


For  (Iver  Kl»t»  Vwim* 

MRS.  Winslow’s  Soothing  Sykuf  has  been  used  lororer 
8fty  years  by  millions  ot  mother*  for  their  chlMren  while 
teething  with  perfect  mocess.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  goms,  sllays  all  pains,  cores  wli.d  colic  and  Is  the  best 
'smedy  for  Diarrhoea  It  will  relieve  the  pocr  little  snfferer 
Immediately,  sold  by  Droggtsts  In  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twenty  five  cents  a  bottle  Besnre  and  as4  for“Mra  Wins 
low’a  Soothing  Syrnp”  and  take  no  other  kind. 


One  does  not  need  to  go  South  for  a  perfect  summer 
climate  in  winter,  as  within  the  Steuben  Sanitarium 
walls  at  Hornellsville,  N.  Y..  winter  is  a  thing  unknown, 
as  the  temperature  is  kept  constantly  at  72  F.  the  )  ear 
round.  The  Superintendent,  Dr.  F-  E.  Walker,  is  al¬ 
ways  glad  to  answer  any  letters  of  inquiry.  I  he  insti¬ 
tution  Is  conducted  on  strictly  8c;ientific  principles,  and 
is  exceedingly  po.iular  with  all  who  have  been  there. 


MORTGAGES 

MINI  BEST IMWIY  aOMMUSr 

_  ^wnmi  ft  JONES 

Cl  aider  of  CommsTce,  Obloago, 

Home  Office,  Iowa  Falla,  Iowa. 
ROOM  206  TSEMONT  B'LDO,  BOSTON 
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Ministers  and  Churches. 


NEW  YORK. 

The  North  Presbyterian  Church.  Ninth 
avenue  and  Thirty  tirat  street,  Reverend  S.  B. 
Roesiter,  D.  D.  pastor,  is  this  week  celebrating 
its  jubilee,  having  been  organized  and  active 
since  1847.  At  half  past  ten  on  Sunday  morn 
ing  “the  Trumpet  of  Jubilee  was  sounded.” 
The  Rev.  R.  K.  Booth,  D.  D.,  conducted  the 
devotional  exercises,  and  the  pastor  preached 
the  historical  sermon.  In  the  evening  the  ser 
vices  were  under  the  direction  of  the  young  men 
of  the  church.  Mr.  John  Armstrong  presented 
a  sketch  of  their  work,  there  was  singing  by 
the  Lenox  Male  Quartette,  assisted  by  a  chorus 
of  men  s  voices,  and  an  address  by  Dr.  Charles 
Cuthbert  Hall.  On  Monday  were  the  Sunday- 
school  exercises,  the  Primary  Department  in 
the  afternoon,  and  in  the  evening  the  older 
children  with  an  address  from  Dr.  H.  T.  Mc- 
Ewen,  while  on  Tuesday  evening  there  was  a 
“Neighborhood  Meeting,’’  with  addresses  by 
pastors  of  neighboring  churches.  Next  Sunday 
evening,  the  21st,  there  will  be  a  jubilee  of  the 
King’s  Daughters  and  Christian  Endeavor  Socie 
ties;  the  devotional  exercises  led  by  Dr.  C.  A. 
Stoddard,  D.D.,  and  addresses  by  Dr.  John 
Hall  and  Mrs.  Margaret  Bottome.  All  Chris 
tian  Endeavorers  and  King’s  Daughters  being 
cordially  invited  to  join  with  them.  On  Mon 
day  evening,  the  22d,  there  will  be  a  “Jubilee 
over  the  Prayer  Meeting  and  Evangelistic  Work 
of  the  Church,”  with  an  address  by  Rev.  A.  H. 
Evans  on  ‘The  Evangelical  Church,”  and  on 
Wednesday,  Thanksgiving  Eve,  and  their  Jubi- 
leii  Night,  there  will  be  a  grand  reunion  in  the 
church  parlors  with  singing,  conversation  and 
refreshments,  and  speaking  by  Rev.  Charles  R. 
Clearwater,  and  Dr.  F.  H.  Marling. 

Tremont. — Two  weeks  ago  Rev.  George 
Nixon,  pastor  of  the  Tremont  Presbyterian 
Church,  preached  an  appropriate  sermon  to  a 
large  congregation  commemorative  of  the  forty 
third  anniversary  of  the  organization  of  this 
sturdy  and  aggressive  church  in  the  upper  part 
of  Greater  New  York.  The  ladies  of  the  church 
and  society  had  taken  particular  pains  to  deco 
rate  the  edifice  handsomely  with  plants  and 
fiowere,  giving  the  main  auditorium  a  beautiful 
appearance.  Pastor  Nixon  who  has  been  the 
faithful  shepherd  of  this  people  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century  and  the  pioneer  of  Presby 
torianism  in  Westchester  county  for  about  forty 
years,  (for  he  had  been  pastor  of  West  Farms 
Presbyterian  Church  for  several  years  before  he 
came  here, )  spoke  feelingly  and  eloquently  to 
his  people  from  Psalm  cxlvii.  12  14.  bringing 
tears  to  many  eyes  as  he  recounted  the  names 
and  deeds  of  the  old  worthies  who  stood  by  his 
church  during  her  many  trials,  who  are  now  in 
the  Paradise  of  God.  It  was  a  grand  sermon  in 
every  way  and  worthy  of  the  occasion.  Pastor 
Nixon  was  installed  over  this  church  July  8th, 
1875.  A  debt  of  nearly  eight  thousand  dollars 
hung  upon  it,  which  in  time  would  have  crushed 
its  life  out,  but  Brother  Nixon  tooR  hold  of  the 
work  in  such  a  practical  manner  that  in  a  short 
time  the  debt  was  wiped  out.  And  as  be  looks 
over  the  years  of  trial,  be  can  exclaim  with  the 
Apostle,  “Yea,  ye  yourselves  know,  that  these 
hands  have  ministered  to  my  necessities  and  to 
them  that  were  with  me.”  This  church  at 
present  seems  to  be  enjoying  an  era  of  prosper 
ity  under  the  blessing  of  God.  The  Sabbath 
services  are  well  attended.  The  Sunday  school 
was  never  larger  than  it  is  now.  At  almost 
every  communion  additions  are  made  either  by 
letter  or  profession  of  faith  in  Christ.  These 
anniversary  meetings  are  to  be  continued  all  this 
week,  in  which  several  brother  ministers  are  to 
take  part.  Pastor  and  people  can  truly  thank 
God  and  take  courage  and  the  prayer  of  many 
hearts  is.  that  this  church  receive  a  divine  visi¬ 
tation  and  a  great  many  be  added  to  this  flock 
of  such  as  should  be  saved.  M. 

Brooklyn. — A  special  meeting  of  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Brooklyn  will  be  held  in  the  lecture- 
room  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  (Henry 
etreet,  corner  of  Clark  street),  on  Monday,  No 
vember  22d,  1897,  at  8  P.  M..  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  the  Rev.  Lorenzo  Mason  Clarke  from 
the  Presbytery  of  Syracuse,  and  of  acting  upon 
the  call  of  the  First  Church  for  the  pasoral  ser 
vices  of  Mr.  Clarke.  The  stated  meeting  of 
Presbytery  will  be  held  in  the  Bethany  Church 
(Halsey  street,  near  Howard  avenue),  on  Mon¬ 
day,  December  6th,  1897,  at  7.30  P.M.  Ses 
sional  records  will  be  called  for  and  examined. 
An  election  will  be  held  for  three  Trustees  to 
serve  for  three  years,  in  place  of  George  H. 
Southard.  Hugh  McDoueall  and  Rev.  John  F. 
Carson,  whose  terms  of  office  will  then  expire. 

Newell  Woolsey  Wells,  Stated  Clerk. 


Bingh.imton  Presbytery,  Owbgo. — This  Pres¬ 
bytery  held  a  special  sessiou  at  Owego  on  the 
8th.  ult.,  to  ordain  and  install  Rev.  George 
Douglass  Young  as  pastor  of  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church.  The  services  were  in  charge  of 
Rev.  Frederick  Perkins,  Moderator  of  Presby 
tery.  Rev.  G.  Parsons  Nichols,  D.  D.  preach^ 
the  sermon.  The  charges  to  pastor  and  people 
were  delivered  by  Rev.  Gaylord  S.  White  of 
Brooklyn,  and  Rev.  Dr.  MacKenzie,  President 
of  Elmira  College,  and  former  pastor  of  the 
church.  Mr.  Young  comes  from  Union  Semin¬ 
ary  and  Dr.  Hall’s  congregation  in  New  York 
city,  and  is  a  man  of  exceptional  promise.  His 
talents  and  training  betoken  a  new  era  of  pros 
perity  for  this  large  and  influential  church. 

Presbytery  of  Buffalo. — Permit  a  word  of 
explanation  concerning  the  Presbytery  of  Buffalo 
in  the  matter  of  “Synodical  Aid.”  It  is  re 
ported  that  this  Presbytery  received  from  the 
Home  Mission  Board  last  year  82,015,  when  in 
fact  the  only  money  received  in  Buffalo  Presby 
tery  through  the  Home  Board  was  for  work 
among  the  Indians  on  the  reservations.  When 
the  Presbytery  of  Buffalo  assumed  the  care  of  its 
Home  Mission  churches,  the  Indian  work  was 
under  the  Foreign  Board.  Since  the  transfer  of 
that  work  to  the  Home  Board,  its  support  has 
not  been  undertaken  by  the  Presbytery  and  the 
Synod  decides  that  it  does  come  under  the 
“Plan,”  to  be  supported  as  Presbyterial  or 
Synodical  Missions.  The  annual  appropriation 
by  the  Home  Mission  Board  for  the  seven 
churches  and  associated  work  on  five  reserve 
tions  in  Western  New  York  is  82,170.  The 
amount  is  too  small  for  the  work  required.  But 
as  this  is  excluded  from  “Synodical  Aid,” 
much  less  should  it  stand  as  a  charge  against 
Buffalo  Presbytery.  Apart"  from  this  Indian 
work  which  is  not  accepted  as  Presbyterial  or 
Synodical  Missions,  the  Presbytery  of  Buffalo 
has  for  several  years  and  does  now  support  the 
mission  work  within  its  bounds  without  asking 
or  receiving  anything  from  the  Home  Mission 
Board,  and  without  decreasing  the  contributions 
from  this  Presbytery  to  the  Home  Board  for  its 
great  work.  When  the  permanent  committee  of 
Synod  shall  present  the  necessary  data  for  action 
on  Synodical  Missions,  every  Presbytery  should 
respond  so  as  to  assure  adequate  support  and 
genuine  Presbyterial  supervision  for  all  our 
needy  churches.  Henry  Ward. 

Buffalo.  Nov.  6. 1897. 

Somerset. — Rev.  Alfred  F.  Pratt  has  been 
called  to  the  supply  of  this  church  in  Niagara 
Presbytery. 

Steuben  Presbytery. — A  special  meeting  of 
the  Steuben  Presbytery  was  held  at  Hornells 
ville,  Monday  P.M.,  November  1st.,  at  which 
Rev.  Duncan  Cameron  of  Canisteo,  was  dis¬ 
missed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Niagara,  he  having 
accepted  a  call  to  North  Towanda,  New  York. 
The  following  minute  was  adopted:  “The  Pres 
bytery  would  put  on  record  its  very  high  appreci¬ 
ation  of  Brother  Cameron,  both  as  a  man,  a 
preacher  and  pastor,  and  would  bear  testimony 
to  his  able,  faithful,  spiritual  and  successful 
ministry  of  ten  years  at  Canisteo,  during  which 
the  church  has  been  greatly  increased  in  mem¬ 
bers  and  graces,  while  he  has  bound  himself  to 
the  people  with  cords  of  love.  The  Presbytery 
would  make  special  menton  of  his  work  among 
the  young  men,  which  has  been  phenomenal. 
It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  the  Presbytery 
parte  with  one  so  useful  and  beloved.  We  pray 
W  him  the  divine  blessing  and  continued  suc¬ 
cess  in  hie  new  field.”  l^v.  S.  W.  Pratt  was 
elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  as  Commissioner  to 
Auburn  Seminary. 

Onondaga  Valley. — This  church  celebrated 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  year  of  its  present  pas 
torate  by  sending  a  special  message  of  affection 
to  the  pastor  and  his  family,  accompanying  the 
same  with  a  purse  and  with  the  request  that  he 
should  take  a  vacation  at  Clifton  Springe,  New 
York.  The  pastor.  Rev.  C.  F.  Janes,  has  suffered 
for  some  weeks  from  neuralgia ;  hence  the  plan 
for  his  temporary  banishment.  The  fifteen  years 
of  pastorate  have  been  very  happy  and  very  fruit 
ful  The  church  has  about  doubled  its  active 
membership  in  that  time.  All  departments  are 
fiourishing,  and  the  past  year  has  been  especially 
prosperous,  both  spiritually  and  financially.  It 
is  hoped  that  he  will  soon  be  able  to  return  in 
perfect  health. 

Clarence. — The  communion  service  of  Novem¬ 
ber  7th.  at  this  old  church  was  well  attended 
and  two  names  were  added  to  the  roll  on  pro 
fession  of  faith.  The  unusually  large  audiences 
at  the  present  time  are  a  source  of  gratification  to 
the  pastor,  and  also  to  the  church  and  session. 
The  Sabbath  sch'xil  and  Christian  Endeavor,  as 
well  as  the  other  departments  of  church  work, 
are  in  a  very  hopeful  condition  The  new  session 
room  proves  to  be  a  convenient  and  useful  ad 
junct  for  all  social  meetings. 


NEW  BOOKS 


Historic  New  York 

The  Half  Moon  Series  of  Papers  oa  Historic  New 
York.  E'iiied  by  Maud  W.  Goodwin,  Alice  C. 
Royce,  and  Ruth  Putnam  With  29  illustrations 
and  maps.  8vo,  gilt  top,  82.50 

The  work  does  not  attempt  to  gl  e  any  ov  nected  his¬ 
tory  of  the  city,  but  to  pr.-rent  autlieiiti  accounts  of 
localities  t  special  interest  and  to  describe  the  features 
peculiar  to  the  Mf.  in  the  olden  time  in  New  Amsterdam 
and  early  New  Yor  . 

the  writers  who  prepare  i  th- i>a()er8  liave  spared  no 
labor  in  their  elTorts  to  make  their  accounis  tlioroughly 
trustworthy.  They  have  studied  not  only  the  standard 
authorities,  but  have  consulted  the  Dutch  archives,  and 
made  researches  in  the  records  of  the  bistor  cal  societies 
of  the  various  cities  of  the  state. 

The  Cruikshank 
Fairy  Book. 

Four  F-*mous  Stories.  I.  Puss  in  Boots,  If. 
Hop  o'  My  Thumb,  III.  Jack  and  the  Bean¬ 
stalk.  IV.  Cinderella.  With  40  reproductions 
of  the  characteristic  designs  of  George  Cruikshank. 
8vo,  fnll  gilt  edg-‘s,  covers  handsomely  stamptd  In 
gold  on  both  sidrs,  82.00. 

Readers  of  the  <  "ruikshank  Falrr  Book  will  appreciate 
and  value  higidy  the  cliarming  way  in  which  the  tales 
are  told,  a'>d  their  imagination  will  bs  heightened  by  the 
clever  and  delightful  illustrations  by  Georg  r  Cruikshank 

Nullification  and 
Secession  in 
the  United  States. 

A  History  of  the  Six  Attempts  in  the  First  Cen¬ 
tury  of  the  Republic.  By  Edward  Patson 
Powell,  D.  D.  l2mo,  gilt  top,  probably  81.75. 

A  thoughtful,  imparl lal  discussion  of  state  rights  and 
of  sectional  sentiment. 


G.  P.  PUTNAM  S  SONS 

27  and  29  West  23d  St.,  New  York. 


Presbytery  of  Steuben. — In  the  departure 
of  Rev.  Duncan  Cameron.  Steuben  Presbytery 
loses  one  of  its  best  loved  and  most  successful 
pastors.  On  Sabbath  evening,  October  Slst, 
1897,  be  concluded  a  ten  years’  pastorate  in 
the  Canisteo  Church,  the  church  being  crowded 
and  many  turned  away.  Mr.  Cameron  received 
two  calls,  one  to  the  Islip  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  another  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  North 
Tonawanda.  He  decided  to  accept  the  latter 
and  on  November  let.  Presbytery  dismissed  him 
to  the  Presbytery  of  Niagara.  This  pastorate 
just  closed  has  been  a  phenomenally  successful 
ministry.  Coming  from  missionary  work  in 
Chili,  ^uth  America,  this  was  Mr.  Cameron’s 
first  pastorate.  He  found  a  membership  of  120 
and  leaves  a  membership  of  351.  Ihe  church 
reported  in  1888  benevolences  amounting  to  8194, 
and  in  1897  benevolences  amounting  to  8724. 
In  18^3,  81, .327  was  given  to  benevolent  work 
and  81,087  in  1895.  The  numbers  received 
upon  confession  of  faith  vear  by  year,  beginning 
with  1891,  are  13,  30,  33,  72,  60,  27,  12.  Hie 
power  has  been  shown  in  at  least  three  direc¬ 
tions — winning  converts  from  outside  the  con¬ 
gregation,  winning  men,  and  training  in  sys¬ 
tematic  giving.  Large  afternoon  meetings  for 
men  have  been  held  so  successfully  that  it  was 
necessary  to  divide  them  into  Senior  and  Junior 
divisions.  Resolutions  of  warmest  appreciation 
were  passed  by  the  congregation,  by  the  Senior 
and  Junior  divisions  of  the  Men’s  Meeting,  by 
the  Christian  Endeavor  Society,  and  by  Steuben 
Presbytery.  According  to  the  language  of  the 
resolutions  passed  by  the  congregation,  “the 
Lord  has  used  Mr.  Cameron  as  an  instrument 
to  reach  every  home,  shop,  and  factory,  until 
our  village  has  been  stirred  from  centre  to  cir¬ 
cumference,  and  the  community  completely  revo¬ 
lutionized  from  a  religious  point  of  view.” 
That  he  may  be  used  by  God  as  mightily  in 
North  Tonawanda  is  the  wish  and  prayer  of  all. 

James  A.  Miller,  Stated  Clerk. 


The  Most  Simplb  and  Safb  Remedy  for  a  Cough 
or  Throat  Trouble  is  "Brown't  Brotichial  TroehM."  They 
possess  real  merit. 


i 
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NEW  JERSEY. 

The  Pbksbyteky  op  New  Brunswick  met  in 
Princeton  First  Churcb,  Thursday,  November 
11th,  at  the  following  call  of  the  Moderator:  “A 
special  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  New- 
Brunswick  will  be  held  at  Princeton,  Now  Jer¬ 
sey,  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  November  11th,  at  11  A. M.,  to  act  on  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Rev.  Professor  Charles  W. 
Shields,  D.  D.  from  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  October  27th, 
1879;  William  W.  Knox,  Moderator,”  After 
Presbytery  was  constituted,  the  roll  was  called, 
and  the  above  call  read.  Dr,  Shields  then,  after 
a  few  most  touching  remarks,  presented  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paper,  and  requested  permission  to  retire, 
which  was  granted : 

Princeton,  N.  J.,  Nov.  10, 1897. 

To  the  Reverend  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick. 
—  Dear  Brethren:  it  is  with  the  deepest  regret 
that  I  find  myself  forced  to  withdraw  from  the 
Presbyterian  Church  and  enter  some  other  por¬ 
tion  of  the  visible  Catholic  Church — to  which 
the  good  hand  of  Qod  may  guide  me  in  good 
time — I  do,  therefore,  hereby  withdraw  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  by  be 
coming  independent,  and  respectfully  request, 
that  in  accordance  with  the  Book  of  Discipline, 
you  will  record  the  fact  of  my  withdrawal,  and 
erase  my  name  from  the  roll.  And  1  beg  that 
you  will  kindly  do  this  without  delay.  1  take 
iMve  of  you  with  heartfelt  reverence  and  affec¬ 
tion  for  a  church  in  which  so  long  1  have  lived, 
and  in  which  1  hoped  to  die.  With  earnest 
prayers  for  the  continued  success  of  your  labors, 
and  best  wishes  for  your  personal  welfare. 

Reverend  and  dear  brethren,  very  faithfully 
yours,  Charles  W.  Shields. 

After  a  long  discussion  the  whole  matter  was 
referred  to  a  committee  of  three  ministers  and 
two  Elders,  who  presented  the  following  Report: 
Dr.  Shields  having  informed  the  Presbytery  that 
he  withdrew  from  their  jurisdiction,  and  re- 


THEY  RIDICULE  IT. 


Many  People  Ridicule  the  Idea  of  au 
Absolute  Cure  for  Dyspepsia  and 
Stomach  Trouble. 


Ridicule,  However,  is  Not  ArRument  and  Facts 
are  Stubborn  Things. 

Stomach  troubles  are  so  common  and  in  many 
cases  so  obstinate  to  cure  that  people  are  apt  to 
look  with  suspicion  on  any  remedy  claiming  to 
be  a  radical,  permanent  cure  for  dyspepsia  and 
indigestion.  Many  such  pride  themselves  on 
their  acuteness  in  never  being  humbugged, 
especially  on  medicines. 

Ibis  fear  of  being  humbugged  may  be  carried 
too  far;  so  far,  in  fact,  that  many  persons  suffer 
for  years  with  weak  digestion  rather  than  risk  a 
little  time  and  money  in  faithfully  testing  the 
claims  of  a  preparation  so  reliable  and  univer¬ 
sally  used  as  Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets. 

Now  Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets  are  vastly 
different  in  one  important  respect  from  ordinary 
proprietary  medicines  for  the  reason  that  they 
are  not  a  secret  patent  medicine,  no  secret  is 
made  of  their  ingredients,  but  analysis  shows 
them  to  contain  the  natural  digestive  ferments, 
pure  aseptic  pepsin,  the  digestive  acids,  Qolden 
Seal,  bismuth,  hyJrastis  and  nux.  They  are 
not  cathartic,  neither  do  they  act  powerfully 
on  any  organ,  but  they  cure  indigestion  on  the 
common  sense  plan  of  digesting  the  food  eaten 
promptly,  thoroughly  before  it  has  time  to  fer¬ 
ment,  sour  and  cause  the  mischief.  This  is  the 
only  secret  of  their  success. 

Cathartic  pills  never  have  and  never  can  cure 
indigestion  and  stomach  troubles  because  they 
act  entirely  upon  the  bowels,  whereas  the  whole 
trouble  is  really  in  the  stomach. 

Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets,  taken  after  meals, 
digest  the  food.  That  is  all  there  is  to  it.  Food 
not  digested  or  half  digested  is  poison  as  it  cre¬ 
ates  gas,  acidity,  headaches,  palpitation  of  the 
heart,  lose  of  flesh  and  appetite,  and  many 
other  troubles  which  are  often  called  by  some 
other  name. 

They  are  sold  by  druggists  everywhere  at  50 
cents  per  package.  Address  Stuart  Co.,  Mar¬ 
shall,  Mich.,  for  book  on  stomach  diseases  or 
ask  your  druggist  for  it. 


I  quested  that  his  name  be  erased  from  the  roil  of 
the  Presbytery,  Resolved,  That  the  request  of 
Dr.  Shields  be  granted,  aud  the  Stated  Clerk  be 
directed  to  erase  his  name  from  the  roll.  To  pre¬ 
vent  misapprehension  of  this  action  of  Presby 
tery,  the  Pn^sbytery  deem  it  advisable  to  call  the 
attention  of  our  ministers,  Elders,  and  members, 
to  the  action  of  the  Assemblies  of  1871  and  1877, 
in  reference  to  signing  petitions  for  license  for 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  beverage. 
The  Report  was  on  motion  divided,  and  the  first 
part  was  unanimously  adopted.  Upon  the  latter 
part  the  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and  directed 
to  be  recorded  in  the  Minutes  of  Presbytery. 
The  vote  stood  :  Affirmative,  twenty-eight  minis¬ 
ters  seven  elders;  negative,  seven  ministers  and 
two  elders.  In  accordance  thus  with  the  unani¬ 
mous  decision  of  the  Presbytery,  and  the  request 
of  Dr.  Shields,  his  name  was  erased  from  the 
roll  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick. 

A.  L.  Armstrong,  Stated  Clerk. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Hot  Springs. — By  the  help  of  the  Ladies’  Aid 
Society  and  the  great  generosity  of  Sunday 
School  Missionary  George  Perry  of  Whitewood, 
this  church  was  able  recently  to  remove  the 
mortgage  from  off  the  lot  intended  for  a  Manse. 
Despite  the  great  vicissitudes  and  changes  of 
the  population,  incident  to  this  pleasure  and 
health  resort  of  the  Black  Hills,  the  congrega¬ 
tion  continues  encouraged  under  the  pastorate  of 
Rev.  B.  F.  Pearson.  He  was  installed  a  short 
time  ago,  Rev.  George  P.  Beard  of  Whitewood 
preaching  the  sermon.  Rev.  W.  S.  Peterson  of 
Lead  City  charging  the  pastor,  and  Rev.  C  H. 
Poland  of  Edgemont  charging  the  people. 

Sioux  Palls. — The  installation  of  Rev,  An 
drew  T.  Wolff.  D.D.,  as  pastor  of  this  church 
occurred  the  3d  inst.  The  ladies  of  the  congre 
gation  had  previously  decorated  the  church  audi¬ 
ence  room  and  made  ready  in  the  church  parlors 
for  a  reception.  The  occasion  was  a  happy  one 
and  participated  in  by  a  large  company.  By 
special  request,  Rev.  O.  S.  Thompson  of  Chero¬ 
kee,  Iowa,  preached  the  sermon.  Rev.  C.  E. 
Sharp  of  Hurley  presided,  put  the  constitutional 
questions  and  charged  the  congregation.  Rev. 
U.  P.  Carson,  D.  D.  of  Scotland  charged  the 
pastor.  Having  been  pastorless  for  more  than  a 
year  and  much  reduced  in  numbers  and  financial 
strength,  this  people  take  hold  with  renewed 
purpose.  They  have  not  been  so  hopeful  for 
years. 

Woonsocket.  — The  congregations  of  this 
church  continue  large  and  all  departments  of 
the  organization  move  with  life  and  efficiency, 
save  that  the  Endeavor  has  now  only  a  junior 
department,  which  is  under  the  care  of  the  pas 
tor’s  wife.  They  are  looking  forward  and  pray¬ 
erfully  expecting  to  realize  spiritual  quickening 
still  more  the  coming  months.  Their  minister. 
Rev.  R.  A.  Rayson,  recently  declined  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  another  church,  which  further  encour¬ 
ages  them. 

Parker. — The  thirteenth  year  of  the  pastorate 
of  ^v.  T.  B.  Boughton  with  this  church  is 
well  begun.  Since  his  coming  they  have 
swarmed  once,  developing  one  mission  point  in 
the  country  into  a  church  which  is  housed  in 
the  old  house  of  worship  the  congregation  had 
outgrown.  They  have  equipped  themselves 
with  a  new  and  well  furnished  house  of  worship 
and  some  years  ago  became  self-supporting. 
They  have  increased  to  more  than  four  times 
their  number  when  their  pastor  came  to  them,  ex 
ceeding  in  this  respect  all  the  other  churches  in 
the  Presbytery,  and  ranking  only  second  in  the 
Synod;  besides  paying  all  their  money  obliga¬ 
tions  they  rank  second  in  the  Synod  in  the 
amount  contributed  to  beneficence,  and  they 
have  one  of  their  own  number  in  the  Foreign 
Mission  field.  They  have  another  mission  ready 
to  take  rank  as  a  church  as  soon  as  proper  ar¬ 
rangements  can  be  made.  This  is  the  first  pas¬ 
torate  of  Mr.  Boughton,  who  came  here  fresh 
from  Union  Seminary,  and  has  declined  several 
calls  elsewhere.  Such  pastorates  are  most  en¬ 
couraging.  He  was  for  seven  years  Stated  Clerk 
of  his  Presbytery,  is  now  and  has  been  for  ten 
years  a  member  of  his  Presbytery’s  committee 
on  Home  Missions  and  systematic  beneficence. 
An  untiring  worker,  he  is  just  now  away  for  a 
fortnight  for  a  much  needed  rest. 

Emery. — The  German  Church  of  this  place. 
Rev.  Albei-t  Gertsch,  pastor,  have  recently  pur¬ 
chased  for  themselves  a  new  house  of  worship. 
But  a  small  band,  they  have  had  to  accept  some 
help  from  their  brethren,  but  even  then  it  has 
required  courage,  pluck  and  perseverance  for 
them  to  carry  forward  the  enterprise  to  success. 
They  are  now  equipped  with  a  Manse  and  are 
much  encouraged.  As  it  is  the  only  church  in 
the  town,  except  the  Roman.  Mr.  Gertsch  is 
called  upon  to  preach  also  in  English. 

Ebbnezer  — This  church  is  just  entering  upon 
the  fifth  year  of  work  with  Rev.  Arnold  H. 


Kegel  as  its  pastor.  They  have  completed  pay¬ 
ment  for  their  commodious  and  comfortable 
Manse,  built  since  hip  coming.  Congregations 
on  the  Sabbath  day  fill  the  house  of  worship ; 
the  membership  of  the  church  has  increasM 
fifty  per  cent,  and  that  of  the  Sabbath  school 
nearly  one  hundred  per  cent.  Even  while  get¬ 
ting  out  of  debt  the  church  has  contributed  to 
beneficence  and  now  will  contribute  more  gen¬ 
erously  than  ever.  Situated  in  Lennox  and  con¬ 
ducting  all  services  in  German,  this  congregation 
has  the  opportunity  of  profiting  by  the  other 
German  congregations  in  all  the  country  round 
about  the  town.  When  any  of  them  move  to 
town,  Ebenezer  Church  usually  becomes  their 
church  home.  Evidently  this  church  has  an  en¬ 
couraging  future  before  it. 
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November  18,  1897. 


IN  MBMOBIAM.  J.  BEBTE  8AYBE. 

Mr.  James  Reeve  Sayre  died  at  bis  home  in 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  the  ^ird  day  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  having  just  completed  the  71st  year  of  his 
age.  He  was  bom  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
but,  with  the  exception  of  his  earliest  years,  his 
life  was  spent  in  Newark.  He  was  in  business 
as  a  wholesale  grocer  for  more  than  half  a  cen¬ 
tury,  and  continued  to  be  active  until  a  few 
days  before  his  death.  His  commercial  integ¬ 
rity  was  of  the  highest  character,  and  he  com¬ 
manded  the  unlimited  confidence  of  all  his  busi¬ 
ness  associates.  He  was  devoted  to  the  beet 
interests  of  the  city,  and  twice  represented  his 


CHRONIC  BRONCHITIS. 

From  Dr.  Banter's  Lectures  on  the  Prog^ress  of 
Medical  Science  in  Lang  Diseases. 

Chronic  infiammation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
lining  the  air  tubes  and  cells  of  the  lungs  is  a 
very  common  and  very  serious  disease  It  gen¬ 
erally  results  from  neglected  colds,  but  is  some¬ 
times  caused  by  breathing  dust  in  workshops 
and  irritating  gases  and  vapors  in  factories. 

Particles  of  dust  being  inhaled  irritate  the 
mucous  lining  of  the  lunge  and  make  them  sore, 
just  as  dust  and  small  particles  getting  into  the 
eyes  makes  them  red,  angry  and  sore. 

Bronchitis  is  always  a  lung  disease,  because 
the  bronchial  tubes  are  the  chief  part  of  the 
lungs  and  ducts  through  which  we  breathe.  To 
say  that  a  person  has  bionchitis  and  yet  that  his 
lungs  are  sound,  is  absurd  and  untrue,  since 
these  tubes  are  the  seat  of  every  known  lung 
disease.  All  that  can  truthfully  be  said  is  that 
bionchitis  is  not  consumption,  although  it  is 
very  liable  to  end  in  that  disease. 

The  most  constant  symptoms  of  chronic  bron¬ 
chitis  are  cough,  shortness  of  breath  and  mucous 
expectoration.  Its  slight  or  serious  character  is 
shown  by  the  kind  of  matter  raised  and  the 
presence  or  absence  of  loss  of  flesh,  hectic  fever 
and  night  sweats.  These  latter  symptoms,  when 
present,  show  the  deep  hold  it  has  on  the  lung 
and  how  greatly  it  has  already  weakened  and 
undermin^  the  general  health. 

A  great  many  bronchial  cases  are  met  with  in 
people  advanced  in  life.  It  begins  with  a  cold 
in  the  Fall,  which  lasts  all  Winter.  They 
cough  and  expectorate  quantities  of  gray  and 
jelly-like  mucus,  but  on  the  approach  of  warm 
weather  the  cough  grows  better,  and  the  expec¬ 
toration  almost  ceases,  only  to  return  with  in¬ 
creased  severity  on  the  advent  of  cold  again. 
Unless  arrested,  this  form  of  senile  bronchitis 
cuts  short  the  thread  of  life.  Most  old  people 
die  of  it  years  before  there  is  any  necessity  for 
dying,  for  want  of  proper  treatment. 

In  many  cases  chronic  bronchitis  is  as  dan¬ 
gerous  as  consumption  itself,  and  even  more  so 
than  some  forms  of  that  disaase.  So  long  as  no 
organic  change  has  taken  place  in  the  air  tubes 
and  air  cells,  bronchitis  is  always  perfectly 
curable  by  local  treatment  of  the  diseased  tubes. 
But  I  cannot  conceive  of  the  possibility  of  any 
form  of  bronchial  disease  being  cured  by  stom¬ 
ach  medication  or  the  treatment  commonly  em¬ 
ployed.  No  local  inflammatory  disease  of  any 
other  organ  has  ever  been  cured  without  local 
treatment,  and  without  local  treatment  I  con¬ 
sider  bronchitis  as  fatal  as  consumption.  The 
bronchial  membrane  in  time  becomes  altered  in 
structure  and  pours  forth  a  matter  which  has  all 
the  qualities  of  pus;  hectic  fever  and  night 
sweats  supervene,  and  the  case  tends  slowly 
but  surely  to  death. 

There  is  a  form  of  bronchitis  especially  re¬ 
markable  on  account  of  the  great  abundance  of 
the  bronchial  secretion.  The  patients  expec 
torate  a  pint  or  more  of  frothy  fluid  a  day, 
resembling  gum  water.  They  are  pale  like  per¬ 
sons  blanched  by  hemorrhage;  generally  free 
from  fever— neither  quickness  of  pulse  nor  heat 
of  skin  existing,  but  the  wasting  of  the  body 
and  general  weakness  is  extreme.  Examined 
after  death  no  ulcerations  or  tubercles  are  found, 
nor  anything  resembling  consumption  in  the 
state  of  the  lungs.  They  die  of  exhaustion 
through  the  excessive  drain  made  upon  the  fluids 
of  the  body.  Such  cases  are  always  curable  if 
timely  treated  by  astringents  aud  antiseptics 
applied  by  inhalation  directly  to  the  relaxed 
and  weakened  membrane  within  the  lungs. 

(To  be  continued. ) 

(Signed)  Robert  Honteb,  M.D., 

117  West  45th  st. 

November  18,  1897.  New  York. 

NOTE. — Readers  of  The  Evangelist  who  are 
interested  for  then  selves  or  friends  can  obtain 
Dr.  Hunter’s  books  free  by  addressing  him  as 
above.  — 


wtml  in  the  Municipal  Council.  He  was  beet 
known,  however,  by  bis  zeal  and  fidelity  in  the 
cause  of  Christ.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church  at  the  age  of  six¬ 
teen,  served  many  years  as  an  officer  of  the 
church,  and  teacher  of  the  Sabbath  school, 
often  represented  the  church  in  Presbytery, 
Synod  and  General  Assembly,  and  by  bis  ear 
nestness  and  beautiful  Christian  character  won 
the  respect  and  love  of- the  entire  congregation. 
His  life  of  faith  was  both  an  inspiration,  and 
a  benediction. 

The  following  Minute  has  been  adopted  by 
the  Session  of  the  church : 

“In  the  providence  of  God,  our  dear  brother, 
James  Reeve  Sayre,  has  been  translated  from  the 
earthly  into  the  heavenly  kingdom.  In  view  of 
his  long  and  intimate  connection  with  this 
church,  extending  over  a  period  of  fifty-five 
years,  during  forty-three  years  of  which  he  has 
been  a  faithful  member  of  the  Session ;  and  in 
view  of  his  work  in  the  Sabbath  school,  both  as 
teacher  and  superintendent,  and  in  view  of  his 
devoted  Christian  life,  so  full  of  gentleness  and 
love  and  all  the  graces  of  the  Spirit,  therefore. 

Be  it  Resolved,  that,  while  we  bow  with  lov¬ 
ing  obedience  to  the  will  of  our  Heavenly 
Father,  and  recognize  His  goodness  and  love  in 
this  dispensation,  whereby  He  has  given  rest 
and  peace  and  joy  forevermore  to  Hie  servant, 
nevertheless,  we  feel  a  deep  sense  of  loss  in  the 
removal  of  one  whom  we  had  learned  to  love  and 
trust  and  lean  upon,  one  whom  we  esteem  it  a 
blessing  to  have  known  in  Christian  fellowship 
and  Christian  service,  and 

Be  it  further  Resolved,  that  we  sympathize 
most  deeply  with  the  bereaved  family,  commend 
ing  them  in  prayer  to  the  all  sufficient  grace  of 
God;  and  that  these  resolutions  be  transmitted 
to  the  family;  and  be  entered  on  the  Sessional 
records  of  the  church.’’ 


ORGAN  CONCERT. 

The  free  concerts  of  Mr.  William  C.  Carl,  the 
organist  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  have 
given  pleasure  to  many  who  will  be  interested 
to  learn  that  the  fiftieth  is  to  occur  on  Friday 
afternoon,  November  19th,  at  four  o’clock. 

Mr.  Carl  has  arranged  a  special  programme, 
and  will  be  assisted  on  this  anniversary  occa¬ 
sion  by  the  full  choir  of  the  “Old  First.’’ 
The  following  numbers  will  be  rendered  by  Mr. 
Carl:  A  new  Concert  Overture  of  Alfred  Hol¬ 
lins;  a  Communion,  dedicated  to  Mr.  Carl,  by 
Alexander  Guilmant;  a  Concert  Satz  in  C 
Minor,  by  Louis  Thiele;  with  an  Adagio  from  a 
posthumous  work  of  Charles  Gounod,  (dedi¬ 
cated  to  Mr.  Carl) ;  a  Fugue  in  O  Major,  by  J. 
S.  Bach;  an  Air  with  Variations  of  the  organ 
ist’s  own  composition,  a*  d  an  Allegro  de  Con¬ 
cert,  a  new  manuscript  of  B.  Luard  Selby,  also 
dedicated  to  Mr.  Carl. 

The  choir  will  sing  Dudley  Buck’s  Cantate 
Domino;  Chi  la  Gagliarda,  an  old  Italian  Song; 
and  The  Bonnie  Banks  o’  Loch  Loman.  an  old 
Scotch  song;  Hail  Smiling  Morn,  by  Reginald 
Spofforth;  a  Swedish  Folk-Song,  (arranged  by 
Mr.  Carl) ;  and  The  Rhine  Raft  Song,  by  Ciro 
Pinsuti.  We  are  sure  there  will  be  a  large  and 
appreciative  audience. 

The  following  week,  November  ^fith.  the  last 
recital  of  the  senes  will  be  given  with  a  Guil¬ 
mant  program. 

Is  your  Brain  Tired? 

Take  Horsford’e  Acid  Phosphate. 

I  It  supplies  the  needed  food  for  tbe  brain  and 
nerves,  and  makes  exertion  easy. 

I  “CHAMPAONIZED”  MILK, 

I  “M.  Cassius  bas  patented  a  process,’’  says 
^  Cosmos  (Paris,  August  7th),  “for  the  steriliza- 
I  tion  of  ail  fermentible  liquids  by  means  of  com¬ 
pressed  oxygen.  To  sterilize  liquids  such  as 
wine,  beer,  liqours.  etc.,  it  suffices  to  subject 
these  liquids,  in  a  closed  vessel,  to  a  current  of 
gaseous  oxygen,  proportioning  the  volume  of  gas 
to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  liquid  to  be  steri 
^  lized.  All  liquids  thus  treated  can  be  preserved 
)  indefinitely. 

“Tbe  inventor  applies  this  process  to  milk. 


HALL’S 

Vegetable  Sicilian 

HAIRRENEWER 

Beautifies  and  restores  Gray 
Hair  to  its  original  color  and 
vitality ;  prevents  baldness ; 
cures  itching  and  dandruff. 
A  fine  hair  dressing.  f 

R.  P.  HAU  i  CO..  Props..  Nashua,  N.  H. 

tOLO  BY  ALL  OIIUOOI«Ta. 


which,  according  to  him,  can  thus  be  kept  fresh 
indefinitely ;  if  the  results  correspond  with  the 
inventor’s  hopes  the  discovery  is  a  valuable  one, 
for  hitherto  the  preservation  of  pure  milk  is  a 
problem  that  has  been  solved  very  imperfectly. 

“In  any  case  the  process  enables  us  to  prepare 
a  very  healthful  and  agreeable  drink,  ‘cham- 
pagnized’  milk. 

“The  milk  to  be  champagnized  must  first  be 
skimmed  to  prevent  tbe  formation  of  clots  dur¬ 
ing  the  process.  Then  the  necessary  sweetening 
is  added,  and  the  desired  flavor,  and  tbe  whole 
is  placed  in  a  closed  vessel.  The  sterilization  is 
then  accomplished  by  means  of  a  current  of 
oxygen  gas,  and  then  tbe  ebampagnization  by 
the  introduction  into  tbe  vessel  of  the  necessary 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  The  drink  thus 
prepared  is  extremely  refreshing,  healthful,  and 
of  an  exquisite  flavor,  and  adds  to  these  advan¬ 
tages  that  of  keeping  fresh  indefinitely.’’ — Trans¬ 
lated  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


CATARRH  CAN  BE  CURED. 

People  are  beginning  to  learn  that  CATARRH 
is  a  local  disease,  caused  by  repeated  colds  in 
tbe  head,  causing  enlargement  of  the  soft  bones 
of  tbe  nose,  thickening  and  ulceration  of  the 
lining  membrane,  with  its  constant  discharge  of 
unhealthy  mucus  and  pus ;  that  every  reath  is 
tainted  before  the  air  reaches  tbe  lungs;  that  it 
is  the  cause  of  the  constant  hawking,  expecto¬ 
rating,  nose-bleeding,  headaches,  partial  loss  of 
hearing,  noises  in  the  head,  deafness,  impaired 
vision,  lassitude,  debility,  loss  of  rest  and  im¬ 
paired  appetite,  and  bad  breath ;  that  it  is  tbe 
principal  cause  of  bronchitis,  pneumonia  and 
consumption  of  the  lungs;  THAT  IT  CAN 
ONLY  BE  CURED  BY  LOCAL  TREAT¬ 
MENT;  that  the  AMERICAN  CATARRH 
CURE  is  tbe  only  remedy  known  that  can  cure 
the  disease;  that  it  is  not  a  patent  medicine, 
but  the  private  prescription  of  a  physician,  who 
devoted  26  years  to  the  study  and  treatment  of 
the  disease,  and  who  thought  the  time  had  come 
when  the  public  should  have  tbe  benefit  of  hie 
xperience. 

AMERICAN  CATARRH  CURE. 

Sold  by  all  druggists,  or  mailed  anywhere,  for 
81.00. 

Prepared  by  WM.  B.  JONES.  M.D.,  8th  and 
Reed  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

In  addretning  adverlitifrs  patronising  ottr  June- 
I  na!  kindlti  nunHon  TSa  Kvangrllot. 
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Id  Homespun  A  Tale  of  the  Loval  Soulb:  William 
K.  Barton.  Illustrated  by  Dan  Beard.  $1.50 

Fkederick  a.  Stokes  Company,  New  York:  Tbe 
r’x  Wooing  «nil  The  Brown’s  Man’s  Servant; 
W.  W.  Jacobs.  $1  00. 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  New  York:  Phil 
'p  VI  planet  bon,  th<‘  Wittenberg  Profrsoor  and  Tbe- 
ologiau  of  the  Reformation;  David  J.  Deane.  75 

cents. - Bible  Study  by  Doctrines;  Rev.  Henry  T. 

'M-ll,  A.  M,  50  cents. - Absolute  Surre  der  and 

Other  Addresses;  Andrew  .Murray.  30  cents. - 

Poems  of  the  Gospel;  or  Scripture  Incidents  and 
Teachi'  gs  in  Paraphrase  and  Verse;  Alien  R.  Dar- 
row  $1 00. 

J.  B  liiPPiNCOTT  Company,  Philadelphia:  The 
Lost  Grold  of  the  Montezumas.  A  Story  of  tbe 


F.STKS  AND  Lauriat,  Boston:  Under  the  Cuban 
Flag;  or  The  Caciqoe’s  Treasure;  Fred  A  Ober. 

$1.50. - Chatterbox.  1897.  $125 - The  City  of 

S'ories;  Fr«nk  M.  Bicknell  $1.25. - Three  Mar- 

.^arets;  Laura  E.  Richards.  $1.25. - Eunice  an’d 

Cricket;  El  zabeth  V7estyn  Timiuw  $1.00. 

American  Baptist  Publication  Society,  Phil- 
adel.  hia:  The  Great  Poets  and  Their  Theology; 
Augustus  Hopkins  Strong,  D.D  ,  LLi.D.  $2.50. 

Presbyterian  Committee  of  Publication,  Rich 
raoi  d,  Va.:  I'he  Outstretched  Hand:  Annie  Maria 

Barnes.  50  cents. - Tbe  Bitile  and  Wage  Earners; 

elev.  J.  M.  Spencer.  Paper,  5  cents. 

Curts  and  Jennings.  Cincinnati:  Walter’s  Ideal 
System  Su  day  school  Records. 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell  and  Company,  New  York: 
What  Ix  Worth  While  Seres:  Why  Go  to  College  f; 
Alice  Freeman  Palmer.  35  cents. 

R.  F.  Fenno  AND  CO.MPANY,  New  York:  Let  Us 
Fol'ow  Him  anil  Other  Stories.  By  the  Author  of 
Quo  Vadis  Translated  front  the  Polish  by  Yatslaf 
A.  Hlasko  and  Thomas  H.  Bullick.  $1.00. 

K.  L.  Hastings,  Boston:  The  Theatre.  An  Essay 
upon  the  Non-Acc 'rda- cy  of  Staxe-Plays  witu  the 

hristian  Profession;  Josiab  W.  Leeds. 

Ginn  and  Company,  Boston:  Carlyle’s  Es-say  on 
Bur  'S.  E'litetl  by  Charles  L.  Hanson.  35  cents. 

— Athenteum  Press  Serits:  Poems  of  William 
Wordsw.  rth.  Edited  by  Professor  Edward  Dow- 

den.  $1.40. - Selected  Letters  of  Cicero.  Edited 

by  Frank  Frost  Abbott.  $1.35. 

Fowler  and  Wells,  New  York,  London:  A  Man- 
u-il  of  .Vlentsl  Science  for  Teachers  and  Students; 
O'*,  Childhood:  Its  Character  and  Culture;  oessieA. 
Fowler.  $1.00. 

C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse:  Teaching  as  a  Busi- 
nea».  Four  Addresses;  C.  W.  Bardeen.  Cloth,  $1.00; 
manilla,  50  cents 

PERIODICALS. 

For  October:  Le  Chrdtien  Fvangdlique. 

For  No'emb''r:  Literature.  An  International  Ga¬ 
zette  of  Criiicism;  Koxary  Magazine;  Missionary 
R  cord;  Scientific  American  (Building  Edition); 
Travel;  The  Musical  Times;  Harper’s  Round  Table: 
'Ciiool  J  urnal;  Biblical  World;  'The  Westminster; 
<TOod  Hou-ek>eping;  Quarterly  Bulletin  of  the 
Arnericao  Geographical  Society;  Tbe  Land  of  S  in- 
'hiue;  Northwe.xt  Magazine;  .Methodist  Review; 
Anti  Tobacco  Crusatler;  Notes  on  New  Books;  'The 
Pianist  and  Organi-t;  Liberia. 

REPORTS  AND  PAMPHLETS. 

Chancellor’s  Report  of  the  New  York  University, 


Copyright  18B7  hr 
iobort  H.  roerilmr. 


A  SCRAP-BOttK  HOUSE. 

Rainy  days  bang  heavy  sometimes  when 
lessons  have  all  been  learned,  and  mother  says 
“Children,  be  quiet.’’  More  things  than  skies 
get  cloudy.  You  can  all  till  scrap-books  with 
pictures,  but  scrap-books  and  pictures  get  very 
stale  when  its  “scrap-book  and  pictures’’  for- 
e  er  Here  is  a  new  kind  of  scrap  book.  We 
think  you  can  get  any  amount  of  fun  out  of  the 
making  of  it.  First,  make  a  book  of  eight 
page4— eight  rooms — of  any  light-colored,  strong 
wrapping  paper.  The  pages  should  be,  at 
least,  seven  inches  square.  Search  for  old  copies 
of  newspapers  and  magazines,  from  tbe  furni- 
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Did  anybody  anywhere 
ever  object  to  a  Macbeth 
lamp-chimney  ? 

But  get  the  Number  made 
for  your  lamp.  Get  the  Index. 

Write  Macbeth  PittiburgbPa 


XifUttnd  TradtMmik 


STAMPED  LINENS 


Atamo;  William  O.  Stoddard.  $1.50. - The  Free- 

The  Work  on  Christmas  gifts  is 
— already  beginning,  and  stamped 

'Tha  n-...A«4aPo  IWawiKlga.  $ •lAR  .«  1  *1  1  •  1 

linens  are  daily  being  chosen  at  our 
counters  to  receive  the  deft  and  deli¬ 
cate  handiwork  of  those  skilled  in 
embroidery. 

Our  stock  of  hemstitched  Doylits, 
Tray  Cloths,  Centre  Pieces,  Scarfs 
and  Afternoon  Tea  Cloths  is  thor¬ 
oughly  representntive  of 

“THE  LINEN  STORE” 


Jaies  McCutcheon  k  Go. 

14  West  23d  St.,  New  York. 


PRESERVE  TOUR  EVANGELISTS. 

Now  Uutt  The  Evangelist  la  published  in  a  shape  con¬ 
venient  for  binding,  many  of  its  readers  will  wish  a 
binder  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  Me  in  the  beet  order. 

IWe  can  supply  such  a  binder  for  00  cents  eaoh,  poetage 
prepaid.  Address  The  Evangelist,  IM  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  City. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons  N  wYork:  Some  Colonial 
Homesteads  and  Their  St  tries;  Marion  Harlai.d 

$3.(X) - Poetical  Sermons,  Includiog  the  Ballad  of 

Plymouth  Church;  William  E  Davenport.  $1.50. 

- Elementary  Jane:  Richard  Pryce.  $l  00. - Lit 

tie  Journeys  to  the  Homes  of  Famous  Women:  Em¬ 
press  Josephine;  Elbert  Hubbird.  10  cents. 

E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company,  New  York:  The 
Echo-M-iid  and  Other  Stories;  Alicia  Aspinwall. 
$1.50. - What  Dress  Makes  of  Us;  Dorothy  Quig¬ 

ley.  Illustrated  by  Auuie  Blakeslee.  $1  25.  —  Fer- 
petua  A  Tale  of  Nimes  in  A.D  213;  Rev.  S.  Ba 

ring  Gould,  M.A.  $1.25 - Sphinx  Lore;  Charlotte 

Brnwster  Jordan.  $125. 

Longmans  Green  and  Co.mpany,  New  York 
Londou:  Wordsw*  rth;  Audrt-w  Lang.  $2  00. 

The  Macmillan  ’ompany,  Ne  v  Y  irk:  The  Crit 
ical  Period  of  American  History,  1783  1789;  John 

Fiske.  $4.00. - Oid  Virginia  and  Her  Neighbors. 

In  two  volumes;  John  Fiske.  $4.00. - Walde*  ;  or 

Life  in  the  Woods  In  two  volumes,  lllustraterl: 

Henry  D.  Tboreau.  $5  00. - Goudola  Days;  F. 

Hopkins  >n  Smith.  With  lllustratious  by  the  Au 
thor.  $1.50.  —  Seven  Puzzliug  Bible  Books.  A 
Supplement  to  “Who  Wrote  the  Bible  F’;  Washing 
tonGla<lden.  $1.25. 

Harper  and  rvuoTHERS,  New  York:  Histort  of 
Meihodisiu;  James  M.  Buckley.  Two  volumes. 

$5  00. - .Marc  le-i  and  Vluxic;  xathllde  Marchesi. 

$2  50. - Th-  French  Revolution;  Jus  Id  McCarthy. 

Vol.  II.  $150.  Lorrai' e.  A  Romance;  Kober 

W,  Chambt  rx.  $1.25. - Unkist,  Unkind  I;  Violet 

Hunt  $1 25. 

D  Appleton  and  Company,  New  York:  The  Ex 
ploitsof  M  lesStaudi-b;  Heury  Johnson  (.Muirhead 

Robertson).  $l  50 - Industrial  Freerlum;  David 

Maegregor  .Meaux.  $l  50. —  Uncle  Robert's  Geog 
rapby,  No  III.  Uncle  Robert’s  Visii;  Francis  W 
Parker  and  Nellie  Latbr<>p  Heim.  50  cents. 

Doubleday  and  McClure,  Nrw  Ymk;  Thro’ 

Latilce  Windows;  W  J  Da  son. - Prince  Uno. 

Uncle  BY  ink’s  Vi-it  to  Fairy  Laud;  W.  D.  Stevens 

- Taken  from  -Life.  ’  Verses  and  Plctur*  s;  L't- 

tle  Masterpieces.  EdLed  by  Blis.x  Ferry— Washing 
ton  Irvioa,  N  •thaui*  I  Hawthor  e,  Edgar  Allen  Foe 

Cloth,  30  c*  uis;  full  leatner,  60  ce.its - Tales  from 

McClurr;  Tales  of  Romance,  Tales  of  Humor,  T.d.  s 
of  the  West. 

Lamson,  Wolffe  and  Company,  Boston:  A  Heio 


Dissolving  ViewSy 

by  which  one  Stere^'pticon  view  fades  away  into  an¬ 
other,  are  shown  with  a  single  lantern  by  using  our 

Non  Such  Carriers. 


It  takes  either  American  or 
British  size  of  slides,  and  produces 
as  good  efiecis  as  any  device. 

Its  use  means  a  wonderful,  new 
scope  for  your  magic  lantern. 
The  gradually  changing  scenes 
often  give  strangely  oeautiful 
cfiects.  Price  1^5.  Itis  peculiarly  effective  in  shifting 
the  soft  landscapes  of  Bible  pictures.  It  spares  tbe 
spectators  the  glare  and  jar  of  suddenly  changed 
scenes.  Catalogue,  20  cents.  Hire  lists  free, 

RILEY  BROTHERS, 

Bradford,  Eng.  16  Beckman  St.,  New  York. 

The  largest  Sterenptlcnn  outfitters  in  the  world, 
BRANCHES  — BostoH:  M  BromfleldSt.  Cmcioo:  W 
WMhiiigton  St.  Kansas  Cut  (Mo.):  615  Ewi  11th  Sh 
MINNKapoLIS  :  23  Wuhinffton  Are.  Bo. 


Leather 
^  Dressing 

is  prepared  In  tbe  largest  leather  factory  In 
the  world  by  tbe  makers  of  Vicl  Kid— the 
most  noted  leather  In  tbe  world.  It  givee  a 
shoe  a  bright  and  lasting  lustre,  makes  It  soft 
and  pliable,  keeps  It  from  cracking  In  wet. 
and  dry  weather.  The  constant  use  of  Vicl 
Dressing  means  a  saving  In  shoe  leather 
which  tbe  student  of  economy  can’t  over¬ 
look.  Ask  the  dealer  for  It.  An  tllnstrated 
book,  telling  bow  to  care  for  shoes  and  In¬ 
crease  their  wear,  mailed  ftee. 

ROBERT  R.  rOCRDRRRR,  rhlhMsMs,  PS. 


Quina-Larock 

JPotMMM  in  the  highest  degrM  the  en¬ 
tire  ective  properties  of  Pemvien  Berk. 
Endorsed  by  tbe  medical  faculty  as  the 
best  remedy  for  Fever  and  Ague,  Ma^ 
laria»Poovnese  of  the  Blood,  Gen- 
^  eral  Debility  and  Wasting  Die- 
eases  t  Increases  the  Appetite, 
^^Strengthens  tbe  Nerves  and  builds 
Hup  tne  entire  system. 

Grand  National  Prize  of 

16.600  Francs 

wAum^  of  parl$ 

Parlsi  aa  Ras  Drsaat 

e.  POUQERA  *  CO., 
a6-so  K  Wllllaai  St.  Raw  Tsrfc.  ' 
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diflFerent  articles  needed  for  the  furniehiDg  of 
different  rooms.  Write  at  the  head  of  each  of 
the  pages,  “Kitchen,”  “Parlor,”  “Dining¬ 
room,”  and  so  on  for  every  room  in  your  scrap¬ 
book  house.  First  select  the  kitchen  furniture, 
a  coal  range,  gas  range,  dresser,  table,  chairs, 
broom  and  other  articles.  The  dining-room 
may  have  a  side  board,  a  clock,  chairs,  pic¬ 
tures,  book  case,  etc.,  and  the  parlor,  easy 
chair,  couch,  table,  rugs,  lamps,  piano  and 
other  things.  After  your  house  is  furnished 
you  can  cut  out  and  paste  in  figures  of  the  fam¬ 
ily,  the  servants,  cook,  and  the  baker’s  boy, 
etc.  Either  gum  or  flour  paste,  or,  beet  nf  all, 
starch,  may  be  used  for  pasting. — Scottish- 
American. 


LAST  HOURS  AND  WORDS  OF  THE 
ILLUSTRIOUS  DEAD. 

Like  the  sound  of  tolling  belle  that  come  to 
us  across  the  harvest  fields,  so  come  the  last 
words  of  those  who  have  left  to  us  a  heritage  of 
noble  deeds,  and  great  thoughts,  and  words  that 
cannot  die. 

A  grand  figure  walks  down  the  centuries  and 
appears  before  us  as  we  think  of  Beda  in  hie 
last  days.  Two  weeks  before  the  Easter  of  735, 
he  was  seized  with  an  extreme  weakness  and  lose 
of  breath.  The  tears  of  his  scholars  fell  through¬ 
out  the  songs  of  the  good  old  saint.  Ascension¬ 
tide  came,  and  found  him  growing  yet  still  fee¬ 
bler.  But  master  and  pupils  toiled  on.  They 
had  reached  the  last  chapters  of  the  Gospel  of 
St.  .John,  when  Beda  desired  hie  favorite  scholar 
Cuthbert  to  write  with  all  speed.  Hie  breath 
came  gaspingly,  and  there  were  long  and  painful 
pauses  in  the  work.  The  day  was  closing,  and 
the  writer  said,  “Most  dear  master,  there  is  yet 
one  chapter  wanting,  and  it  is  hard  for  thee  to 
question  thyself  any  longer.”  “It  is  easily 
done,”  said  Beda,  “take  thyjpen  and  write 
quickly.”  At  last  Cuthbert  said,  “There  is 
yet  one  sentence  unwritten,  dear  master!” 
“Write  it  quickly, ”  said  the  dying’man.  “It 
is  finished  now, ”  said  the  little  scribe.  “You 
speak  truth,  ”  said  the  master,  “all  is  finished 
now.”  He  raised  himself  upright  on  the  floor 
of  his  cell,  and,  with  hie  head  supported  in  hie 
scholar’s  arms.  Beda  chanted  the  solemn  “Glory 
to  God,”  and  thus  singing  he  passed  away. 

It  seems  fitting  to  turn  from  the  death  bed  of 
Beda  to  the  dying  hours  of  John  Richard 
Green,  laboring  in  his  last  days  upon  hie  book, 
“The  Conquestof  England.”  His  beautiful  life 
was  already  near  the  end,  when  he  wrote  thus  to 
a  friend : 

“What  seems  fairer  to  me  as  life  goes  by, ” 
be  writes,  “is  the  love  and  grace  and  tenderness 
of  it;  not  its  wit  and  cleverness  and  grandeur 
of  knowledge,  grand  as  knowledge  is;  but  just 
the  laughter  of  little  children,  and  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  friends,  and  the  cozy  talk  by  the  fire¬ 
side,  and  tbe.sigbt  of  flowers,  and  the  sound  of 
music.  All  these  'fair  things’  all  men  and  all 
women  can  make  more  common  than  they  are 
and  more  abiding.” 

The  end  was  drawing  nigh,  and  he  labored 
with  touching  persistence  upon  his  book.  His 
widow  tells  us,  “The  pages  which  now  close  it 
were  the  last  words  ever  written  by  his  hand 
-  words  written  one  morning  in  haste,  for  weak¬ 
ness  bad  already  drawn  on  so  fast,  that,  when 
in  weariness  he  at  last  laid  down  the  pen,  he 
never  again  found  strength  even  to  read  over  the 
words  he  bad  set  down.  ‘I  have  work  to  do 
that  I  know  is  good,’  he  said  when  he  heard 
that  he  had  only  a  few  Hours  to  live;  ‘I  will 
try  to  win  but  one  week  more  to  write  some 
part  of  it  down.  ’  As  death  drew  near  he  said 
for  the  first  time,  ‘Now  I  am  weary;  I  can 
work  no  more.  ’  Thus  be  laid  down  with  un 
complaining  patience  the  task  he  had  taken  up 
with  unflinching  courage.” 

How  they  troop  before  us,  these  heroic  figures 
of  Time  and  Eternity  1  Our  memories  crowd 
upon  us  as  swifter  and  swifter  the  echoes  of 
their  dying  words  come  to  us.  We  think  of 


Memory-Points  about 

Singer  Sewing-Machines. 

They  are  Made  and  Sold  only  by 
THE  SINGER  MANUTACTURINC  CO. 

We  make  but  one  grade  of  product,  admitted  to 
be  the  b'  ..i ;  hence  attempts  at  imitation. 

We  deal  directly  with  the  people,  through  our 
own  enpioyees  all  over  the  world,  selling  800,000 
mac'  ines  annually.  We  do  not  sell  to  dealers  nor 
through  department  stores. 

ALL  SINGER  MACHINES  BEAR  OUR  TRADE-MARK. 

IF  YOU  BUY  A  SINGER, 

You  get  an  up-to-date  machine,  built  on  honor,  to 
wear  a  lifetime. 

You  get  it  for  the  lowest  price  at  which  such  a 
machine  can  be  furnished. 

You  will  receive  careful  instruction  from  a  com¬ 
petent  teacher  at  your  home. 

You  can  obtain  necessary  accessories  direct  from  the  Company’s  offices. 

You  will  get  prompt  attention  in  any  part  of  the  world  ;  our  offices  are 
everywhere,  and  we  give  careful  attention  to  all  customers,  no  matter 
where  their  machines  may  have  been  purchased. 

You  will  be  dealing  with  the  leading  sewing-machine  manufacturers  in  the 
world,  having  an  unequaled  experience  and  an  unrivaled  reputation  tc 
■  maintain — the  strongest  guarantees  of  excellence  and  fair  dealing, 

SOLD  ON  EASY  PAYMENTS. 


The  Singer  Manufacturing  Co. 

OFFICES  IN  EVERY  CITY  IN  THE  WORLD. 


ARIVIOUR’S  SOAPS. 


An  absolutely  pure,  snow-white  floating  Soap. 

For  toilet,  bath,  nursery  and  fine  laundry  work. 

^^A  guaranteed  pure,  neutral  Laundry  Soap,  for 
household  use.  Oval  cake,  fits  the  hand. 

A  marvel  of  cheapness.  A  wrapped  cake  of  floating 
soap  at  a  price  to  fit  any  purse. 

,For  scouring,  scrubbing  and  kitchen 
work. 

,_A!Soap  of  wonderful  cleansing  and  last- 
’~ing  properties.  A  good  old  fashioned 
soap. 

Avriliuur  ^  VY  t'uwucr  elixirs,  etc.  It  is  the  perfection  of 

quick-acting,  labor-saving  “clean¬ 
sers.” 

¥¥¥¥¥¥¥ 

THB  ARMOUR  SOAP  WORKS, 

ARMOUR  &  COMPANY,  Proprietors. 


Armour’s  White 
Armour’s  Laundry 
Armour’s  Possum- 
Armour’s  Kitchen  Brown- 
Armour’s  Mottled  German 


HOUSE  FURNISHING. 

COOKING  UTENSILS,  CUTLERY, 
CROCKERY,  FINE  CHINA,  AND  GLASS, 

EDDY  REFRIGERATORS, 

WATKR  FILTERS  A  COOLERS, 

CFDAB  AND  CAMPHORWOOD  CHESTS. 


180  and  132  West  42d  St. 


SHOPPING 


of  all  kinds  and  all  commis- 
stons  promptly  executed  with¬ 
out  charge.  Circular  references. 

MRS.  MART  S.  SCULI.Y,  38(18  Chef-tnut  Kt..  Phlla,  Pa, 


In  addremting  advertitera  patroniaing  cat 
nal  kindly  mention  Tha  Evungali^t. 


Best  Cough  Syrup.  Tastes  Good.  He 
In  time.  Sold  by  druggists. 


The  Great!  ifiUT 

CHURCHLIlini 

FRINK’S 

patent^ 

REFLECTOFS  eliea^M,  au'l  hvat 

known  for  churcbeR,  haiia  and 
public  bnildlntrs.  Send  site  of  room. 
Book  of  light  and  estimate  free. 
Dmx't  be  deceh  td  by  cheap  imiteh 

'tiona  _ 

I.  P.  FKINK,  _  ^ 

551  Pearl  Street,  New  York* 


CHICAGO. 


NUUriNC  KXAVINATIOllof  allonrWatehet, 

CASE  refute  to  accept  and  return 

FCHTc  them  at  our  expense  if  not  equal  ineYerf 
^iNTSm  respect  to  what  we  claim  them  to  be  Ho  ^ 
other  house  in  the  world  can  sell  as 
Size  cheaply  as  we  can.  The  ease  of  watch  ad- 
Yertised  to-day  it  beanttfally  eagraved, 
heavily  14  k.  cold  plated,  hunting,  stem 
windandtet.  willlastalifeliBie.  ■•ve- 
■eat  is  one  of  the  best  made  and  fally 
gnaraate^s  and  the  watch  IooAf  like  a 
Crennlne  #40  Nwltd  Gwld  WaC«bs 
Mre  send  it  by  Express,  C.O.D..  to  anyone, 
and  if  satisfactory,  you  pay  agent  (|lS.45 
and  express  charges,  otherwise  return  it. 
/o  If  money  la  aent  with  order  wepay 
^  all  express  charges  and  give  a  beaotifttl 
_  *  Cbala  free.  Write  whether  fent’s  or 
I^|C  lady's.  Order  to-day,  as  watches  are  ad- 
vaneingin  pri'**  m*«vk«t 

BOTAL  BFO.  CO„  SM  J 


WARREN  H.  HAYES, 
ARCHITECT, 
MinneiqNdia. 
CmntCHBS  A  SPBCIALTV. 
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Sir  Walter  Raleigh  taking  that  last  sad  farewell 
of  bis  faithful  wife  on  the  day  of  bis  execution. 
“It  is  well,  dear  Bessie,’’  he  said  pressing  her 
to  him  in  the  agony  of  that  last  embrace,  “that 
thou  may’st  dispose  of  that  dead  which  thou 
had’st  not  always  the  disposing  of  when  alive.’’ 
So  these  two  parted  under  the  very  shadow  of 
the  scaffold  upon  which  the  blood  of  the  hus¬ 
band  was  so  soon  to  be  shed.  It  was  a  bitter 
cold  morning  when  Raleigh  ascended  the  scaffold. 
“I  thank  God  heartily, ’’  he  said,  “that  He  hath 
not  suffered  me  to  die  in  the  dark  prison  of  the 
Tower,  where  I  have  suffered  a  great  deal  of 
misery  and  cruel  sickness;  and  that  my  fever 
hath  not  taken  me  in  the  time,  as  I  prayed  to 
God  that  it  might  not.  Good  Mr.  Sheriff,’’  he 
continued,  “let  us  dispatch,  for  within  this 
quarter  of  an  hour  mine  ague  will  come  upon 
me,  and  if  1  be  not  dead  before  then  mine  ene¬ 
mies  will  say  that  I  quake  for  fear.’’  After 
this  he  dealt  with  the  charges  brought  against 
him.  “These  be  the  material  points,’’  he  con. 
eluded,  “I  thought  good  to  speak  of,  and  I  am 
now  at  this  instant  to  render  up  an  account  to 
God ;  and  I  protest,  as  I  shall  appear  before 
Him,  this  that  I  have  spoken  is  true,  and  1 
hope  I  shall  be  believed.’’  To  an  old  friend. 
Sir  Hugh  Brereton,  whom  he  bad  specially  re 
quested  to  be  present  at  the  execution,  and  who 
was  thrust  aside  by  the  crowd.  Sir  Walter  said, 
“I  know  not  what  shift  you  will  make,  but  I 
am  sure  to  have  a  place.’’  These  words  recall 
the  words  of  Sir  Thomas  More  as  he  ascended 
the  scaffold  on  the  day  of  his  execution.  “I 
pray  you,’’  he  said  to  an  attendant,  “to  see  me 
safe  up,  and  for  my  coming  down  I  will  shift 
for  myself.’’ 

When  Nelson  lay  dying,  his  loving  heart  felt 
a  yearning  for  affection,  and  he  said  to  the 
beloved  officer  who  bent  over  him,  “Kiss  me, 
Hardy,’’  and  so  he  died. 

Queen  Elizabeth  of  England,  lying  upon  her 
royal  couch,  was  heard  to  moan,  as  she  closed 
her  eyes  forever,  “Millions  of  treasure  for  an 
inch  of  time!’’  and  beautiful  Anne  Boleyn  as 
she  knelt  down  to  lay  her  bead  on  the  block, 
clasped  her  slender  throat  with  her  hand  and 
said,  “It  is  small,  very  small  indeed!’’  Cardi. 
nal  Beaufort  at  his  last  moment,  sighed:  “Is 
there  no  bribing  death  ?’’  Humboldt  died 
watching  the  sunlight  that  shone  in  the  room. 
“How  grand  the  sunlight,’’  he  said,  “It  seems 
to  beckon  earth  to  heaven!’’  Washington 
looked  calmly  in  the  face  of  his  weepine  wife, 
and  said  as  he  crossed  hie  arms  above  his  heart, 
“It  IS  well!’’  John  Locke  cried  out  solemnly, 
“Ob,  the  depth  of  the  riches  of  the  goodness 
and  knowledge  of  God  I’’  When  Melanctbon  lay 
dying,  Martin  Luther  asked  him  if  he  desired 
anything  in  that  hour.  “No,  Luther;  no, 
nothing!  nothing  but  heaven!’’  he  answered  as 
be  died  smiling.  Said  Charles  Wesley,  “The 
best  of  all  is,  God  is  with  us;’’  while  the  last 
words  of  John  Bunyan  were,  “Take  me.  fer  I 
come  to  Thee.  ’  ’ 

Lord  Chesterheld,  courtly  to  the  last,  said,  as 
he  was  passing  away,  “Give  Daytollesa  chair.’’ 
And  Mirabeau  cried  out,  “Music!  Let  me  die 
to  the  sound  of  delicious  music  !’’  Poor  Cowper, 
who  bad  always  dreaded  dying,  sank  to  rest  as 
peacefully  as  a  little  child,  while  Hobbes,  the 
deist,  gasped  with  his  last  breath,  “I  am  taking 
a  fearful  leap  in  the  dark  I’’ 

It  was  the  celebrated  Dr.  Adams,  was  it  not  ? 
rector  of  the  high  school  of  Edinburgh,  who 
whispered  as  he  lay  dying,  “It  is  growing  dark, 
boys,’’  then  stretching  forth  his  band,  he  said, 
“You  may  go  I’’  John  Adams  and  Thomas 
Jefferson’died  the  same  day,  and  one  said,  “In¬ 
dependence  forever  1’’  and  the  other,  “I  resign 
my  soul  to  [God— my  daughter  to  my  country.’’ 
It  was  a  strange  remark  that  Franklin  made  to 
hie  friends  on  his  deathbed,  “A  dying  man  does 
nothing  well.’’ 

Sad,  indeed,  is  the  record  of  that  last  journey 
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FARMER  HOPKINS’  EVIDENCE. 

HE  TELLS  ABOUT  THE  SUFFERING  OF 
HIS  DAUGHTER. 


A  Victim  of  Nervous  Prostration  and  Neuraigia, 
Saved  After  Her  Physician  Abandoned  Hope. 


From  the  RepubUcan,  Columbus,  Ind. 


W'hile  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rugby,  Indiana,  re¬ 
cently,  a  reporter  was  told  that  Miss  Clara  Hopkins, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Dennis  Hopkins,  a  prominent  far¬ 
mer  of  Bartholomew  County,  had  been  the  subject 
of  a  remarkable  transforiuution.  The  reporter  de¬ 
cided  to  invistigate  and  learn  the  particulars.  He 
was  driven  to  Mr.  Hopkins’  splendid  country  home, 
where  he  had  an  interesting  conversation  with  that 
gentleman  regarding  the  illness  of  his  only  daughter. 

“You  have  iieen  correctly  informed,”  said  Mr. 
Hopkins,  ‘for  Clara  has  indeed  had  a  severe  siege. 
She  tried  Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People 
and  they  did  her  more  good  thsn  all  other  medicines 
together  I  hat  she  ever  took.  A  few  boxes  of  that 
medicine  accomplished  the  cure  of  a  case  in  a  few 
m<  uths  which  had  baffled  physicians  for  years. 

‘  About  three  years  ago  her  health  lieaaii  to  fail 
The  doctor  who  a  tended  her  said  this  was  caused 
by  weak  digestion.  This  produced  nervousness, 
which  was  accompanied  by  neuralgic  trouliles, 
which  at  first  were  locate^l  in  the  nerves  aoout  the 
heart  tJf  course  this  was  a  dangerous  location  for 
any  such  trouble,  and  she  rapidly  grew  worse,  not¬ 
withstanding  that  tu-  physician  was  treating  her. 
This  continued  lill  a  year  ago  last  November,  at 
which  time  she  was  almost  constantly  confined  to 
her  bed. 

‘I  he  neuralgia  liecame  gradually  worse,  and  n 
ually  she  was  a  confirmed  victim  to  it. 


“Nervous  prostration  set  in,  and  she  was  soon  all 
run  down.  Her  blood  was  impure  and  watery,  and 
her  complexion  became  sallow  and  colorless.  She 
had  no  strength,  and  the  least  noise  irritated  her, 
she  was  so  nervous.  We  had  another  physician, 
and  be  treated  her  steadily  for  a  ye«r  without  doing 
h«  r  any  good.  In  fact,  it  seemed  that  she  was  con¬ 
tinually  becoming  worse.  He  finally  gave  up  the 
case  as  hopeless  and  advised  us  to  get  Dr.  Williams’ 
Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People  for'  her,  as  he  said  that 
they  were  the  only  thing  that  would  benefit  her. 

“1  procured  a  couple  of  boxes  of  the  pilD,  and 
found  that  their  rse  helped  her  considerably.  She 
kept  on  taking  them  till  she  used  about  a  dozen 
boxes,  with  the  result  that  she  was  entirely  well, 
and  since  then  there  have  been  no  sympt  ’ms  what¬ 
ever  of  her  old  trouble.  Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills 
are  certainly  a  wonderful  medicine,  which  did  a 
wonderful  gooel  in  Clara’s  case,  doing  what  several 
physicians  failed  to  accomplish.” 

All  the  elements  necessary  to  give  new  life  and 
richi  ess  to  the  blood  and  restore  shattered  nerves 
are  contained,  in  a  condensed  form,  in  Dr  Williams’ 
Pink  Pills  for  Pale  Pe< pie.  They  are  abo  a  Ni-ecific 
tor  troubles  peculiar  to  females,  such  as  suppres 
sions,  irregularities  and  all  forms  ol  weakne  s.  In 
men  they  effect  a  radical  cure  in  all  ca-es  arising 
from  mental  worry,  overwork  or  exces-ses  of  what¬ 
ever  nature.  Dr.  Williams*  Pink  Pills  ar-i  sold  in 
boxes  (never  in  loose  bulk)  at  50  cents  a  box  or  six 
boxes  for  I’iSO  and  may  be  had  of  all  druggists,  or 
direct  by  mail  from  Dr  Williams’  .Vledicine  Co., 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  his  return  to  his  beloved 
Abbotsford.  When  he  reached  home,  his  dogs 
came  around  hie  chair  to  lick  his  hands,  while 
he  alternately  sobbed  and  smiled  over  them. 
Within  a  day  or  two  he  fancied  he  could  write 
again,  but  on  taking  hie  pen  in  his  hand  hie 
fingers  could  not  clasp  it,  and  he  sank  back 
with  the  tears  rolling  down  hie  cheek.  Later, 
when  Laidlaw  said  in  hie  hearing  that  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter  had  had  a  little  repose,  he  replied,  “No, 
Willie;  no  repose  for  Sir  Walter  but  in  the 
grave.’’  As  the  tears  rushed  from  his  eyes,  hie 
old  pride  revived.  “Friends!’’  he  said,  “don’t 
let  me  expose  myself — get  me  to  bed — that  is  the 
jnly  place.’’  After  this  he  never  left  hie  room. 
Once  there  was  a  clear  interval  of  consciousness. 
“Lockhart,’’  he  said,  “I  may  have  but  a 
moment  to  speak  to  you.  My  dear,  be  a  good 
man ;  be  virtuous,  be  religious,  be  a  good  man. 
)^otbing  else  will  give  you  any  comfort  when 
you  come  to  lie  here.  ’’  Ere  hie  weary  soul  sank 
to  rest  he  said  softly,  “I  feel  as  if  I  were  to  be 
myself  again.’’  And  so  on  a  glorious  autumn 
Jay,  with  every  window  wide  open;  the  room 
full  of  sunlight,  and  the  ripple  of  the  Tweed 
over  its  pebbles  making  music  in  the  air,  he 
passed  away. 

Samuel  Johnson  had  a  horror  of  death  which 
he  never  attempted  to  conceal.  With  his  gloomy 
religious  belief  he  often  muttered  to  himself, 
“Ah.  but  to  die  and  go  we  know  not  whither!’’ 
With  this  horror  of  death  he  bad  an  utter  fear 
lessness  of  physical  pain.  But  when  death  came 
to  him,  his  fear  seemed  to  be  gone.  A  young 
lady  had  asked  for  his  blessing  and  he  whis¬ 
pered :  “God  bless  you,  my  dear!’’  and  soon 
jank  peacefully  to  rest. 

Pope  was  evidently  near  his  end  as  he  com¬ 
pleted  his  fifty-sixth  year.  Friends,  old  and 
new,  were  often  in  attendance.  Patty  Blount 


the  woman  whom  he  loved  beet  and  the  faithful 
Spence,  who  preserved  some  of  the  last  words  of 
the  dying  man,  were  with  him  to  the  end.  At 
moments  Pope  could  still  be  playful.  “Here  I 
am,  dying  of  a  hundred  good  symptoms,  ’  he 
replied  to  some  battering  report,  but  hie  mind 
was  beginning  to  wander.  He  complained  of 
seeing  things  as  through  a  curtain.  “What’s 
that  ?’’  he  said  pointing  to  the  air,  and  then 
with  a  smile  of  great  pleasure,  added  softly, 
“  ’  Twas  a  vision”  He  said,  “I  am  so  certain 
of  the  soul’s  being  immortal,  that  I  seem  to  feel 
it  within  me,  as  it  were,  by  intuition ;’’  and 
early  one  morning  he  arose  from  bed  and  tried 
to  begin  an  essay  upon  immortality.  On  May 
30th,  1774,  he  died  so  peacefully  that  his  friends 
could  not  determine  the  exact  moment  of  his 
death. 

Lord  Byron  said  wearily  at  the  last,  “I  must 
sleep  now,’’  and  grand  old  Beethoven  cried  out 
joyfully,  “1  shall  hear  now  I’’  Keats,  knowing 
that  be  was  dying,  said,  “I  feel  the  daisies  grow¬ 
ing  over  me.  ’’ 

Mr.  Cross  in  his  “Life of  George  Eliot,’’  says 
at  the  last,  “Little  more  remains  to  be  told. 
While  the  doctors  were  at  her  bedside  she  had 
just  time  to  whisper  to  me,  ‘Tell  them  I  have 
great  pain  in  the  left  side,’  before  she  became 
unconscious.  She  passed  away  about  ten  o’clock 
at  night,  on  the  22d  of  December,  1880,  and  on 
the  29th  of  December,  a  bitter  day  of  sleet  and 
snow,  she  was  laid  to  rest  in  Higbgate  Ceme¬ 
tery,  in  the  grave  next  to  Mr.  Lewes.’’ 

Our  hearts  grow  sad  within  us  as  we  linger 
over  these  last  messages  of  the  illustrious  dead. 
But  we  cherish  the  memory  of  their  lives,  the 
lessons  they  have  taught  us,  the  living  words 
they  have  left  to  us,  and  the  songs  they  have 
sung  for  us.  This  is  our  priceless  heritage,  and 
this  our  portion  of  their  immortality  which  is 
as  deathless  as  the  soul  itself.  A.  E.  D. 
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lO  DAYS  TRIAI 

^  i  \  1  ^  i  m  M  Vi_,J  M  M  A  1  i  m  i  ^  •  cational  offer  ever  made. 

We  assert  positively  and  withont  reserve  that  The  American  Kducator  is  by  far  the  best  edited,  best  illnstrated,  best  mapped,  and  most  practicaUy  useful 
rai  reference  work  ever  published  in  any  country  or  in  any  lantruage.  It  Is  absolutely  the  only  one  that  Is  up  t  •  dete  in  every  particular.  We  support 
I  statements  by  making  you  the  fnltowliig  plain  business  proposition,  vis.;  We  will  «end  you.  on  approval,  the  complete  set  of  ►ix  volumes,  without  the 

_ — ,  atlvance  payment  of  a  single  cent ;  we  will  give  you  30  days  to  examine  the  work  and  com- 

ippp  pare  it  with  all  others ;  at  the  end  of  that  time  you  can  return  the  books  if  not  entirely  satis 

j'iAulj  ^  factory  and  as  represented,  or  yon  can  keep  them  at  our  special  advance  price  (about  one-third 

['?()  regular  rate)  and  settle  the  bill  bv  easy  monthly  payments.  WKMKth  Jl'wr  WHAT  MK 

SAV.  You  are  to  pay  ns  no  money  until  you  exarnme  each  volume  and  see  for  yourself  that 
every  Statement  We  make  is  absolutely  true.  Having  donethis,  the  books  are  yoursatone-fhird 
value  and  on  easy  payments;  or  you  can  return  them  it  yousodesire.  This  is  a  truly  wonderful 
proposition — i>ne  that  could  not  be  wisely  made  on  any  other  reterence  work  in  print.  It  is 
absolutely  safe  in  this  instance,  because  the 


AMERICAN  EDUCATOR 


is  an  extraordinary  publication,  and  strictly  new.  It  was  begun  in  1396,  and  finished  in 
October,  It  is  fresh  aud  newsy  from  cover  to  cover.  The  contributions,  illustrations, 

colored  plates,  maps,  &c.,  cost  over  t2S0.0U0  in  cash.  Its  editors,  numbering  more  than  2U0,  are 
world-acknowledged  authorities  in  their  several  departments.  It  treats  hundreds  of  new 
and  very  important  subjects  that  other  encyclo|>eedias  do  not  even  mention— things  that 
happened  lately  As  an  r  ncyclopsedia,  it  exactly  meets  the  wants  of  bnsy  leople  who  are 
determined  to  keep  fully  np  to  date.  As  a  Uictiouary,  it  answers  every  requirement  of  busi¬ 
ness,  study  and  society.  As  a  Compendium  of  Biography,  it  gives  in  brief  life-histories  of 
notable  persons  of  all  ages.  As  a  ••azetteer,  it  is  a  full  generation  later  than  any  other  in 
existence.  As  an  Atlas  of  the  World,  it  gives  an  1307  view  of  the  entire  globe,  with  special 
maps  showing  disputed  bonndaries,  recent  surveys,  the  Klondike  region,  Hawaii,  Venezuela, 
(ireece,  &c.  In  every  department  It  Is  absolutely  incomparable  in  its  concise  and  accurate 
-tateroents  of  existing  facts.  The  illustrations  number  over  4.000,  including  magnificent 
chrouialio  plates  showing  some  SUOdesigns  in  17  brilliant  colors,  and  800  lull-page  portraits 
of  the  world's  great  men,  each  a  grem  of  the  wood-engraver's  art.  All  the  maps  have  been 
specially  engraved  since  Septembei ,  1807,  and  are  right  up  to  date.  We  make 

This  Seemingly  Impossible  Proposition 

withct  the  least  hesitation,  knowing  that  we  take  no  risk.  No  one  will  willingly  give  up 
these  matchless  volumes  after  becoming  familiar  with  their  wonderful  utility  and  unrivalled 
excellence.  We  have  supreme  confidence  in  our  work  and  in  the  intelligent  judgment  of  our 
patrons,  and  are  determined  that  no  reader  of  this  paper  shall  miss  this 


One  Great  Educational  Opportunity  of  a  Lifetime 


throngb  lack  of  fairness  and  liberality  on  our  part.  Furthermore,  this  proposition  is  really  not  an  experiment.  Though  only  two  months  old,  thousands  of 
TOta  of  The  American  Kducator  are  already  In  the  bands  of  wide-awake  buyers.  Every  mail  since  tbe  o^  of  issue  has  brought  a  host  of  enthusiastic  commen¬ 
dations  from  purchasers  who  are  apparently  overv  helmed  with  the  greatness  and  beauty  of  tlie  work  This  proves  that  the  demand  will  be  unllmlied  when 
pMpie  generally  learn  what  a  priM  »e  are  offering.  Our  present  remarkable  prooosltion  alms  to  spreatl  this  knowledge  far  and  » Ide— to  place  a  few  more  sets  of 
brary  in  the  homes  of  worthy  people,  nbere  it  will  be  a  perpetual  and  most  effective  daily  advertisrment  of  a  work  that 
lild  actually  needs.  Yonr  benefit  comes  now.  If  you’re  prompt;  our  reward  will  come  later,  and  it's  absolutely  certain. 

11/14  A  TP  T  HHITCnr  send  ns  your  full  name  and 

WflAl  YUL  iVlL^I  UU.  address,  stating  occupation. 

binding  yon  prefer.  We  will  promptly  forward  the  entire  set  of  6  quarto  volumes, 
you  to  pay  the  transportation  charges  on  receipt.  At  any  time  with  lu  30  days  you 


READ  THIS 

No  other  reference  hook  on  earth  will 
give  you  mch  informatUm  as  this: 

Cuban  Affairs,  so  recent  as  to  Include 
the  recall  of  W'eyler  and  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Blanco  as  Captaln-Oeneral. 

Kngineeriiig,  so  completely  up  to 
date  as  to  chronicle  the  record  break¬ 
ing  performance  of  the  Kaiser  WUhetm 
der  Grosse  (Sept.-Oi  t.,  18W),  with  a  fine 
drawing  of  her  engines. 

>uken  Kiver  t>old  Keglons-- not  a 
few  lines  tacked  on  to  an  old  “Alaska” 
article,  but  4  pages  of  original  new 
matter,  maps  a' d  illustrations,  by  a 
government  expert. 

PopiilatlonH  of  30,000  cities,  towns, 
counties.  &c.,  for  1«97. 

WHY  NOT  OWN  THE  BEST? 


SIX  IMMENSE 
QUARTO  VOLUMES 

KEARLT  4,000  PAGES 
OA.OOO  Earyrlopgdie  Articles 
IS.OOO  Biographical  Sketches 
76,000  Geographical  Bcfcrcaces 
10,000  folaaasof  Beaty  Hatter 
4,000  Origiaal  IHastratioas 
600  Deslgas  ia  Brilliaat  Colors 
800  Saperb  Fall-Pace  Portraits 
Hagaiflceat  Colored  Haps 
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234  A.  236  South  8th  St. 
>  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


A  trial  subscription  to  The  Evan- 
o^elist  for  thirteen  weeks  can  be  se- 
cured  by  any  new  subscriber  himself 
or  through  any  friend  on  payment  of 


m  postage  stamps  or  currency 


1  %  1  ■%  This  attractive 

The  Catalpa  Calendar 

_  _  „  fu  Iv  edited  l>v 

or.  Stray  Leaves  from  Under  the  Catalpa.  Mrs.  e  w.  .m.  Aten 

of  Brooklyn.  The 

daily  readings  are  selections  from  the  pithy  and  searching  utterano-s  and  writings 
of  Dr.  Then.  L.  <  uyler  during  his  long  and  succ<  s-fui  career  as  a  iiastor  and  as  the 
most  dlstingnlshed  contributor  to  the  religions  press  of  the  country.  A  fine  p  rtrait 
of  Dr.  Cnyler  will  add  to  its  attractiveness.  The  dally  readin  ••  .f  this  Calendar 
wil  cheer  the  hearts  of  thousands  dur  ng  the  passing  da\  s  of  1898. 

*  Beautiful  Christmas  Gift  $1 00 
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